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THE CAREER OF JOSE BATLLE Y ORDONEZ 


Superficial critics are wont to declare that the Hispanic 
American republics really have no history worthy of the 
name. The task of the historian, according to them, is fin- 
ished when he has adequately investigated the colonial period 
and the wars of independence. Everything that has happened 
since these periods properly belongs to the domain of polities, 
sociology, and economics. What appear at first sight to be 
great historical movements generally resolve themselves on 
closer scrutiny into sordid rivalries of political or military 
leaders selfishly struggling for power. And when we ap- 
proach the present day, dearth of reliable material and ab- 
sence of perspective are formidable obstacles to an objective 
treatment of events. It must be admitted that these charges 
contain a modicum of truth, at least when applied to certain 
of the Spanish American republics. On the other hand no 
serious student will deny that in the case of a number of these 
states great transformations in their political and social life 
have taken place during the past few decades. Outstanding 
and dynamic personalities have left their mark on the evolu- 
tion of their respective countries. History has been made and 
is in the making. Historical investigators therefore who are 
deterred from studying the recent history of Hispanic America 
because of the difficulties just mentioned fail to rise to the full 
measure of their obligations or opportunities. 

It is in the light of these considerations that the writer 
of this article wishes to pass briefly in review the life and 
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achievements of a great Uruguayan statesman and leader who 
died on October 20 of last year. 

To write the biography of José Batlle y Orddéiiez, twice 
president of the Republic of Uruguay, twice president of the 
National Council of Administration, for almost forty years 
the titular head or guiding spirit of the dominant political 
party, and author in considerable part of the present consti- 
tution is to write the history of Uruguay during the past quar- 
ter of a century. For the foremost institutions of this pro- 
gressive nation are indeed but the lengthened shadow of this 
remarkable man whose death has removed one of the most 
forceful and colorful figures in contemporary South America. 

To understand the influence of Batlle y Ordofiez and the 
extent of his achievements it is necessary to consider for a 
moment the history of Uruguay during the first eighty years 
of its independence. The foundations of Uruguayan nation- 
ality were laid by the great caudillo Artigas during the second 
decade of the past century. But this fair, purple land on the 
east bank of the Uruguay River was coveted by both Argen- 
tina and Brazil. As neither of these countries was strong 
enough to annex it without the consent of the other they at 
length agreed in 1828 to the creation of the Republic of Uru- 
guay as a buffer state whose independence they undertook to 
respect. 

Conditions within the new state were not propitious for 
either political or social progress. The total population in 
1828 did not exceed fifty thousand. The great herds of cattle 
which constituted the chief wealth of the country had been 
largely destroyed during the wars of independence. The con- 
stitution of 1830, which in practice centered all power in the 
president, put a premium on revolution. Rivalries between 
the two military leaders, Rivera and Lavalleja, furnished the 
occasion for constant turmoil and civil war. To increase the 
confusion, Uruguay’s powerful neighbors for interested rea- 
sons espoused the cause of the rival factions. The followers 
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of Rivera, known as the Colorados, or reds, were looked upon 
with sympathy by the Unitarians of Buenos Aires while the 
Blancos, or whites, received aid and comfort from Rosas. 
During the nine years’ siege of Montevideo (the ‘‘New 
Troy’’!) when the Colorados successfully repulsed all attacks: 
of the Blancos abetted by the Argentine tyrant the struggle 
took on epic proportions. The ‘‘Guerra Grande’’, as it was 
called, is still a subject for endless polemics in the Uruguayan 
press, especially on the eve of elections. The Paraguayan 
War had a deep repercussion in Uruguay. The Colorados 
allied themselves with Argentina and Brazil while the sympa- 
thies of the Blancos inclined toward Paraguay. Thanks to 
Brazilian aid, Flores, a Colorado, ousted his Blanco rival 
from the presidency in 1865 and nominally at least the Colo- 
rados have been in power ever since. 

The Colorado régimé from 1865 to 1903 was represented 
by a succession of presidents, some of whom were progressive 
and enlightened while others were military tyrants of the 
worst type. Naturally in our brief survey only a few of the 
outstanding events of this period can be touched upon. In 
1897, the Blancos, or Nationalists, as they were then called, 
contrived by means of an armed uprising to extort from the 
Colorados the right to appoint the jefes politicos in six out of 
the eighteen departments into which the republic was divided. 
These departments soon fell completely under the control 
of the Nationalists and were popularly known as ‘‘fiefs’’ 
(feudos). It was to all intents a case of imperium in imperio. 
And still further to complicate the situation the destinies of 
the Nationalists were at this time in the hands of a certain 
Don Aparicio Saravia, a wealthy estanciero, a veteran of the 
border wars of Rio Grande do Sul and Uruguay, and a man 
of little culture and no political education. He was, in fact, a 
gaucho type, such as immortalized by Sarmiento in his Fa- 
cundo, and not yet entirely extinct in Southern Brazil. Yet he 
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was capable of inspiring a fanatical devotion and his memory 
is still revered among the Nationalists as the writer of this 
article has had frequent occasion to observe. 

While the stage was thus being set for the final act in the 
long drama of civil wars and revolutions, of which Uruguay 
had been the theater, the Colorado Party was gradually under- 
going a transformation pregnant with consequences not only 
for the party itself but also for the nation at large. A new 
era was about to dawn for the distracted country and the fig- 
ure which presently was to dominate all others was that of 
José Batlle y Ordéfiez. Space does not permit any detailed 
account of the early life of this remarkable man. He was born 
in 1865. He grew up in an atmosphere surcharged with poli- 
ties. His father, General Lorenzo Batlle, was president from 
1868 to 1872. The young Batlle studied law in Montevideo, 
spent some time in Europe, and returned to Uruguay in 1882. 
He threw himself into journalism. For a time he was editor 
of La Nacion, but wishing to have a paper whose policy he 
could direct he founded El Dia in 1885. From that time until 
the day of his death this paper served as a mouthpiece for 
Batlle’s ideas and programs. For many years it has been the 
most widely read and influential paper in Uruguay. 

Batlle was a born journalist. He possessed a terse, almost 
lapidary style, in which everything was subordinated to clar- 
ity of exposition and cogency of argument. Rhetorical embel- 
lishments and sonorous phrases he scorned. His ability, his 
fearlessness, his sincerity, coupled with the vigor with which 
he assailed his opponents, attracted wide attention and soon 
won a large following especially among the younger members 
of his party. During the latter decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Uruguay was governed by a number of military dicta- 
tors, of whom Coronel and General Santos gained a tragic 
renown for their ruthlessness and tyranny. To Batlle the rule 
of these men was the negation of the whole spirit of democ- 
racy and he attacked them without quarter, frequently at the 
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risk of his life. Nor was he less savage in his denunciation of 


_ the civilian president, Idiarte Borda (1894-1897), who in point 


of corruption and cynicism recalled President Juérez Celman 
of Argentina. To no small degree Batlle was responsible for 
bringing to an end this melancholy period in Uruguayan 
history. 

These years witnessed another achievement for which the 
credit in large part is due to Batlle: the resurrection of the 
Colorado Party. The origin of the two great traditional par- 
ties of Uruguay has already been touched upon. During the 
first fifty years of Uruguayan history the doctrinal differences 
between them had been slight. As for membership, the Co- 
lorados had tended to attract the urban and foreign elements 
to their standard, while the Blancos secured most of their re- 
eruits from the interior and particularly among the great 
landowners. But in most cases the party name had become a 
shibboleth; party loyalty a tradition as it was among the 
Whigs and Tories in eighteenth century England. Men were 
born into one or the other of the two parties as they were born 
into religion and clung to it with little reference to the politics 
or ideas which it might represent. Naturally the prestige of 
the Colorado Party had suffered greatly under the rule of such 
men as Latorre and Santos and for a time there was even a 
strong movement among the Uruguayan intellectuals to dis- 
associate themselves entirely from both parties. 

Such in its major outlines was the situation when Batlle 
embarked upon his career as a journalist and public man. He 
refused to believe that the Colorado Party had outlived its 
usefulness. Its resurrection became a matter of faith. But it 
could only live and prosper if it adapted itself to new condi- 
tions. It must be genuinely democratic. It must command 
widespread, popular support. It must have ideals, chief of 
which was social justice. It must have a program embracing 
a whole series of political and social reforms which when car- 
ried out would make Uruguay one of the most advanced of 
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the Hispanic American republics. But the revival of the party 
would be of scant avail unless it possessed the cohesion and 
discipline necessary to write these reforms on the statute 
books. Above all, intelligent and aggressive leadership was 
necessary. Such leadership Batlle was prepared to furnish. 
Fantastic, utopian, revolutionary, were a few of the adjectives 
applied to Batlle’s plans as they were gradually unfolded. 
But unlike most prophets and reformers he lived to see his 
dreams become realities. 

Meanwhile, Batlle actively entered politics. His success 
as jefe politico in the department of Minas was partly respon- 
sible for his election as-senator from Montevideo in 1898. His 
influence and prestige steadily grew and on March 1, 1903, he 
was elected president of the republic. The situation in Uru- 
guay at this time was a critical one. The Blancos or Nation- 
alists, as we have just seen, had for some time been in posses- 
sion of six of the departments of the republic. The jefes 
politicos, who had succeeded in concentrating most of the local 
power in their hands, were in reality but the satraps of Sa- 
ravia. This man, though he held no official position, and had, 
in point of fact, never been in Montevideo, was the great 
caudillo of the Nationalists. Though the situation was both 
anomalous and fraught with peril Batlle endeavored for a 
time to reach a modus vivendi with Saravia through the ap- 
pointment of six Blancos as jefes politicos in the departments 
under Nationalist control. In reality, however, a conflict was 
inevitable. The very existence of the six Nationalist ‘‘fiefs’’, 
controlled by an utterly irresponsible authority, was a stand- 
ing challenge in the judgment of President Batlle to the dig- 
nity and even the integrity of the country. On whom rests 
the responsibility for the outbreak of the devastating civil 
war between the Nationalists and the government forces is 
still a matter of controversy. The department of Rivera (one 
of the Nationalist ‘‘fiefs’?) had been raided by a Brazilian 
caudillo, one Oliveira de Souza, almost certainly with the con- 
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nivance of the local jefe politico, Abelardo Marquez. At the 
request of the chief of police of Rivera, President Batlle sent 
two regiments into the department to preserve order. Saravia 
chose to consider this move as an invasion of his special pre- 
serve and sent Batlle an ultimatum demanding the withdrawal 
of the regiments on the ground that their presence was a vio- 
lation of the pact of 1897. To have accepted this ultimatum 
would, argued Batlle, discredit the government, stimulate 
the spirit of rebellion, and accord official recognition to the 
“fiefs: 

The refusal of the president was the signal for the out- 
break of a savage and sanguinary rebellion, the last happily 
of which Uruguay has been the theater. The decisive battle 
was fought at Masoller on September 1, 1904. As a military 
force the Nationalist Party collapsed utterly. Saravia re- 
ceived a wound from which he died a few days later. The 
war exacted a heavy toll of life and wealth. One may almost 
say that two years of Batlle’s presidency were consumed with 
putting down the rebellion and two years devoted to repair- 
ing its damages. Both in peace and war he had revealed ex- 
ceptional qualities as an executive. As the end of his term 
approached many predicted that he would use his immense 
prestige and power to demand an extension of his mandate in 
order to carry out his program of reforms made impossible 
by the civil war. But the president remained deaf to all such 
insinuations and quietly turned over his office to his successor 
Dr. Williman. He immediately sailed for Hurope where he 
remained during the next four years. 

The administration of Williman was enlightened and pro- 
gressive and a number of reforms, especially in the field of 
education, earlier sponsored by Batlle, were enacted into law. 
As the end of the presidential term approached, the Colorado 
Party, which controlled the majority of congress, put forward 
the candidacy of Battle for the years 1911-1915. As the presi- 
dent was chosen by the majority vote of the legislature, ac- 
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cording to the constitution then in force, Batlle was elected 
without serious opposition. 

During his sojourn abroad Batlle made a careful study of 
the governments of the various countries of western Europe. 
Especially was he interested in discovering a possible solu- 
tion to the political problems more or less peculiar to Hispanic 
America. Of these problems obviously the most baffling was 
the recurrence of revolutions and civil wars which in the case 
of Uruguay had for long periods been almost endemic. He 
at length reached the conclusion that these evils had their 
chief root in the presidential system of government as it was 
understood in Spanish-America—a legacy, in a sense, of the 
eighteenth-century absolute monarchies. Experience, in the 
ease of Uruguay at least, had shown that under the presi- 
dential system the legislature and judiciary were in practice 
subordinate to the executive. With his control of congress 
and the electoral machinery he was in a position to dictate his 
successor. The opposition party could hope to gain power 
only through armed revolt. Some substitute for the all-pow- 
erful president must be found if the theory and practice of 
democracy were ever to be squared. 

In casting about for such a substitute Batlle was greatly 
impressed by the form of the executive as it had been worked 
out in Switzerland. He believed, rightly or wrongly, that one 
of the chief reasons why the Swiss with their diversity of lan- 
guages and races live in such complete harmony was the ab- 
sence of a single president. In the case of Uruguay could not 
the adoption of collegiate or plural executive, in some respects 
analogous to the Swiss federal council, exorcise the ever-pres- 
ent specter of revolution and civil war? To be sure a parlia- 
mentary form of government might be substituted for the 
existing system, but parliamentary government, if it is to funce- 
tion successfully, must be represented in large assemblies, a 
situation not practicable in a country with Uruguay’s scanty 
population.. 
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Hardly had Batlle been well launched on his second term 
when he announced through the columns of El Dia a project 
for the complete abolition of the presidency and the creation 
of a new body to be known as an executive junta or council, or 
as it was presently called, the collegiate executive. The mem- 
bers of this body were to be elected by popular vote. As was 
perhaps to be expected, a proposal so revolutionary in char- 
acter was received with incredulity and ridicule. A large sec- 
tion of the Colorado Party announced its opposition to the 
project. The press, with a few exceptions (such as El Dia) 
was bitterly hostile. A canvass conducted by El Século among 
lawyers, publicists, and professors revealed an overwhelming 
opposition. But Batlle refused to be discouraged. Supported 
by a phalanx of brilliant young journalists he embarked on a 
propaganda which covered the entire republic. Some of the 
ablest men in the Colorado Party such as Dr. Baltasar Brum 
and Dr. Domingo Arena rallied to his support. The col- 
legiate executive soon became a burning issue in Uruguayan 
polities, 

Whatever their views on the character and form of the 
presidency, practically all Uruguayans were agreed that the 
constitution of 1830, one of the oldest in South America, was 
in need of reform. In accord with these sentiments, congress 
passed a law for the election in 1916 of a constituent assembly, 
the members to be chosen by universal suffrage, secret ballot, 
and with proportional representation. Batlle and his lieu- 
tenants girded up their loins for the struggle. They deter- 
mined to secure the return of a majority of members com- 
mitted to the adoption of the collegiate executive. They 
naturally had to contend with the opposition of the Nation- 
alists. But a more serious menace was the defection of a 
large number of the Colorados, who organized a separate 
group under the designation of Partido Colorado Riverista, 
taking their name from Rivera, one of the founders of the 
Colorado Party. From that time to the present the Riveristas 
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have opposed the collegiate executive although they have sup- 
ported most of the other reforms sponsored by Batlle. The 
majority wing of the Colorados who remained faithful to the 
leadership of Batlle has generally been designated as the 
Partido Colorado Batllista. 

The results of the election, which took place on June 30, 
1916, proved a bitter disappointment to Batlle and his fol- 
lowers. When the election returns were in it appeared that 
in the constituent convention the supporters of the collegiate 
executive would be in a minority. This defeat was due not 
merely to the combined efforts of the Nationalists and the 
Riveristas but also to the apathy of large sections of the elec- 
torate, especially in the rural districts. To many the whole 
question at issue was something of a mystification. 

The convention met during the summer and fall of 1917. 
The sessions, held in the aula of the university, were open to 
the public. All of the great constitutional and political prob- 
lems affecting Uruguay were discussed and debated by some 
of the ablest men of the country. The alleged merits and 
demerits of the collegiate executive were subjected to a 
searching analysis. Though in a minority the followers of 
Batlle refused to admit defeat. They occupied, in fact, a 
strategic position. By their abstention they were able to nul- 
lify the decisions of the convention. But their real weapon 
was much more effective. Though a minority in the conven- 
tion they still commanded a majority in the legislature. The 
Batllistas now let it be known that unless their opponents 
were willing to make concessions they would present Batlle’s 
name before the legislature for the presidency in 1918. The 
idea of a third presidency of Batlle was anathema to the Na- 
tionalists and they agreed to accept a compromise. Out of the 
resulting agreement or acuerdo arose the present constitution 
of Uruguay. 

The collegiate executive, though in a mutilated form, as 
will presently be pointed out, was accepted by the National- 
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ists. Once this major difficulty was cleared away there was 
virtual agreement on the remaining innovations of which the 
most important were the popular election of the president, 
the use of the secret ballot, the grant of a large measure of 
autonomy to the departments and municipalities, and the 
separation of church and state. The new constitution was 
ratified by a popular referendum on November 25, 1917, and 
entered into operation March 1, 1919. 

The scope of this article does not permit any detailed ex- 
amination of the constitution of 1917. We may, however, 
pause for a moment to consider its most characteristic fea- 
ture, the collegiate executive, as this innovation, unique among 
American constitutions, is in a very real sense the work of 
Batlle. It was Batlle’s intention, as we have already seen, to 
abolish the presidency entirely and entrust his powers to a 
junta or collegiate executive. In this he was unsuccessful. 
The president still enjoys a certain measure of power, relat- 
ing chiefly to what may be termed the political functions of 
the executive. He represents the state internally and exter- 
nally. The ministries of foreign affairs, of army and navy, and 
of the interior are under his jurisdiction. He also has a cer- 
tain amount of authority in matters of finance, especially in 
the preparation of the budget. But all matters of adminis- 
tration not expressly reserved to the president are lodged in 
the National Council of Administration. This body, consist- 
ing of nine members, renewable by thirds every two years 
and elected by universal suffrage with proportional repre- 
sentation, has complete jurisdiction over the ministries of 
public instruction, finance (save as noted above), public works, 
and commerce and industry. There is thus a vertical cleav- 
age of executive power which leaves the president largely 
supreme within his own sphere, but entrusts matters of in- 
ternal administration to a popularly elected council. 

During a sojourn of several months in Uruguay, the writer 
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of this article had occasion to observe the Council of Admin- 
istration in action and was able to test in a measure the valid- 
ity of the many criticisms to which it has been subjected. 
Hostile critics from the first claimed that a double-headed 
executive was a political monstrosity condemned by its very 
nature to sterile conflicts. In reality there have been thus far 
no serious conflicts between the two executive bodies; the leg- 
islature to which such conflicts are to be submitted, has never 
had occasion to act as arbiter. It is also charged that an 
executive body of nine is ill-equipped for the efficient and 
prompt despatch of public business. There is some ground 
for this complaint. Too-much time is spent on trivialities and 
discussions over appointments. But it should be noted that 
the council meets daily through the year, its members with 
rare exceptions have been men of outstanding ability, its de- 
liberations, summarized daily in the press, are followed with 
care by the public, and finally the amount of public business 
in a country the size of Uruguay is necessarily limited. 
Envisaged from another point of view, the council has 
accomplished all and even more than its sponsors had ex- 
pected. Since the adoption of the collegiate executive, civil 
wars and revolutions have utterly ceased in Uruguay. Under 
the old system of a single executive the Nationalist or Blanco 
Party was excluded from power for half a century. Now 
thanks to the creation of the council and the election of its 
members through proportional representation the party en- 
joys an influence commensurate with its importance. Of the 
nine members of the council four have generally been Nation- 
alists. Moreover, the scission between the two wings of the 
Colorado Party—the Batllistas and the Riveristas—has at 
times permitted the Nationalists to secure the coveted post of 
chairman of the council. While the writer was in Montevideo 
this position was filled by Dr. Luis Alberto de Herrera, titular 
head of the Nationalist Party and twice candidate for the 
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presidency. It is extremely doubtful whether the Nationalists, 
though bitterly opposed to the collegiate executive at its in- 
ception, would abolish it if given the opportunity. The only 
out and out opponents are the Riveristas, but their objections 
are based largely on doctrinal grounds. Most foreign ob- 
servers are agreed that this, the most spectacular of Batlle’s 
innovations, has more than justified itself. 

The influence of Batlle has made itself felt in other do- 
mains of national life. Early in his political career, he reached 
the conviction that the state should interest itself actively in 
the social welfare of its citizens. As has already been noted 
he was.able to commit the Colorado Party to inscribe on its 
program a long series of social reforms. At the time they 
were advanced many regarded them as revolutionary and 
dangerous, though subsequently reforms of like character 
were adopted by other progressive Hispanic American states. 
Among the reforms written on the Uruguayan statute books 
may be noted the adoption of the eight-hour law, the sup- 
pression of the death penalty, indeterminate sentences and 
probation, divorce at the demand of the wife, rights of natural 
children, old age pensions, indemnity for accidents, factory 
inspection, and minimum wage for agricultural laborers. But 
Batlle went further. Under his urgings the Colorado Party 
became the exponent of a form of state socialism. Uruguay 
was turned into a kind of vast laboratory in which all sorts 
of social experiments have been carried out. The creation of 
a state mortgage bank, the nationalization of electric energy, 
the beginnings of a system of state railways, the erection, 
shortly before Batlle’s death, of a national refrigerating plant, 
are cases in point. Batlle tried, though unsuccessfully, to 
make insurance a state monopoly, but his aim was partially 
realized through the foundation of a state insurance bank. 

Batlle was led to advocate this policy of modified state 
socialism not merely because it made, as he believed, for 
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greater social justice, but also because it tended to free Uru- 
guay from what he regarded as the menace of foreign eco- 
nomic domination. Both the ownership and ultimate control 
of all public or semi-public utilities should be vested, not in 
foreign corporations but in the state. The evils of state own- 
ership and administration could be avoided, in the judgment 
of Batlle, by placing them under the control of autonomous 
councils (entes auténomos) free from all direct interference 
by the government and removed from political influence. 
Money for the financing of these nationalized undertakings 
has been secured through foreign loans. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the intrusion of 
the state into domains ordinarily left in Hispanic America to 
private—generally—foreign initiative has been the object of 
much criticism, in which charges of excessive personnel and 
gross extravagance figure most prominently. It is note- 
worthy that complaints as regards graft and corruption are 
rare. The observations of the writer lead him to believe that 
these public services are performed as well if not better in 
Uruguay than in most countries where they are under state 
control. 

One of Batlle’s most firm convictions was that democracy 
if successful must be constantly applied and practiced. Partly 
due to his initiative there exists in Uruguay a model electoral 
law which has virtually eliminated fraud. An electoral court, 
absolutely autonomous, settles all disputes. The Colorado 
Party is organized on a democratic basis. Its policies are 
largely determined by party convention. It was the writer’s 
privilege to attend such a convention held before the last 
presidential election. For the better part of a month dele- 
gates from all parts of the republic discussed in public ses- 
sion the aims and policies of the party, the platform to be 
submitted to the voters, and the choice of candidates for 
the presidency and the National Council of Administration. 
Though Batlle’s influence was always in evidence there was 
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no attempt to anticipate or dictate decisions or override the 
wishes of the majority of the delegates. Batlle’s ascendency 
was a moral one. He preferred to persuade rather than to 
command. 

In the case of a man possessed of the dynamic person- 
ality and enjoying the immense following of Batlle y Orddfiez 
there is always the danger of identifying him too closely with 
the history and progress of his country. Without the aid of 
devoted lieutenants and supporters, many of Batlle’s ideals 
would have fallen short of realization. Foremost among his 
collaborators must be singled out Dr. Baltasar Brum, a bril- 
liant young statesman who, first as minister of foreign af- 
fairs under President Viera (1915-1919) and later as chief 
magistrate (1919-1923) did much to increase the prestige of 
Uruguay abroad. It was Dr. Brum who gave the clearest 
exposition of Uruguay’s support of the policy of continental 
solidarity or Pan Americanism during the Great War and 
began Uruguay’s fruitful activity in the League of Nations. 
Mention should also be made of Dr. Domingo Arena, formerly 
a member of the National Council of Administration and now 
national deputy. On more than one occasion during the past 
two decades, Dr. Arena’s wise counsel and unstinted support 
enabled Batlle to cope with the difficult crises through which 
the Colorado Party has passed. And in fairness it should be 
added that members of the Nationalist Party have supported 
many of the reforms for which the Colorados have claimed the 
sole credit. 

It is beyond doubt that Uruguay with its intelligent popu- 
lation and abundant resources would have taken its place 
among the most progressive of the Hispanic American nations 
even if Batlle had never lived. Both of the two great Uru- 
guayan parties have had in their ranks men fully competent 
to discharge, with credit to themselves and their country, the 
highest functions of state. But without Batlle, Uruguay’s 
political history would have followed different lines, its con- 
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stitutional organization would have been less unique, and its 
social and economic structure would have been of a different 
order. For good or ill, Batlle plotted the course which the 
Uruguayan ship of state seems destined to follow for many 
years to come. 
Percy Atvin Martin. 
Stanford University. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND SPANISH RECOGNITION OF 
THE HISPANIC AMERICAN STATES 


In the spring of 1836, there was a great hubbub in official 
Washington. Spain, with meager spirit and grandiloquent 
language, at last had expressed a willingness to recognize the 
independence of its revolted colonies. The idea that England 
might claim the glory of persuading Spain to take this 
step and thus garner the mercantile advantages of Hispanic 
American gratitude caused great uneasiness in Washington. 
Post haste an American vessel was dispatched to notify the 
Spanish Americans of Spain’s recognition. Prompted by 
jealousy, Britain’s government naively communicated this 
news to Spain with the request that that country should set 
the world aright as to what power secured Spanish recog- 
nition. Certainly, replied the Spanish minister, neither Eng- 
land nor the United States determined Spain’s actions; more- 
over, the United States in sending a vessel had taken a paso 
oficioso (officious step). Yet it was a fact that England and 
America had codperated in securing Spanish recognition, al- 
beit their ambassadors did not always break together the 
bread of mutual endeavor, with Rush, American ambassador 
at the court of St. James’s, all eagerness in his efforts to 
precipitate the cautious, but determined Canning, and to com- 
mit him to the American policy of speedy acknowledgment. 
The American réle in securing this end and its interrelations 
with British diplomacy have been ably discussed,! but what 
of England’s direct efforts? To answer that question is the 
purpose of this article. 

1W. 8. Robertson, ‘‘The Policy of Spain toward Its Revolted Colonies’’, 
Hispanic American Historical Review, VI. 21-46 (1926); ‘‘The Recognition of 


the Spanish Colonies by the Motherland’’, ibid., I. 70-91 (1918); ‘‘The United 
States and Spain in 1822’’, American Historical Review, XX. 781-800 (1915). 
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When, in 1814, it was still uncertain what would appear 
when the seething pot of revolution in Hispanic America sim- 
mered down, England was groping for commercial harmony 
with Spain. The odds were still in its favor. In pursuance 
of this idea, the English ambassador, Sir Henry Wellesley, 
signed with the Duque de San Carlos a treaty of friendship 
and alliance, expressing the agreement of the signatories to 
forward their respective interests, to frame a treaty of com- 
merce, and, in the event of the opening of Hispanic American 
trade, to admit Great Britain as the most favored nation.? 
When the United States in 1822 announced its intention of 
recognizing the new republics and called upon the great pow- 
ers to follow its example, Castlereagh could express his in- 
terest in peace, but peace based on the authority of King 
Ferdinand.? Thus spoke a diplomat of the old world. Three 
years later, however, the petitions of English merchant asso- 
ciations urging recognition of the de facto governments,* and 
abundant alarms concerning American plotting, eagerness, 
and ability to seize Cuba,° brought England into another 
double réle. Henceforth, until it despaired of Spain, England 
employed all its influence to reéstablish peace between the 
mother country and its late colonies on the basis of recognition 
and mutual advantages, especially commercial. We 


are in a course of amicable and furious correspondence with Spain— 
amicable as far as relates to Europe, in which quarter of the globe we 
defend her against invasion; furious in relation to America, where 
we have a squadron now employed in seeking forcible redress for 
grievances. To keep these two strains simultaneously operating upon 
the Spaniards; to hold a shield before them with one hand, and pun- 
ish them with the other, has been and still is a matter of no small 
delicacy and difficulty.? 


*F. O. (Foreign Office), Spain, 94/268, 28 August, 1814. 

* Espaiia y Inglaterra, estuido objectivo, pp. 73-74. 

“F. 0., Spain, 72/283, 9 May, 1822. 

*F. 0., Spain, 72/261, H. Theo Kilbee to W. Hamilton, 11 August, 1820. 
°C, A, Villanueva, Fernando VII. y los Nuevos Estados, pp. 166-167. 
"J. Bagot, George Canning and his Friends, p. 152. 
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Thus, in confidence, Canning depicted the dilemma into which 
his country was thrown in its opposition to France in Europe | 
and to the futile, but high-handed methods of Spain in 
America. 

Spain was seeking to align Europe against the new Ameri- 
can states through the Holy Alliance. To the Paris confer- 
ence the Hnglish government refused to send delegates. It 
resolved that the conferences at Aix-la-Chapelle had been 
futile; that the Spanish system had proved impracticable; 
and that any further steps toward recognition would depend 
upon the circumstances. This news, according to Sir William 
a Court, English ambassador in Spain, created consternation 
in Madrid. Tension, however, was relieved by the hope that 
the decree of the council of the Indies opening the ports of 
South America to all nations would cause the English 
government to relax its determination not to assist in the 
conference.® 

The British government, said Canning in 1824, did not 
wish to anticipate Spain. On the contrary it insisted ‘‘that 
his Catholic Majesty should have the grace and advantage of 
leading the way in that recognition among the powers of Ku- 
rope.’’? But Ofalia, now Spanish secretary of state, exploit- 
ing Anglo-American rivalry in Hispanic America, dramatic- 
ally delivered a vigorous tirade, pointing to the ‘‘big stick’’ 
of the Americans in countering the English suggestion. He 
contended that supporting the Spanish colonies would only 
eclipse England itself through American seizure of a recog- 
nized Mexico, and the ever increasing naval potentiality of 
the United States.1° Ten days later, January 14, 1824, the 
Spanish secretary again attempted to demonstrate that Eng- 
land was working against its own interest, pointing out the 
danger of Yankee domination, the compatibility of the Span- 
ish monarchy with that of England, and Spain’s readiness to 

*F. O., Spain, 72/285, a Court to Canning, 8 and 10 February, 1824. 


°F. O., Spain, 72/284, Canning to a Court, 30 January, 1824. 
0 F, O., Spain, 72/285, a Court to Canning, 4 January, 1824. 
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make commercial concessions.1! By February, 1824, Ofalia, 
who-had lived in the United States, agreed to produce positive 
proof of plans for the federation of the Hispanic colonies with 
the United States which would immediately appropriate the 
trade and ports of South America,!2 contrary to the true in- 
terests of Britain. 

The representative report of the merchants of London pre- 
sented by Sir James Mackintosh on June 15, 1824, like that 
of their polemic forbears of 1739, complained of undue ten- 
derness toward Spain. The merchants thought Castlereagh’s 
recognition of Spanish American commercial flags in 1822 and 
Canning’s appointment of consuls in 1823 ‘‘as much an act 
of recognition as the appointment of higher ministers’’. The 
Polignac memorial of October 9, 1823, and Canning’s rejec- 
tion of a general conference early in the next year cleared the 
field for recognition in Europe. The position thus assumed 
by England was the basis of the decision transmitted to Spain 
no longer to consult that country, but to rely upon expedi- 
ency.? Thus far the policy of England had been deferential 
and the publicity given it was an element in educating the 
cabinet to the point of recognition." 

Hither England must become a competitor for superior 
commercial concessions and spheres of influence in Spain’s 
disintegrating empire and thus perpetuate anarchy and light 
anew the European conflagration, or England must renounce 
any such pretensions and thereby claim the privilege of ex- 
cluding its rivals from that which it did not claim itself. That 
England chose the latter course, probably out of expediency, 
is evident from the nature of the Polignac Memorandum, 
Canning’s suggestion of a Monroe Doctrine, and the tone of the 
correspondence from Westminster to Madrid. In January, 
1824, Canning announced clearly his eagerness to initiate 

“F. 0., Spain, 72/285, a Court to Canning, 14 January, 1824. 

4 Ibid., 2 February, 1824. 


“CO, A. Villanueva, Fernando VII. y los Nuevos Estados, p. 186. 
“H. W. V. Temperley, The Foreign Policy of Canning, pp. 142-145. 
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negotiations between Spain and its recalcitrant colonies on 
the basis of securing for Spain commercial advantages supe- 
rior to those conceded to other nations. He professed no 
desire for exclusive privileges for England, but asked free- 
dom for all. Spain, he remarked, should show no surprise at 
this. In this same dispatch he laid down the law: absolute 
commercial interdiction or the employment of foreign arms 
to reéstablish dominion in Spanish America would automatic- 
ally lead to England’s recognition of the new governments. 
The Spanish minister observed that British hostility to for- 
eign aid was equivalent to throwing Great Britain on the side 
of the colonies.1® 

Delay, a Court informed the foreign office, was the policy 
of Spain. Alarmed, Ofalia expressed his satisfaction at Eng- 
land’s delaying recognition, which he hoped further to retard 
by satisfying the two British conditions. There was, he made 
it known, no intention of soliciting and using foreign arms or 
establishing a commercial interdiction. Although England 
was the logical mediator, its mediation with recognition as a 
sine qua non was not acceptable to Spain. Restive under 
English and American pressure, the Spaniards alleged that 
the clergy, nobility, and proprietors of Spanish America were 
royalists and likely to effect a reaction. Was not Cuba, they 
asked, an example of steadfastness?! Feigning optimism 
while hiding his despair, Ofalia sought to placate England and 
perhaps to hoodwink Spain. 

Sir William a Court was instructed simply to read the 
Canning dispatch to the officials in Madrid and to declare 
anew the British view. Then, if other powers differed, Can- 
ning expected by this method to avoid needless discussion, 
mystery, jealousy, and delay. This perfect frankness before 
the world was intended to be a fitting answer to the decree of 
the council of the Indies. Finally, Ofalia, Spanish secretary 
of state, was informed, in answer to his appeal to British 


%F, O., Spain, 72/285, a Court to Canning, 14 January, 1824. 
6 Thid., 17 February, 1824. 
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experience in the loss of the American colonies, that Spain 
must see the expediency of recognition before the grace and 
advantages of granting it were lost.17 Spain retorted that it 
did not consider the recovery of the colonies so hopeless as 
to admit the principle of independence. The British govern- 
ment was accused of being ill informed as to conditions in 
Peru and Buenos Aires. Spain stood ready to maintain a new 
kind of sovereignty, admitting a separate administration and 
government. A perpetual hope was preferable to a few mil- 
lion piasters for the king and the commercial advantage of 
his subjects,!® concluded Ofalia with a flourish of pride more 
befitting a conquistador than a nervous statesman futilely 
struggling to hold together what the conqueror had laid at the 
feet of Spain. A wavering spirit and the genius of Spain’s 
politics—delay—are revealed in these statements. 

To England the issue of recognition now appeared to be 
only one of time.1® The English government believed that its 
sincerity and the soundness of its advice had been amply 
demonstrated in this momentous year for the Spanish empire 
—1824. English mediation was not yet contingent upon abso- 
lute recognition by Spain, but England refused to be bound 
by Spanish acceptance of mediation should immediate recog- 
nition become necessary. 

In the spring of 1824, the British cabinet viewed Mexico 
as possibly ready for recognition, while the agents sent to 
Mexico to investigate immediately confirmed the view. Can- 
ning’s hand was forced, but he thought to avoid the issue by 
feigning to consider the report immature. Yet Spain was 
warned that the British regarded Spain’s situation in Mexico 
as hopeless. Everyone, including the Spaniards, now knew 
that British recognition could only be withheld until the ar- 
rival of the Mexican agent or until Spain considered fairly 
and reasonably the expediency of leading the way in such ac- 

“F. O., Spain, 72/284, Canning to a Court, 30 January, 1824. 


*F. O., Spain, 72/285, a Court to Canning, 6 March, 1824. 
*¥F. O., Spain, 72/285, Canning to a Court, 1 March, 1824, 
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knowledgment—a thing which, as Canning did not fail to 
stress, it could do with dignity and arms in hand, as its troops 
still held San Juan de Ulloa near Vera Cruz. Spanish power 
had vanished in Colombia; no vestige of Spanish authority 
remained in Buenos Aires and almost as little in Chile; a deaf 
ear turned to all of the new republics would serve only to unite 
them in a common cause—thus ran the ruthless, but cajoling 
and accurate arguments of Canning and a Court. The Span- 
ish secretary, affected by this logic, became the scapegoat of 
anti-English feeling. ‘‘The enemies of M. Ofalia’’, a Court 
explained, 


have built an accusation upon this of a traitorous deference to the 
suggestions of England, and of his wish to betray the best interests of 
Spain. The absurdity and malignity of such a charge are too evident 
to need refutation, but though he has said nothing to me upon the 
subject, I know that M. de Ofalia has felt hurt at the accusation; and 
his feeling may possibly have an influence upon his future arrange- 
ments.?° 


Respectful toward England and yet trying to reclaim the sup- 
port of a dubious public opinion, Ofalia in March and May of 
1824 replied to the English with seeming confidence that aside 
from a few lawyers and physicians the whole population of 
South America was desirous of an amicable arrangement with 
Spain; that the British ministers had declared in open parlia- 
ment that the right of recovering the colonies, if possible, was 
Spain’s. This information, ran the ironical comment, came 
not from agents sent to secure it, but from all professions, 
classes, colors, and from the British themselves.?! 

Again on June 15, 1824, Sir William a Court was in- 
structed to ply Conde de Ofalia with the urgency of prompt 
action and to offer his government as the channel for any 
reasonable proposals to Hispanic America, especially Mexico. 
Refusal of English mediation or failure to arrange distinct 


» F, O., Spain, 72/285, a Court to Canning, 15 March, 1824. 
21 Tbid., 21 March, 1824. 
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terms of accommodation with Mexico—a Court let it be known 
—would be regarded as discharging his government from any 
obligation of further reference to Madrid.22, English patience 
was reaching a low ebb, yet the situation in the motherland 
needed delicate handling. 


Spain is bewildered and irresolute, clings to the hope of foreign as- 
sistance at one moment, despairs of the probability of obtaining it, 
and of its efficacy, if obtained, at the next; and is of herself equal to 
no greater effort, than that of stealing out a few officers, from time 
to time to the West Indies.?% 


Plainly Canning was nervous as he played his last high 
cards. Two days after this final offer of mediation, he asked 
a Court to inform Ofalia that the English fleet stood ready to 
protect Cuba against external aggression [England was as 
anxious as Spain to prevent its occupation by the United 
States!] as soon as Spain should: on its part comply with the 
suggestions of the English minister’s last dispatch. Cuba 
thus preserved, Spain could make of it an entrepdt of trade 
or haven for the influx of loyal Spaniards from the rest of 
America [Spain insisted that they existed there]. The Eng- 
lish, however, with no uncanny political prescience, refused to 
guarantee Cuba against revolution. 

In reality, England was seeking to guarantee Cuba against 
the United States. If England would fall in line with the 
United States in recognizing the Hispanic American republics, 
said the American ambassador, he would ‘‘say, swear, sign 
anything, sub spiritu’’.2* But this was not Canning’s tune. 
Cuba, he thought, could not be guaranteed against one of the 

™F. O., Spain, 72/284, Canning to a Court, 31 March, 1824. 

*J. Bagot, George Canning and his Friends, II. 337. 

“H.W. V. Temperley, The Foreign Policy of Canning, 1822-1827, pp. 110-113; 
J. Bagot, George Canning and His Friends, II. 216. ‘‘Rush le declaré entonces 
que si reconocia inmediatamente la mdependencia de los Nuevos Estados, podia 
garantisarle que el Gobierno de Washington no permaneceria inactivo ante seme- 


jante ataque contra las antiguas colonias espafioles’’. ©. A. Villanueva, Fernando 
VII. y los Nuevos Estados, p. 217. 
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belligerents—Spain. The United States remained, therefore, 
almost alone. ‘‘We offered’’, said Canning, 


to guarantee Cuba:—which for a power so shy of guarantees, was a 
great offer; and which, if accepted, would have involved us in great 
difficulties. 


The Spanish evidently understood the maneuver, and refused 
to accept a proposal so ‘‘clogged with . . . conditions’’. This 
smooth manipulation Canning would not accredit to the Span- 
iards. It was due to the workings of the Russians in the 
reactionary Quadruple Alliance! ‘‘The voice is the voice of 
Ofalia’’, Canning wrote to his friend Bagot with whom he 
could drop diplomatic restraint, 


but the hand is the hand of Pozzo:—Pozzo’s hand, however, as the 
natural hand of Essau, but a kid glove on the hairy side turned in- 
wards. Nothing can be more smooth than the style of the Spanish 
note. There is not a word to find fault with: but the matter is (as 
Ofalia thought it) ruinous to Spain—being intended to be only detri- 
mental to England. Well, we cannot help. Invarvimus avimas nostras. 
And that’s an end.25 


Spain was grateful for England’s offer to mediate, but the 
conditions for protecting Cuba were still unacceptable. That 
the English might henceforth act without reference to Madrid 
did not apparently alter Spain’s position. Later in the sum- 
mer of 1824, Ofalia expressed his happiness that the English 
government had had no correspondence with Iturbide.?* In 
July, however, the Conde de Ofalia was dismissed at the in- 
stigation of Ugarti. Zea Bermudez, then in London on a spe- 
cial mission, was appointed in his place.?7_ Before returning 
to Spain to assume a post in which he despaired of doing 
good, he admitted to Secretary Canning that Buenos Aires 
and Colombia were hopeless except in case of complete suc- 

2 J, Bagot, George Canning and his Friends, II. 240. 


*F. O., Spain, 72/286, a Court to Canning, 8 June, 1824. 
7 Tbid., 13 July, 1824. 
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cess elsewhere, but he appeared unwilling to abandon any 
chance of Spanish recovery. To Canning the international 
conferences only prolonged a hope which should long since 
have been extinguished.?® 

On the last day of the busy year of 1824, instructions were 
addressed to Bosanquet, the new English ambassador at Mad- 
rid, for conveyance to Secretary Zea. After a review of the 
state of Mexico, Colombia, and Buenos Aires, Canning an- 
nounced unequivocally the decision of the British government 
forthwith to negotiate commercial treaties with the new states, 
the effect of which, when severally ratified, would amount to a 
diplomatic recognition of the de facto governments of those 
three countries. Again the British government tendered its 
offices for the establishment of a friendly understanding be- 
tween Spain and those countries which Spain could no longer 
hope to reduce on terms honorable and advantageous to 
Spain.2® Such dogged persistence at least revealed some 
knowledge of intercourse with the Spanish. Secretary Zea, 
now thoroughly converted to the Spanish view, endeavored to 
counteract this policy on the ground of its eventual detriment 
to England, as an encouragement to rebellion, and as a war 
on the principle of legitimacy upon which the stability of the 
old governments depended. Even better sources than Can- 
ning’s, said the Spanish minister, showed the majority senti- 
ment in the colonies was suppressed by factions and demon- 
strated the practicability of recovering Spanish America. 
Spain, he said, would never have refused the proffered medi- 
ation of England had it not been offered on the one condition 
Spain could not accept—loss of sovereignty over Spanish 
America —a right which Spain would sooner or later be in a 
position to assert.2° Hnglish recognition of America, Zea 
parroted his predecessor, would only raise up a naval power 
to rival England itself some day. Bosanquet therefore re- 

*¥F. O., Spain, 72/284, Canning to a Court, 7 August, 1824. 


*F. O., Spain, 72/288, Canning to Bosanquet, 31 December, 1824. 
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ported Zea’s position unalterable. He also wrote that Zea 
would not separate Spain and the colonies in the commercial 
negotiations.31 

On January 21, 1825, the Spanish ministry presented to 
Ambassador Bosanquet its official answer to Canning’s note 
of December 31. The Spanish case was simply reviewed in a 
long and weak document which ended in requesting a recon- 
sideration—within itself an excellent vindication of England’s 
steps. 

During the winter of 1824 and the spring of 1825, the Eng- 
lish evinced some fear of Russian interference in the affairs 
of Spain despite the efforts of the Russian minister at Madrid 
to disclaim any such intention.22 There were rumors of the 
departure of an agent, Ugarti, for St. Petersburg as a bearer 
of a Spanish protest against the conduct of Great Britain with 
respect to the colonies. Spain could afford to take such a step 
now, for the fear of hastening the recognition of the colonies 
by England which had deterred Spain from seeking physical 
aid from its allies for the recovery of its possessions, no longer 
existed,®* as England had committed itself.*+ 

In March, 1825, Canning wrote directly to the Spanish offi- 
cial, Los Rios, in order to relieve Bosanquet from further 
painful explanations to Zea. The cardinal note of Canning’s 
advice to Bosanquet was to avoid further controversy, but the 
dispatch to Zea ended with the hope that Spain might recon- 
cile itself to a matter already irrevocably decided.*® The in- 
structions to the successor of Bosanquet, Frederick Lamb, 
held the note of the foreign office of January 31 to be final and 
insisted that the American question be kept as quiet as pos- 
sible and that no conversation with Zea be held on the subject 
unless the latter had plans whereby the mediation of Great 

uP, O., Spain, 72/299, Bosanquet to Canning, 27-January, 1825. 

32 Tbid., 27 January, 1825. 

3H, O., Spain, 72/299, Bosanquet to Canning, 7 February, 1825. 


% Thid., 21 March, 1825. 
* FP, O., Spain, 72/299, Canning to Bosanquet, 29 March, 1825. 
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Britain might promote better relations between Spain and the 
South American republics.®¢ 

This silence upon so important a subject was only tactical. 
In May, the ambassador at Madrid reported the formation of 
a junta by the Spanish government for the purpose of deciding 
whether it might be expedient to make a new attempt to re- 
cover the trans-Atlantic dominions by force or to acknowledge 
their independence on condition of obtaining commercial ad- 
vantages. This information revealed a great anxiety to please 
England.27 Ambassador Lamb soon reported that he had 
been betrayed into a conversation on America with Zea in 
which he had discovered that the king’s obstinacy in non-rec- 
ognition was due to an article of faith based on an antiquated 
oath of Charles V. not to alienate any part of his dominions. 
Lamb expressed his fear to Zea that the knot of Spanish 
prosperity was to be untied in America, for by allowing other 
nations to make arrangements with Spanish America, Spain, 
although ultimately compelled to take the same course, would 
be too late to keep any of the immense benefits which might 
have been derived from an accommodation at an earlier 
moment.*® 

By August, 1825, Spain began to take seriously the Eng- 
lish offer to guarantee Cuba, but a priori precluded recog- 
nition. The United States was feared, although it disclaimed 
any intention of seizing Cuba. For Spain to dispatch men and 
ships to Cuba would be equivalent to mobilization against 
South America. ‘‘In truth’’, Canning wrote to Ambassador 
Lamb, 
this fundamental error is at the bottom of all the Spanish reasoning— 
that Spain considering the Spanish Americans as rebels, insists upon 
treating them in that light, and in no other. . . . 


Lamb’s instructions to enter no controversy with Zea were 
strong and specific, but Lamb thought the failure distinctly 


*¥F. O., Spain, 72/300, Instructions to Lamb, 18 February, 2 May, 1825. 
"F. 0., Spain, 72/299, Bosanquet to Canning, 16 May, 1825. 
“F. O., Spain, 72/300, Lamb to Canning, 20 June, 1825. 
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to explain the two points of view would not be tenderness to- 
ward Spain, but delusion.*® 

Although during the last six months of 1825 America was 
scarcely mentioned in Spanish society, Lamb urged the prec- 
edent of England in recognizing the United States in spite of 
its loyal elements; and of France in recognizing Santo Do- 
mingo.*° The recognition of Brazil also afforded an oppor- 
tunity to renew the English offices to the Duque del Infantado 
who had succeeded Zea. He was reticent, but it appeared that 
he was suffering under extreme jealousy at the arrangement 
which Portugal had obtained and that the overthrow of the 
Brazilian Empire would be highly agreeable to him. Finally, 
Infantado confessed that he could not mention pacification to 
his sovereign however much the English associated it with the 
possibility of the renewed splendor of Spain, and that only a 
direct communication from the Portuguese king would induce 
his sovereign to recognize Brazil.*! 

Lamb thought that the sinking finances of Spain and the 
increasing smuggling into the peninsula could be alleviated 
only by the withdrawal of the French troops and recognition 
of the new states, which the king, supported by foreign troops, 
alone prevented.??, Lamb likewise reported French efforts to 
convert the members of the cortes and to induce the govern- 
ment through reason and persuasion to recognize Colombia 
and Mexico.*? The Austrian minister (probably the channel 
most agreeable to England) also quickened his interest in the 
American question. The papal nuncio became so openly in 
favor of arrangements as to indicate orders from Rome. 
Lamb assured the Austrian minister that England could not 
view with pleasure any conduct which would revive war in 
America. Infantado sounded England on the guarantee of 

*F, O., Spain, 72/300, Instructions to Lamb, 1 August, 1825. 
“FF, O., Spain, 72/302, Lamb to Canning, 17 October, 13 December, 1825. 
“F, O., Spain, 72/303, Lamb to Canning, 12 December, 1825. 
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Cuba, whose governor was clamoring for three thousand men, 
as soon as he heard of the fall of San Juan de Ulloa. Infantado 
now held that the acknowledgment of the republics would be 
made possible through Bourbon princes. In the royal council 
which was to consider the American question, Ambassador 
Lamb commissioned Count. Brunetti to have a proposition 
made for the suspension of arms, but the meeting broke up in 
general disapprobation of this proposition. In vain did Lamb 
paint for Infantado the hopeless situation in Mexico and the 
danger of Cuba from both rebellion and invasion.** 

The English and French ambassadors then made common 
cause. Adjustment of the American question seemed possible. 
The Spanish king was in dire need of money: ‘‘Como, no tengo 
nada’’. ‘‘Settle with America’’, retorted Pére Cyril. ‘‘If I 
thought that, I should not be long about it’’, said the king. 
Great hope was now placed in the French ambassador who 
had the discretion of employing large sums of money in cases 
of emergency, but he appeared in doubt.t5 Meanwhile, the 
American ambassador had addressed a note of 153 pages to 
the Duque del Infantado on the subject of the recognition of 
Hispanic America.*® Infantado began to talk of a plenipo- 
tentiary. The English minister reported that a feather might 
turn the scales or the war might go on until it reached the 
shores of the peninsula. Yet he lamented that he possessed 
not the requisite feather.*7 Soon the scales appeared tipped 
the other way. The Spanish expedition, which Spain thought 
lost, arrived at Havana. Brazil’s attitude was uncertain and 
Bolivar’s troops had that fact to concern them before they 
could look forward to Cuba. Spain again fell back on its old 
principle of procrastination. Even Infantado recommended 
Louis XIV.’s example to Ferdinand VII.*® 

“F. 0., Spain, 72/314, Lamb to Canning, 7 February, 1826. 

** Ibid., 18 February, 1826. 

* Tbid., 19 February, 1826. 
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In the spring of 1826, the British foreign office held em- 
phatically that the renewal of the American question when 
Spain had a navy in America and men at Ulloa was no 
longer possible. While the disposition to mediate still re- 
mained, England had no intention of mediating to secure ad- 
vantageous terms for Spain.*® At the same time, however, 
the foreign office announced the acceptance of the invitation 
of Hurtado, the Colombian envoy at the Court of St. James’s, 
for the appointment of a commissioner to the Panama Con- 
ference. Lamb was ordered to acquaint the Duque del In- 
fantado of the appointment of Dawkins; but also to explain 
that his object was only to watch the interests of Britain there 
and to give no offense to Spain.®® That part of Dawkins’s in- 
structions which related to pacification between Spain and its 
late colonies was also immediately dispatched to the British 
minister in Madrid with the suggestion to withhold its dis- 
closure until the success of its execution could be determined, 
else Spain might be led to expectations which might not be 
realized ; moreover, the French ambassador and the American 
minister might try to prevent its success. 

Postponement of further consideration of the American 
question was contingent upon another factor so seldom 
stressed, but of such imponderable weight in diplomacy—the 
state of politics at home. ‘‘We have agreed to postpone the 
consideration of Spain and her colonies’’, said Canning to 
Granville, 
till after the rising of our respective Parliaments. Could we take up 
that subject in June—you and I—with Villéle, and settle it in sub- 
stance leaving the formalities to be gone through by you and Damas 
after my coming away ?51 


In spite of the statement of his government that Spain had 
lost its colonies irretrievably, the French ambassador soon 


“© F, O., Spain, 72/312, Canning to Lamb, 15 February, 1826. 
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slackened his pace in the American affair. The English min- 
ister in Madrid cut off relations with the American minister 
because he proposed the admission of Russia to a general 
conference.°? 

In May, Hurtado, the es ambassador and minister 
plenipotentiary in London, appealed for the good offices of 
Britain to secure a cessation of hostilities between Colombia 
and Spain, not necessarily on the basis of complete and imme- 
diate recognition through a definitive treaty of peace, but on 
the basis of an armistice of long duration such as Spain had 
used in reconciling itself to the emancipation of the United 
States of the Low Countries. Circumstances for presenting 
the proposition to Spain seemed inauspicious, but Canning 
suggested two facts which might open Spanish eyes. First, 
the forts of Callao had capitulated, which tended to render 
acute the problem of Spain’s retaining even its insular pos- 
sessions. Infantado’s reaction to this fact would determine 
whether or not Hurtado’s proposal should be disclosed. The 
second fact was the intimated disposition of France to 
withdraw its troops. This, he thought, would operate more 
strongly than any other consideration to quicken the decision 
of the Spanish ministry for reconciliation with its late Ameri- 
can provinces.®8 

The English actually made another attempt, but their ef- 
forts were again chilled. At Infantado’s reception of their 
overture, Canning was plainly exasperated and agreed with 
Lamb that constant advice and pressure served only to excite 
unfounded suspicion. To the selfish interests of Great Brit- 
ain, he said, it was all the same if Spain recognized its colonies 
then, ten years subsequently, or not at all, for was not Great 
Britain the only European power in legalized intercourse with 
Spanish America? Was not similar intercourse with other 
European powers dependent upon a recognition which in turn 
appeared contingent upon Spanish recognition? Recognition 


“ F. O., Spain, 72/315, Lamb to Canning, 22 April, 1826. 
“ F. O., Spain, 72/312, Canning to Lamb, 12 May, 1826. 
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by Spain would have divested England of these obvious ad- 
vantages. Canning further insisted that Infantado’s mind be 
set aright on the guarantee of Cuba. By what right, he 
inquired, could the United States department of state de- 
eree that one belligerent power shall not attack? To him it 
amounted to becoming a direct party to the war. This last 
response of Spain, Canning concluded, ‘‘destroys the hope, if 
it does not destroy the desire, of being useful’’.*4 

By a dispatch of October 6, 1826, the English renewed their 
insistence despite the fact that all forms of advice appeared 
exhausted and that English interest now hardly extended be- 
yond justice and humanity.®> Yet the mediation of England 
was still Hurtado’s express desire, and Dawkins reported that 
the same sentiment permeated the Panama Congress. In this 
very month of October, Lamb let the Spanish government 
know that silence would be considered as a total and unquali- 
fied refusal of reconciliation and thus reported to the Ameri- 
eans. The failure of French and Russian pressure and the 
unfavorable Spanish note to Secretary Everett were taken as 
a refusal by England, which, while willing to render service, 
held the time past for offering it.°* And thus ended Canning’s 
‘amicable and furious correspondence’’.®? Henceforth Brit- 
ish efforts were never shot through with the same eagerness 
and enthusiasm. 

For four years after 1826, British diplomatic interest in 
the recognition of the colonies by the mother country was ex- 
pressed only in a few desultory remarks. The American ques- 
tion was now quiet. England could no longer urge recognition 
without becoming ridiculous. Notwithstanding, occasional 
dispatches attested to the omnipresence of the question. The 
new ambassador, Bosanquet, in the spring of 1828, wrote to 

“F, O., Spain, 72/312, Canning to Lamb, 1 July, 1826. 
%F, O., Spain, 72/313, Canning to Lamb, 11 October, 1826. 
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the Harl of Dudley®* that the American question was again 
being considered, probably without the participation of Ofalia 
who would not dare recommend recognition as he had been 
accused of selling himself to England upon a former offer of 
mediation. Although not sanguine, Bosanquet believed that 
mere consideration was a point gained and asserted that there 
were numerous advocates of reconciliation if they only dared 
speak out. In this view no doubt he was right, for within 
three months the consulado of Cadiz, a body well qualified to 
understand the situation, addressed a most respectful memo- 
rial to the king favoring the recognition of America, although 
even so late as 1830 no one dared to present it to him.®® 

But England was shaken from this unavoidable inactivity 
when it learned of a Spanish expedition which was fitting out 
at Havana against Mexico. Bosanquet urged that the publi- 
cation of the opinion of his Majesty’s government would serve 
to discountenance the expedition.*° To the next ambassador, 
Addington, Aberdeen held up this new step as demonstrating 
lack of progress in terminating difficulties. It also made 
Cuba, Aberdeen pointed out, a center of insurrection and 
strife which might be followed by the intervention of the 
United States. Addington was accordingly instructed to pro- 
test in the strongest manner possible in friendship.*t The 
minister was, however, upbraided® for protesting in writing, 
for it was believed that this might preclude further remon- 
strance. 

Prince Polignac was now (1830) broaching the question of 
a Spanish prince for Mexico, but it was the opinion of the 
English minister that neither the Spanish king nor the Mexi- 
cans would accept him.* 

“FP. O., Spain, 72/340, Bosanquet to the Earl of Dudley, 28 April, 1828. 

” F. O., Spain, 72/341, Bosanquet to Aberdeen, 30 July, 1828. 

”F. O., Spain, 72/365, Bosanquet to Aberdeen, 18 January, 1830. 
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Under Palmerston pressure for Spanish recognition of 
Hispanic America was again exerted as it always was upon 
the slightest possibility of success. The English ambassador 
received urgent instructions to press the Spanish government 
to recognize the independence ‘‘pure and simple’’ of the whole 
of the Spanish American states.** Accordingly, Addington 
took advantage of reports in the French journals concerning 
the arrival of Mexican commissioners in Havana to negotiate 
for recognition by Spain and spoke to Secretary Salmon. 
That minister replied that he knew nothing of the report, 
but ‘‘I observed to M. Salmon’’, continued Addington, 


in a half-serious half-jocular tone that notwithstanding I believed him 
and his colleagues to be incorrigible on the subject of Spanish Ameri- 
can independence, I should take the liberty of once more telling his 
excellency that the Spanish govt. had committed an egregious fault 
in not acknowledging that independence long since; and every day 
that passed, that error was assuming a deeper dye. 


Here he depicted the advantages Spain had already forfeited, 
and contended that a real equivalent was the great extension 
which would accrue to Spanish trade from reopening the 
American ports to Spanish vessels. Such a privilege Ad- 
dington regarded as worth the renunciation of a barren and 
empty title. Clearly the Spanish government was wavering. 
Spain, remarked Secretary Salmon, was not incorrigible, but 
more pressing affairs had submerged the American question, 
and in any event Spain could not admit independence before 
negotiations. Addington cited the treaty of 1783. The ad- 
vantages which Canning had stressed were now expected. 
Such a suggestion Addington countered by showing that 
other powers already had as great privileges as could be con- 
ferred on any foreign power, Spain included. Still Salmon 
appeared to believe himself in possession of a high card, 


“FP, O., Spain, 72/395, Addington to Palmerston, 2 December, 1832. 
*®F. O., Spain, 72/379, Addington to Palmerston, 26 May, 1831. 
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probably the idea of Spanish American monarchies. ‘‘I saw’’, 
summarized Addington, 


that it was useless to press the matter further at this moment, but I 
think I have of late perceived, both in M. Salmon and in M. Balles- 
teros, a disposition to look upon the question of recognition of Ameri- 
can independence with less morbid disfavor than heretofore: as if they 
had begun to accustom their minds to view that recognition as not so 
totally out of the pale of possibility as they did some time ago.*¢ 


Late in the year he could cite the Spanish wish to prevent a 
clash with Great Britain and Spain’s tendency toward recon- 
ciliation with America in answer to Palmerston’s inquiry 
concerning a Spanish-Russian convention against Mexico, re- 
ported without proper foundation by the Mexican minister.*’ 

In 1832, the Duke of San Fernando was ‘‘desired by some 
friends of his’’, probably the queen, to learn if Great Britain 
would concur in case the king, who was violently prejudiced, 
could be induced to recognize Mexico under the sovereignty 
of one of his brothers. Ambassador Addington thereupon be- 
gan to press recognition pure and simple, without a proviso 
or peculiar scheme of government, in fact, with the under- 
standing that the states should be recognized under the exist- 
ing governments. He had, however, failed in his attempt to 
carry out Wellington’s instructions as well as subsequent 
ones. Neither the former British government nor the pres- 
ent government, the ambassador added, had any view of rec- 
ognition except of the simplest nature. He repeated that 
armed force would be opposed by Great Britain and added 
that while Britain preferred monarchy to a republic, the new 
world would not tolerate a despot of the old world type. Duke 
Fernando urged the preference of Britain for monarchy and 
the encroachments of the United States in ‘‘Tyas’’ [Texas] 

”F. O., Spain, 72/379, Addington to Palmerston, 26 May, 1831. 
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in case of recognition according to Britain’s scheme, but he 
naturally left the question to the ministry. Addington con- 
cluded with reference to the king’s obstinacy: 


Unless his intellect gives way under his bodily infirmities, I can give 
your Lordship no hope of our attaining the end which we desire with 
regard to Spanish America.®8 


Whenever they chose, Spanish officials completely stalled con- 
versation on the question of recognizing America by very per- 
plexingly connecting it with the Portuguese question in which 
Britain stood opposed to Spain.® 

Palmerston completely approved Addington’s discreet 
course with Duke San Fernando: 


H.M. Govt. undoubtedly think that the recognition of the New Ameri- 
can states by Spain and the conclusion of peace between Spain and 
those states would be an arrangement most fortunate for the civilized 
world, and highly advantageous to the real interests of Spain herself. 
H.M. Govt. would feel no less pride than satisfaction if they were 
able to contribute to the accomplishment of so desirable a consum- 
mation; but while the Portuguese question is pending H.M. Govt. do 
not deem it expedient to make any fresh communication to the Span- 
ish govt. upon the tender subject of American affairs. 


The evidence tended to show that nothing but overwhelming 
force would induce the American states to accept a king, and 
that king a Spaniard. It was generally believed that armed 
force would in all probability fail as the former attempts of 
Spain to retain or recover its American dominion had failed. 
In that contingency, if Palmerston could have his way, Eng- 
land would not remain passive.” 

Again on September 9, 1833, the foreign office issued in- 
structions to the new ambassador, Villiers, at Madrid. The 
real welfare of Spain, the progress of civilization in the new 

® F, O., Spain, 72/395, Addington to Palmerston, 2 December, 1832. 
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world, and the commercial interests of Great Britain urgently 
required Spanish acknowledgment of the new republics, ran 
these instructions. Palmerston, who had frequently inter- 
viewed Zea, the Spanish secretary of state, when he was in 
London, accurately summed up his and the Spanish view dur- 
ing Spain’s last days of irreconcilability. 

His [Zea’s] notion seemed to be, that the American states would be 
driven to seek in the arms of Spain a refuge from the miseries of in- 
ternal anarchy, and that they would return like prodigal offspring 
with repentant submission to the parental embrace, forgetting that 
what he styled triumphant anarchy presupposed the ascendency of a 
party... . Another idea which seemed not to appear altogether 
chimerical to M. de Zea was that some of these states might ask for, 
or accept, princes of the royal family of Spain as their sovereign. 


The foreign office stressed the futility of arms, and the fact 
that Great Britain had already acknowledged most of these 
republics. Spain supposed that intercourse with democracies 
using the Spanish language and institutions would endanger 
absolute monarchy. These dangers, the English apprehended, 
could not be diminished by further delay. 

In view of the delicate situation, Villiers, replacing Ad- 
dington, was instructed to conform his language to the senti- 
ments of the British government and not to make any specific 
proposition, but to communicate with the government should 
it appear that this would be attended with advantage.” 

The conflict between the queen regent and Don Carlos now 
monopolized the Spanish stage,’? as the Portuguese question 
had done previously, to the exclusion of the American prob- 
lem. Secretary Zea was soon dismissed and Martinez de la 
Rosa appointed in his stead.78 

With the ministry of Martinez de la Rosa, Spanish senti- 
ment became unmistakable. Villiers learned of the intention 
ae F. O., Spain, 72/306, Palmerston’s instructions to Canning, 9 December, 
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of the Spanish government to recognize the Brazils™! and 
took advantage of the knowledge to urge the recognition of 
the Spanish-American provinces, as an act of sound policy 
and justice too long delayed, before the meeting of a cortes 
which had already once shown its narrow views and prejudices 
on the subject. Then Martinez de la Rosa was pressed to 
accept the credentials of General Montilla, representing the 
leading Spanish-American de facto governments. After 
some discussion Martinez de la Rosa said he could no longer 
contemplate difficulties and agreed to supply General Mon- 
tilla with passports for coming to Madrid to begin negoti- 
ations for recognizing the states which Montilla was charged 
to represent.7> In accordance with the instructions of the 
British government its minister presented the request of 
General Montilla that a person might be appointed to nego- 
tiate a treaty between Spain and Venezuela. Martinez de 
la Rosa now readily expressed the willingness of the Spanish 
government to recognize the Spanish American states and 
to enter into friendly relations with them. The Spanish min- 
ister himself agreed to negotiate the treaty upon terms of 
perfect equality and, he hoped, reciprocal advantages, if 
General Montilla would accept the invitation of the Spanish 
government to come to Madrid. The former asked that 
Palmerston be informed of his readiness to comply with 
the British wishes and to receive any authorized agents of 
the South American states who were desirous of negotiating 
treaties with Spain upon the same terms as those accorded 
General Montilla.7* Next year General Soublette was sent 
from Venezuela via England to Madrid.” 

As the matter of acknowledgment approached its con- 
summation, it became increasingly apparent that British 

“FF, O., Spain, 72/420, ‘‘Official Article’? concerning the appointment of 
Dalanot Charge d’Affaires at Rio de Janeiro, 7 June, 1834. 
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wishes had been appreciably altered. In 1823, in a confer- 
ence with Prince de Polignac, Canning had disclaimed any 
inclination to appropriate any part of the Spanish colonies 
and expressed England’s willingness to be ranked after the 
mother country on terms of equality with other powers. 
This memorandum obviously referred to a particular period 
and had the particular object of inducing Spain to make 
treaties of peace with those provinces already declared inde- 
pendent.7* But that policy was evidently abandoned after 
Spain was 

so repeatedly, but in vain urged by Great Britain to recognize their 
independence, and to obtain for herself advantages which no other 
nation would have then disputed or complained of. 


About this juncture, moreover, Britain proposed that Spain 
cede the British settlement in Honduras in order to take it 
out of the range of the discussions between Spain and South 
America and made the whole Central American question con- 
tingent upon this cession.”® In the negotiations the English 
ambassador accused the American minister of bad faith and 
called the attention of Martinez de la Rosa to the unfounded 
merit claimed by the United States in determining the bent 
of American affairs. 

General Soublette concurred in the British view that the 
treaty which Count Toreno, successor to Martinez de la Rosa, 
had requested him to draft should avoid details. With this 
document Toreno was dissatisfied, because it included no 
offer of advantage to Spain or reparation for damages to 
Spanish subjects. Villiers answered this complaint by ex- 
pressing England’s intention to claim the same position as 
Spain. He also pointed out that the United States and 
France would possibly do likewise.8® Villiers availed him- 
self, however, of every opportunity which presented itself 

*F. 0., Spain, 72/339, Villiers to Wellington, 19 March, 1835. 
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to facilitate negotiations between the Spanish government 
and General Soublette. Little progress was made after the 
report of the cabinet in 1834 which thought the colonies eager 
to sacrifice greatly for recognition, for Martinez de la Rosa 
delayed in order to avoid the responsibility of terminating 
Spain’s overseas dominion and Toreno followed his example. 
Santa Maria, the Mexican delegate, refused Toreno’s invita- 
tion to come to Madrid. Toreno showed some asperity and 
threatened to use the Mexican loyal party. Soublette re- 
quested a year in which to persuade Santa Maria to comply 
with Toreno’s request.81 Upon Palmerston’s urging, Santa 
Maria wrote Soublette his decision to repair to Madrid with 
a view to terminating in a satisfactory manner the question 
of recognition. 

The whole question was now referred to the council of 
regency. Villiers, upon request of Toreno, who was appre- 
hensive of differences in the council, visited the duke of Ahu- 
mada in order to bring him into line, but found him still ex- 
pecting some commercial advantages. Of this misconception 
Villiers relieved him and elicited from him the statement 
that equality was the only basis upon which to treat and the 
promise to recommend this course in the council of regency. 

But the business of negotiation did not proceed apace. 
At first Soublette’s mission was unsatisfactory. Then both 
Soublette and Santa Maria expected the same outcome. 
Again, the Spanish minister dallied. Santa Marfa appealed 
to Villiers on the ground of the war in Texas and the conduct 
of the United States, but Villiers replied that so long as the 
claims of British subjects in Mexico were unsettled, Great 
Britain would not consider Mexico as having any claim to 
the good offices of Great Britain. On February 27, 1836, Vil- 
liers reported to his government that the negotiations, in 
which the South American delegates had consulted him at 
every step, were no more advanced than on the day when 
Soublette arrived in Madrid. 

%F, O., Spain, 72/357, Villiers to Palmerston, 17 and 21 February, 1836. 
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It now devolved upon the British minister to prevent the 
new secretary, Mendizabal, from carrying the whole South 
American affair before the cortes. No minister, said Mendi- 
zabal, could assume responsibility for the disarmament of an 
empire. Mandizabal abandoned the idea but answered Sou- 
blette’s project with a counter proposal for a reduction of 
one half on duties as levied on other countries. Against such 
family arrangements of mutual commercial advantages, 
which England had first urged and then conveniently decided 
to deny, the British protested vigorously.8* Mina, now the 
Mexican agent, presented, upon the advice of the English min- 
ister, an able, temperate, and convincing note on Mexico’s 
previous engagements, but Mendizabal’s insistence on the 
sanction of the cortes brought Mina and Soublette to the verge 
of demanding their passports. But in view of the time already 
spent the English minister advised them to wait for the 
cortes which was to assemble seven weeks later. 

As grandiloquent as stubborn, the keynote of the queen’s 
speech before the cortes was: 


It is high time that two people whom nature made brethern should 
become forever friends, and that the bonds of subordination and de- 
pendence being dissolved, others shall succeed them more gentle and 
more lasting—those of equality and concord founded upon reciprocal 
advantages, 


The report of the special committee on recognition was ac- 
cepted unanimously and without a word against the general 
measure. In the same month, Spain stood ready to issue a 
royal decree, placing the subjects and commerce of Mexico 
on the footing of a friendly nation and to sign an interna- 
tional treaty. Such was the news which the United States, 
displaying unseemingly haste, dispatched southward in a 
special ship to her sister republics. 

Thus, in a quarter century, British negotiation on the 
Spanish American question had passed through four phases. 


“F. O., 72/478, Villiers to Palmerston, 11 February, 1837. 
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Vacillating under the continental statesmanship of Castle- 
reagh, England, between 1810 and 1822, held aloof as far as 
possible from a question rapidly becoming the obsession of 
Americans like Henry Clay. In the second phase, from 1822 
to 1824, Britain absolutely opposed foreign partitions, but 
favored a commercial entente between Spain and its lost 
colonies or even Bourbon princes for the new world. British 
diplomacy also employed its wiles to induce Spain to have 
the grace to precede England and the rest of Europe in the 
inevitable recognition of the new states. This policy reached 
a grand crescendo under Canning in 1824 when Spain was 
informed that the use of a commercial interdiction would 
elicit English recognition of Spain’s late colonies and the 
employment of foreign armies require the acquiescence of 
the British navy. But after numerous and futile overtures 
to Spain, Canning resolved in the same year no longer to 
hold English recognition contingent upon that of Spain. In 
the third period, between 1824 and 1826, interspersed with 
months of tactical but ominous silence, English memorials 
and protests to Spain—which after England’s recognition of 
the new world had one reason less for pleasing that country 
—insisted that the danger of losing Cuba through invasion 
and revolution, England’s willingness to guarantee the is- 
land, and the trade and best interests of Spain, all rendered 
imperative a step already irrevocably decided. After the 
fall of San Juan de Ulloa in 1826, however, England would 
no longer support commercial concessions for Spain. The 
American question then dropped into comparative silence for 
a span of four years. Willing to render service to Spain in 
avoiding an error every day assuming ‘‘a deeper dye’’, al- 
though holding the time past for offering it, England began 
its last and desultory period of pressure—that of Palmer- 
ston. With no inducements to offer but the behests of com- 
merce, civilization, and the welfare of Spain itself, England, 
between 1830 and 1836, sometimes raised the American ques- 
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tion ‘‘in a half-serious, half-jocular’’ vein, only to be goaded 
at other times by rumors of coercive expeditions and the 
growing fear of Yankee imperialism, into more serious effort 
on behalf of ‘‘pure and simple’’ Spanish recognition of the 
new world offspring. 
JoHn Tate Lannine. 
Duke University. 


THE EARL OF WARWICK, A SPECULATOR 
IN PIRACY 


Elizabethan pirates and their adventures are well known, 
but their immediate successors have not received as much 
attention as is due them in view of the extent and importance 
of their operations. The Anglo-Spanish peace of 1604 
caused many, who had hitherto sought fortune and adven- 
ture in piracy along the Spanish main, to look for some 
profitable use of their capital and ships that was not frowned 
upon by the government. This hastened the effort to found 
trading posts in the west such as those of the east. The prof- 
its of piracy, however, were too alluring for others, and 
plundering expeditions continued on a larger scale than has 
often been supposed. 

James I. might disapprove such activities but he could 
not prevent them. He might refuse to grant the papers 
which had supported Elizabethan privateers, but other 
princes were willing enough to issue such commissions in 
consideration of the large sums which wealthy English mer- 
chants were willing to pay. It was a common practice for 
rulers to increase their military strength with recruits fur- 
nished by some nobleman of a neutral country in return for 
a money payment. It was, therefore, no unusual departure 
for a prince to add to his maritime power by granting com- 
missions to neutral citizens to prey upon the commerce of 
his enemy. It was doubly advantageous in the case of Eng- 
lishmen, for they were willing to pay a considerable sum for 
the right to enjoy the plunder taken, thus permitting a ruler 
to add to his revenue and weaken the power of his rival at 
one stroke. 

Other factors encouraged the continuance of piracy. 
There was no adequate policing nor means of defense against 
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these sea rovers. Spanish sea power had been broken. The 
English navy was rapidly passing into a decadent state. 


Captains who had gone to the expense of fitting out their 


ships, once at sea, too often had no qualms about indemnify- 
ing themselves at the expense of any one so unfortunate as 
to cross their path. This practice was encouraged by the 
general rule of no plunder, no pay under which men were 
enlisted for such voyages. The larger the plunder, the larger 
was the share of each individual connected with the voyage. 
And when it was not safe to bring the booty into an English 
harbor, it was not very difficult to find some foreign port 
where the prize could.be disposed of profitably. 

Efforts of James to curb piracy proved ineffective. Offi- 
cials were susceptible to large bribes, which the adventures 
could easily offer. Raleigh in 1618 felt that he would have 
been safe in taking the Plate Fleet, declaring that he could 
have given ten thousand here and twenty thousand there and 
still have had six hundred thousand for the king.1 Ships 
were sent out by James with license to capture pirates, but 
the temptation was too strong for these to become pirates, 
and, as Sir Thomas Roe complained, this became ‘‘a Com- 
mon Pretence of beeing Piratts’’.2 Honest merchant ships 
went armed for protection, but when opportunity was offered 
they, too, often plundered as a sideline.2 In 1612, it was ar- 
ranged to return the Persian ambassador, Sir Robert Shir- 
ley, to his post in some other way than ‘‘with English ships 
and sailors’’ for fear that they would turn pirates once they 
were in so remote a region. 

Moreover, public opinion did not condemn a man for 
legitimate privateering, and throughout the first half of the 
seventeenth century it was difficult to distinguish between a 

*Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1611-1618, p. 577. 

* Roe to East India Company, February 14, 1617/18, Original Correspondence 
in the India Office (hereinafter cited as O. C.), V. 610. 

*L. P. Smith, Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotten (Oxford, 1907), I. 73. 
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privateer and a pirate. The legal distinction rested upon the 
possession of papers warranting their plundering expedi- 
tions, but, papers ‘or no papers, there was little difference in 
their actions. Needless to say the Spanish made no distinc- 
tion between them. The only advantage in having papers 
lay in the right to bring captures into port where they might 
be declared legal prize. Englishmen made a distinction based 
upon friendship or enmity. Friends referred to such deeds as 
legitimate privateering; enemies did not hesitate to use the 
term piracy. Moreover, one of the best criterions was that 
of Raleigh’s famous statement that no one was called a pirate 
for millions but only for small things was such a term used.® 
It is necessary to use the terms interchangeably. The most 
important of seventeenth century plunderers usually had pa- 
pers of some sort, and it was easy to establish the legality of 
their activities in a none too critical public eye. 

The attitude of the lower merchant classes toward pirates 
was that of one of Heywood’s characters, who declared 


Here they vent many brave commodities, 
By which some gain accrews. Th’ are my good customers, 
And still returne me profit.® 


Many of this class found employment as sailors on such expe- 
ditions. The Venetian ambassador wrote in 1620: ‘‘ With re- 
gard to the mass of the populace, which has acquired such 
wealth by privateering, and among the common people in par- 
ticular, they are not in ill repute’’.’ Too many of the upper 
classes were engaged in privateering as a part of their com- 
mercial interests or were receiving some of the returns there- 
from for any strong opposition to arise. It is not surprising 
that England appeared to outsiders as a nation having ‘‘no 
99 8 


scruples about piracy’’. 


5 Ibid., p. 577. 

* Thomas Heywood, ‘‘ The faire Maid of the West’’. 

™Lande to Doge and Senate, August 10, 1620, Cal. Venetian State Papers, 
XVI. 488. 

® Contarini to Doge and Senate, May 30, 1628, in ibid., XXI. 146. 
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English settlements in the new world were in most cases 
open to pirates as bases of operation and trading stations. 
Especially was this true in the West Indies, where, in fact, 
settlement was sometimes partly due to the desire for such 
bases. When communications and supplies from England 
were infrequent and uncertain, colonists naturally welcomed 
the supplies brought in by chance ships, purchased them, and 
asked no questions. Another motive for making their ports 
free to these men was the fear that they might otherwise turn 
in vengeance upon their own countrymen.® 

Under these conditions piracy flourished, and no better 
illustration of this fact can be found than in the adventures 
of Robert Rich, second Earl of Warwick. As a colonizer, 
a puritan, an outstanding opponent of Charles I., and a 
parliamentary lord high admiral during the civil war he is 
well known to students of the seventeenth century, but his 
career as a privateer has never received the attention due the 
greatest of the successors of Drake and Raleigh. This phase 
of his activities is of interest because it epitomizes the whole 
history of privateering in one of its most interesting periods. 
It is a story which may be divided into four distinct periods, 
the first of which corresponds roughly to the reign of James 
I., in which captains became out-and-out pirates or associated 
themselves with men like Warwick, who were wealthy enough 
to secure commissions from some foreign prince. 

*Governor Butler wrote from Somers Islands in 1620: ‘‘. . . In your general 
letters you seem to be in great fear lest the receipt of such as you please to term 
pirates should cause the Spaniard to attempt upon us. And why may you not 
misdoubt lest the exclusion of such as are our friends (an act for ought I know 
even against the law of nations) may produce the same effect with them, and 
cause them to make the same war upon us that they do on the Spaniard in the 
West Indies, since the grounds are one and the same? The people here, I can 
assure you take the inhibition in another sense, and begin to talk that these strict 
courses against their admittance are only set on foot for fear lest the poor in- 
habitants here, by getting some refreshment and clothing from them, should not 


be tied (as hitherto) to the cut-throat prices of the Magazine Ship’’.—Butler to 
Nathaniel Rich, October 23, 1620, Manchester Papers, 284. 
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Warwick’s first ventures were in conjunction with his 
father, with whom, as Gardiner declared, piracy had degen- 
erated into a mere commercial speculation. Under Elizabeth 
he had built up one of the largest private fleets in England, 
by the use of which he had added considerably to one of the 
greatest fortunes of the country—a fortune founded by the 
infamous Richard Rich under Henry VIII. This same for- 
tune enabled him to rise to the peerage in 1618 as the earl of 
Warwick. His death shortly thereafter left his fortune, fleet, 
and title to his son, from whom came their fame. 

In 1616, Lord Rich had sent out three ships with license to 
capture pirates,’® but unknown to his king he also had a com- 
mission for preying on the Spanish, which he had secured in 
return for a large money payment from the duke of Savoy." 
Two of these ships proceeded to the West Indies. After two 
years of plundering they returned to Europe, but went to 
Villafranca because the demand of the Spanish ambassador 
and certain officials of the Indies companies for redress for 
the seizure of the ships made it inadvisable to return to Eng- 
land.12 In the same year the young Rich and Philip Bar- 
nardo, a Genoese merchant of London, sent out two other 
ships under similar license to capture pirates. These, too, 
were sailing under false colors and held commissions for 
privateering from the duke of Savoy and the duke of Flor- 
ence.!* -These ships proceeded to the Red Sea, where they 
gave chase to a ship belonging to no less a person than the 
queen mother of the Great Mogul, the cargo of which was val- 
ued at one hundred thousand pounds.'* The chance appear- 


1 Lionello to Doge and Senate, February 10, 1617, Cal. Venetian State Papers, 
XIV. 437. 

1 An agent of the duke of Savoy had been in England that year. One may 
follow the mission of this agent and the attention shown him by Rich in volume 
XIII of the Calendar of Venetian State Papers. 

22 Contarini to Doge and Senate, May 31, 1618, in ibid., XV. 376. 

8 Abbott to Roe, February 19, 1618/19, P. R. O., S. P., 14/105, p. 118. 

4 Pory to Carleton, October 25, 1618, P. R. O., 8. P. 14/105, p. 46. 
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ance of the East India Company’s ships on the way out from 
England alone prevented their taking the ship. 


Had the ships of Rich succeeded in robbing the powerful . 


ruler in this way the effect on English trade and influence in 
the east would have been most disastrous. Captain Pring, 
who was in command of the fleet which rescued the ship, wrote 
the East India Company: 


. . . | praise God with all my heart that we lighted so on them for 
if they had taken the Junk and known to be English (which could not 
long have been concealed) all your goods in this country could not 
have made satisfaction according to their desire and that is commonly 
their law in these cases.15 


Sir Thomas Roe, ambassador at the Mogul’s court, declared 
that had they succeeded 


your goods and our persons had answered it. I ordered the seizure of 
the ships, prizes, and goods, and converted them to your use and must 
now tell you if you be not round in some course with these men you 
will have the seas full, and your trade in India is utterly lost, and 
our lives exposed to pledge in the hands of Moors. I am loath to lie 
in irons for any man’s faults but mine own. I love Sir Robert Rich 
well and you may be pleased to do him any curtesy in restitution be- 
cause he was abused, but I must say, if you give way, you give encour- 
agement. . . . For Barnardo, I doubt not you will be sensible of his 
plot and call him into question. He gets the Duke of Savoy’s com- 
mission, but the faces are all English. . . . If you suffer rovers in 
these seas, there must be no traders. It is hard to prove to these 
people the difference of merchant and pirate if all of a nation, or if 
you could prove it I am unwilling to lie for a pawn until certificate 
came out of Europe.1¢ 


Edward Monox wrote from Persia a similar letter declaring 
that had they taken the ship ‘‘God knows how it would have 
stood with our trade in these parts.’’17_ The tone of these let- 
ters is easily understood when it is recalled that it had been 


* Pring to East India Co., November 12, 1617, O. C., V. 564. 
** Roe to East India Co., February 14, 1617/18, O. C., V. 610. 
 Monox to ibid., December 28, 1617, 0. C., V. 586. 
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so recently as 1616 that Sir Thomas Roe had secured privi- 
leges of trade for the English in the dominions of the Great 
Mogul. 

The news of this affair caused much feeling among the 
members of the India Company. Rich, on the other hand, felt 
himself greatly injured by the interference and capture of his 
ships, and there followed a dispute extending over ten years. 
The feeling of the first months wore off, and the dispute re- 
solved itself into fruitless and repeated efforts at an agree- 
ment. Finally, in 1628, Warwick took the matter before the 
house of lords,!® where a committee brought a compromise on 
four thousand pounds damages to Warwick.® Thus ended 
the first great dispute arising out of Warwick’s privateering. 

The second dispute that came out of his adventures under 
these foreign commissions was with the officers of the Vir- 
ginia Company. In 1618 he fitted out the famous Treasurer 
under the command of Captain Daniel Elfrith.2® This ship 
proceeded to the West Indies and engaged in plundering the 
Spanish. Captain Samuel Argall, a friend of Warwick, was 
at that time governor of Virginia, and this ship, as well as 
others similarly engaged, was allowed rights of trade and 
provisioning in the Virginia harbor. Early in 1619, it set sail 
from Virginia under pretense of getting salt and goats for 
the needs of the colony.*! 

In the meantime there had been a complete reorganization 
of the Virginia Company and its affairs. Argall was removed 
in favor of Captain George Yeardley, who arrived at James- 
town in January, 1619. There was strong opposition in the 
company to the encouragement of piracy, and Elfrith’s recep- 
tion upon his return to Virginia was such that he sailed in 

8 Journals of the House of Lords, III. 837. 

2 Court Book of the East India Co., X. 406-408, 410-412. The whole dispute 
may be followed in the Court Books in the India Office. 

*® A. P, Newton, Colonizing Activities of English Puritans (New Haven, 1914), 


p. 35. 
21 Manchester Papers, 279. 
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considerable haste for the Somers Islands, leaving, however, 
one of the ship’s minor officers, who when put on oath by the 
governor admitted that they had been robbing the Spanish. 
Yeardley had already informed the company that there was 
constant rumor ‘‘that this ship had gone to rob the King of 
Spain’s subjects by seeking pillage in the West Indies and 
that this was done by direction from my Lord of Warwick.’’*? 
The confirmation of this rumor was received by Sir Edwin 
Sandys, who with the support of Warwick had in April dis- 
placed Smith as governor of the company. 

The steps taken by Sandys on the receipt of this news 
caused as much bitterness as any incident in the historic quar- 
rel that split the Virginia Company. The effect was to throw 
Warwick and his friends definitely on the side of Smith and 
Johnson in bitter opposition to Sandys, Southampton, and the 
Ferrars. Without notifying Warwick, Sandys assembled the 
Virginia Council, made public the contents of the letter, and 
declared it to be their duty to notify the king’s council. He 
also went to the Spanish ambassador, the famous Gondomar, 
and assured him that the company was in no way connected 
with the activities of the ship.?? This action involved no little 
danger to Warwick, for it suddenly threatened him with the 
confiscation of his ship and goods and exposed him to con- 
siderable personal danger. The influence of Gondomar at the 
English court is well known, and the recent beheading of 
Raleigh had emphasized the opposition of James to piracy, 
particularly as directed against Spain. Warwick naturally 
was very bitter. 

The affair of the Treasurer continued to play an important 
part in the disputes of the Virginia Company until its final 
disruption in 1623. One of the points in contention between 
the two factions was the reception of pirates in the Ber- 

™ Ibid. 
* Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, I. 30. 
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mudas,”* and one of the charges against the Warwick faction 
was that they aided and abetted these illegal practices.25 

With this beginning Warwick undoubtedly continued his 
privateering throughout the remaining years of the reign of 
James I., but there were no outstanding achievements or dis- 
putes to leave a record of his undertakings. Enough has been 
said to show that the reign of James was one of open piracy 
or privateering under foreign papers. Such activities at 
times led to complications with the new commercial companies 
and with the government. No better evidence, however, of 
the inability of James to control this piracy can be found than 
the elevation of Lord Rich to the peerage in the very midst 
of the expeditions recounted above. James opposed piracy, 
but he also needed money! 

The war with Spain, begun in 1625, ushered in the second 
period of seventeenth century privateering, in which War- 
wick and other Englishmen were able to prosecute their ad- 
ventures under the protection of their own flag. A large num- 
ber of letters of marque were issued during the following 
years, an action heartily approved by the public.2® There are 
listed in the Calendar of State Papers over a thousand letters 
of marque and commissions to take pirates during the five 

* Manchester Papers, 275. 

- 33 Ibid., 360. One point should be cleared up in passing. Several writers on 
the Virginia dispute have left the impression that perhaps the ship was not acting 
at Warwick’s direction, but that Argall was taking advantage of him. This has 
been due to a use of the report of the Historical Manuscript Commission alone, 
which quotes from document 261 of the Manchester Papers only the line reading, 
‘¢it was Captain Argall’s unworthy boldness to use your Lordship’s name as a 
bolster to his unwarrantable actions’’. A reading of the entire document shows 
plainly that Warwick was back of the ship’s actions. It is a letter from Dutton 
to Warwick telling him of the arrival of the Treasurer at the Somers Islands and 
that he had made the statement quoted above in order to cover up Warwick’s part 
in the affair. Further proof ean be found in a letter from Governor Butler, docu- 
ment 275 of the Manchester Papers. 


* Pesaro to Doge and Senate, September 23, 1625, Cal. Venetian State Papers, 
XIX, 246. 
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years of war.27 Many of these grants allowed the use of the 
papers on more than one ship, and thus the number of Eng- 
lish ships engaged in legal piracy was extraordinarily large. 

Ships sent out under these papers soon filled the seas, 
causing embarrassment to the shipping of all nations. The 
attack on French commerce carried them into the Mediter- 
ranean, a new step in English privateering. It is true that 
English pirates had already infested the Mediterranean, but 
never before had English privateers been commissioned to 
operate in those waters. Injured Mediterranean states were 
quick to protest. Particularly did Venice complain.?® War- 
wick was no doubt engaged in some of this business so irri- 
tating to neutral states, but Sir Kenelm Digby, who received 
in 1627 a royal commission,?® drew upon the English govern- 
ment the loudest complaints. 

Warwick’s chief attention during the early part of the 
war was given to fortifying Harwich in Essex, and he was 
not personally so active as he otherwise might have been in 
the privateering of the first years of the war. Nevertheless, 
his ships were not inactive. There are records of warrants 
for the issuance of three letters of marque to Warwick in 
1626.°° In the minutes of the East India Company there is 
mention of the great charges he had been put to in setting 
forth ships for the West Indies during that year.?!_ There are 
also several scattered notes of a few prizes taken by his cap- 
tains,®? although none of them were of unusual value. 

Late in 1626, he was removed from the lieutenantship of 

“Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1628-1629, pp. 285-309, 1629-1631, pp. 151-156, 
467-471. 

* The Calendar of Venetian State Papers for these years records numerous 
complaints by the Venetian ambassadors in London. 

*® John Bruce, ed., Journal of a Voyage into the Mediterranean by Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Camden Society, 1867. 


* Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1628-1629, pp. 289, 291. 
* Court Book, IX. 467. 


“Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1625-1626, pp. 462, 491, 1627-1628, p. 5; Hist. Mss. 
Comm. Reports, XII. Part I, 288. 
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Essex because of the hostility of Buckingham.** And now, 
despite the opposition of Buckingham, Warwick came to the 
front in the privateering of the succeeding years of the war, 
for his fleet was entirely too valuable to be disregarded at a 
time when the royal navy was in so miserable a condition. 
With three large and ample commissions modeled after that 
granted to Cumberland by Elizabeth, he scoured the seas in 
the three remaining years of the war in search of plunder.** 

It is difficult to say what success Warwick met in his ad- 
ventures under these commissions. His expedition in 1627 
was a total loss for him and his partners.*® The terms of the 
commission of that year indicate that he intended a voyage to 
the West Indies. Perhaps some of his ships did engage in 
plundering expeditions there, but the main venture, of which 
he took personal command, did not strike in that direction. 
Instead, he went down to the Iberian coast with some six or 
seven ships to await the coming of the Brazilian fleet with the 
hope of plundering it. His efforts netted him nothing more 
than an unusual adventure and a very narrow escape. On 
the 4th of July he mistook the Spanish armada for the Brazil- 
ian fleet, attacked, and, after passing through the entire 
armada, escaped only because of the confusion resulting from 
so unexpected an attack and the aid of a dense fog. His 
fleet was separated and one part lost from the other. With 
damaged ships and a crew sickened with fever, he was forced 
shortly to return home empty handed with only half of his 
ships.?¢ His vice-admiral, Sir Francis Stewart, after much 


33 Thomas Birch, Court and Times of Charles I (London, 1848), I. 149-150. 

*The provisions of the commissions for 1627 and 1628 may be found in the 
P. RB. O., S. P. 16/57, 49; S. P. 16/60, 37; S. P. 16/121, 71, 93. A similar com- 
mission was granted late in 1629. See R. G. Marsden, ed., Law and Custom of the 
Sea, Navy Records Society, 1915, I. 457-460. 

35 Warwick secured the commission, but in financing the undertaking he was 
associated with several London merchants (Hist. Mss. Comm. Reports), XIL., 
Part I, 297. 

%* Warwick’s account of the expedition is preserved in the P. R. O., 8. P. 16/72, 
9 I. This paper is printed in the Miscellany of the Abbotsford Club, Edinburgh, 
1837, I. 189 et seq. 
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the same experience returned with the remainder of the fleet 
in October.27 We have no record of the character of his ex- 
peditions under the other commissions. 

His privateering in these years was not confined to the 
expeditions under the royal commissions. In 1627, he had let- 
ters of marque for eleven ships,?* and there may have been 
more of which there are no records. Not more than half that 
number were with him on his famous expedition. There are 
records of the issuance of such papers to two more ships in 
the remaining years of the war.*® Scattered notices or reports 
of prizes taken by Warwick, however, are all that we have 
concerning the success of these other attempts. On the whole 
his efforts in these years were disappointing. During 1628 
and 1629, however, certain of his ships were taking steps in 
the West Indies which led to the settlement of the island of 
Santa Catalina,*® which, renamed Providence, was in the next 
decade to be of great aid in a profitable piracy. 

It was in this third period that Warwick achieved his 
greatest success as a privateer, a success which continued into 
the fourth period, the years of the civil war. The closing of 
hostilities in 1630 brought no abatement in Warwick’s private 
war on Spain. From this time on his interests were centered 
in the West Indies, and his privateering was carried forward 
mainly through his connection with the famous Providence 
Island Company, the history of which has been ably treated 
by Professor Newton.*! To go into the history of this com- 
pany, which did so much to preserve Elizabethan ideals of 
hostility to Spain and was so great a part of the connecting 
link between Elizabeth and the ‘‘western design’’ of Crom- 
well, would be useless repetition. Warwick and his brother, 

* William Ball, master of Stewart’s ship, wrote an account which gives Stew- 
art’s experiences. It is found in P. R. O., 8. P. 16/80, 7. 

* Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1628-1629, pp. 296, 297. 

® Ibid., 305, 1629-1631, 467. 


“ A. P. Newton, Colonizing Activities of English Puritans, pp. 52-53. 
“Colonizing Activities of English Puritans. 
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the Harl of Holland, were the beginners in this enterprise. 
They began planting the colony with the ‘‘privity”’ of the king 
before the charter was granted in 1630.42 Warwick, Pym, 
Say, and Brook were the leaders in the company, and in addi- 
tion to increasing their own wealth at the expense of Spain, 
they learned to work together in a manner of inestimable 
value to the cause of parliament in the following decade. 
Providence Island, located just off the Mosquito coast, was 
admirably situated for a base of operations against Spanish 
trade, and such became its chief function as an English col- 
ony. One who dips into the two volumes of minutes of the 
company finds numerous entrances such as that of an agree- 
ment with Captain Dell to make a voyage to the West Indies 
‘‘upon a hostile design for the weakening of the Spaniard and 
securing the Island of Providence’’.4# At a meeting of May 
23, 1636, there was set down the reasons brought out for set- 
tling Association, a neighboring island. With the fruitfulness 
of the soil, the commodities that could be raised there, and 
other reasons of a similar nature, was put the ‘‘advantage it 
receives by a neighbourhood to Hispaniola, the fair opportuni- 
ties of gaining by prizes’’.** Its greatest fame as a pirates’ 
den came after 1635. The piratical attacks launched from 
Providence and Tortuga, another island belonging to the 
Providence Island Company, finally brought retaliation that 
year in a devastating raid on the Tortuga colony. In conse- 
quence, the company was able to secure from Charles I. letters 
of marque and reprisal upon the subjects of Spain. These let- 
ters gave the semblance of legality to a large part of English 
privateering during the next few years, and made Providence 
Island the most famous pirates’ base in the West Indies. Gage, 
in recounting a trip along the Mosquito coast in 1637 declared: 
The greatest fear that possessed the Spaniards in this voyage, was 
about the Island of Providence, . . . whence they feared lest some 
“Pp. RB. O., C. O. 124/1, pp. 1-10. 


“8 Ibid., p. 152. 
“ Ibid., C. O., 124/2, p. 279. 
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English ships should come against them with great strength. They 
cursed the English in it, and called the island a den of thieves and 
pirates, wishing the King of Spain would take some course with it, or 
else that it would prove very prejudicial to the Spaniards, lying near 
the mouth of the Desaguadero, and so endangering the frigates of 
Granada, and standing between Portobel and Cartagena, and so threat- 
ening the Galeons, and their King’s yearly and mighty treasure.*® 


Warwick not only carried on such operations as a member 
of the company, but set forth ships on his own behalf. He 
was able to use the papers and privileges of the company in 
such undertakings. Thus in October, 1638, it was ordered 
that Warwick should be 


at liberty to employ his two pinnaces, the Warwick and the Robert 
now bound for the West Indies in all parts within the limits of the 
Company’s grants. And they shall enjoy all the privileges belonging 
to the Company’s own ships, particularly that they shall have free 
port at the Island of Providence and all other places within their 
patental “4 


Papers were also issued to others outside the company. 
These were not the only papers for privateering held by 
Englishmen in this decade. In 1636, letters for the redress of 
wrongs were issued against the Spanish and French because 
of the capture of English ships and the alleged denial of jus- 
tice.*7 In 1638, Warwick received a commission empowering 
him to capture ships and towns in the American seas where 
free navigation was denied Englishmen.‘® This commission 
carried wide powers. There was no limit to the number of 
armed vessels which he could set forth. Any of the ports and 
harbors in the dominions of the king were open to his use. He 
could take, destroy, or keep any towns, islands, or lands be- 
“Thomas Gage, 4 New Survey of the West Indies (London, 1699), p. 451. 
“P, BR. O., C. O. 124/2, pp. 342-343. 


“R. G. Marsden, ‘‘Early Prize Jurisdiction and Prize Law in England’’, II. 
English Historical Review, XXV. 260. 
** Sanderson, Foedera, XX. 186-189. 
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longing to any nation denying free navigation to Englishmen. 
He became governor of any colony he took in this way. The 
commission was to hold for six months. 

With these legal sanctions of his business he centered his 
attention in these years on the West Indies. He further mani- 
fested his interest in this section of the new world by buying 
in 1638 the rights of the earl of Pembroke in the Montgomery 
Islands, which included Trinidad, Tobago, St. Bernard, and 
Barbados.*® 

The adventures of Warwick personally and as a member 
of the Providence Island Company were remarkably success- 
ful. In 1638, the Providence, a ship belonging to the Provi- 
dence Island Company, which was returning from the West 
Indies, was surprised and captured by a Dunkirk ship off the 
coast of England. Members of the crew, in testifying to the 
admiralty court concerning the case, declared that the cargo 
was worth thirty thousand pounds.*® In January, 1640, the 
case of Warwick and Secretary con Grove was before the high 
court of admiralty.*! The ship Warwicke had been sent by 
the company to the West Indies. While there it had taken 
from Spanish ships ‘‘great quantities of gold, plate, money, 
diamonds, pearls, jewels, and other goods and commodities’’. 
Grove, who was on board the ship, was charged with having 
stolen several parcels of this cargo. The sums named as the 
value of the individual packages he had taken ran from one to 
five thousand pounds each. The whole cargo must have been 
of astounding value, if one may judge by these facts given the 
court. 

More eloquent testimony, however, to the great damage 
done by Warwick and his associates in Spanish America is 
found in the protests delivered at the English court by Alonzo 
de Cardenas, Spanish ambassador in England. Early in the 
summer of 1640, Cardenas complained that Warwick, Say, 

* Sloane Mss., 3662. 


»P, BR. O., 8. P. 94/42. 
«Pp, RB. 0., H.C. A. 3/102, 9. 
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Brook, and Pym, having received letters of reprisal for their 
pretended losses, had yearly sent into the Indies many ships 
of war under captains, who abusing their commissions had 
robbed and spoiled his master’s subjects. Even had they suf- 
fered the pretended losses, he argued that they had surely 
‘thad ample satisfaction of them, by those great and rich 
prizes taken yearly by them’’. A new expedition then being 
fitted out under the direction of the earl of Marlborough was 
the specific incident calling forth this protest. Cardenas be- 
sought the king to prevent the voyage and to consider 


the great hurt and prejudice (which must necessarily follow) to the 
good correspondence, peace, amity, and union between the two Crowns, 
and to the commerce and trade of your Majesty’s kingdoms, which 
must inevitably result from them, if your Majesty shall permit them 
to continue their injurious proceedings, hostile attempts, and notori- 
ous depredations directly contrary to the Articles of Peace, and un- 
doubtedly intended for the breaking thereof.5? 


The king on July 8 turned the complaint over to a committee 
of the privy council, instructing its members that in case they 
found it just they should cause the said earls and their com- 
pany to give sufficient security before sailing not to do any- 
thing contrary to the peace between the two crowns.*8 

Three days later, Cardenas presented another protest to 
Charles I., showing 


That since his several late memorials presented to your Majesty con- 
cerning the unjust and dangerous proceedings of the captains of the 
Earl of Warwick in execution of his pretensed Letters of Reprisal 
against the subjects of the King his Master, he understands there is 
lately brought in at the Isle of Wight by one, Captain James Reskin- 
ner, a ship very richly laden with silver, gold, diamonds, pearls, 
jewels, and many other precious commodities taken by him in virtue 
of a commission of the said Earl from the subjects of his Catholic 

“Clarendon State Papers in the Bodleian Library, 1481. A copy differing 


from this in some details is printed in Sanderson’s Foedera, XX. 416. 
® Sanderson, Foedera, XX. 416. 
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Majesty, not only to the inestimable damage and prejudice of the said 
subjects, (besides the loss also of many of their lives as may justly be 
presumed) but also to the infinite wrong and dishonour of his said 
Catholic Majesty, to find himself thus injured and violated, and his 
subjects thus spoiled, robbed, impoverished and murdered in the 
highest time of peace, league and amity with your Majesty; and this 
under the shadow as it were, and pretext of your Majesty’s royal 
authority. . . .54 


He urged the king to arrest the ships and imprison the crew 
until closer examination could be made of their actions and 
proper restitution made to the subjects of the Spanish king. 

It cannot be said what response Cardenas received from 
these remonstrances. If Charles took any effective action, he 
was slow in doing so. He had at that time enough of his own 
troubles to keep him from paying much attention to those of 
the king of Spain. In the following year the Spanish eap- 
tured the island of Providence, and the company died out in 
the midst of the internal strife of England. 

Warwick, however, though busy with many new and great 
responsibilities, continued his war on Spain. Indeed, his hos- 
tility to Spain was so open and well known that when he was 
given the command of the royal navy in 1642 many saw in this 
action an ulterior motive on the part of parliament, and the 
Spanish ambassador watched with growing alarm lest the real 
purpose of the preparations might be a great expedition 
against Spanish America.®* His fears were not altogether un- 
grounded for the crowning achievement of all Warwick’s 
career as a gentleman pirate came just in the midst of the civil 
war. Then it was that Captain William Jackson, commis- 
sioned and financed by Warwick, made his famous voyage.*® 

“DP, R.0., S. P. 94/42. 

6 Cal, Venetian State Papers, XKV. 338, XXVI. 38, 56. 

% An account of this expedition, written by a participant and entitled ‘‘ Mer- 
curius Americanus’’, is preserved in Sloane MSS. 793 or 894. It has been edited 
by Professor Vincent T. Harlow in volume XIII of the Camden Miscellany under 
the title, The Voyages of Captain William Jackson. 
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In September, 1642, Jackson, with three ships ‘‘well ap- 
pointed and furnished with all manner of warlike provision 
and necessary habiliments, arrived at Barbados where he pub- 
lished his intent against the Spaniards’’.°7 He immediately 
dispatched one of his ships to St. Christopher, an island some 
two hundred miles to the northwest, to recruit men for land 
and sea service. He had no difficulty in securing at Barbados 
five hundred men on the usual terms of no plunder, no pay. 
He then turned his attention to fitting for service three pin- 
naces, small ships of from ten to twelve tons, which were nec- 
essary for landing raiding parties and to give chase, being 
much faster than the ordinary ship. 

All preparations being completed, this part of the expe- 
dition set sail on November 11, and steered to the southwest 
for the Testigoes, the appointed rendezvous. They found the 
party from St. Christopher already arrived. One passing 
those parts in the next two days would have seen.a warlike 
fleet and preparations of such dimensions as to command re- 
spect. There were seven ships in all. The admiral was of 
three hundred and fifty tons and carried twenty-eight or thirty 
guns, another was of two hundred and forty tons carrying 
twenty guns, and a third of one hundred and forty tons had 
sixteen guns. In addition there were the three pinnaces and 
a merchant ship ‘‘for the more convenient accommodation’’ 
of the men.®® There were eleven hundred men in all.®® The 
soldiers, six hundred and forty men plus their officers, were 
divided into eight companies. Arms were dispensed to them, 
and they were put through a few drills ‘‘to make them more 
ready and expert on all occasions’’. 

On November 24, the fleet set forth on its great adventure. 
It is not necessary to bother here with the details of this cam- 
paign which threw terror into the heart of a large part of 

" Ibid., p. 1. 

* Ibid., pp. 1-2. 


“Sloane MSS., 793 or 894, 4. The omission of several lines in Professor Har- 
low’s copy makes it necessary to cite the original. 
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Hispanic America. Ships were taken at sea, islands were 
raided, towns, some of them the largest strongholds of Spain 
in America, were stormed, plundered, and then held for ran- 
som. Jackson was not the only English pirate in the West 
Indies during these years, but he was largely responsible for 
the terror which filled Spanish hearts in that part of the world. 
In 1644, a Spanish official in Jamaica wrote his government 
of the nervous state of the people: 


All the people living in the island are so nervous and terrified that 
if two ships are seen off port, without waiting to know where they 
are from, they remove the women and their effects to the mountains. 
The time they waste in doing this gives the enemy the opportunity to 
return and occupy the town without resistance. . . .6° 


The most important single achievement of the campaign 
was the taking of Jamaica in the spring of 1643. With a small 
force Jackson was able to take a leading Spanish colony and 
hold it until he of his own will chose to depart. Jamaica was 
not strong at that time, but the importance of the event lay in 
just that fact. It made evident to the English the real weak- 
ness of Spain in the West Indies. It turned their attention 
in that direction, and probably played a part in bringing 
Cromwell’s attack in the following decade. 

‘“‘Mercurius Americanus’’, an account of the voyages 
written by an English participant, concluded by calling on 
Englishmen to notice that the strength of the Spaniards in 
this part of the world was far inferior to what their boasts 
had led other nations to believe. Their weakness had been de- 
tected by a handful of men, ‘‘furnished and set out upon the 
expense of one private man’’, and the writer hoped that the 
consideration of this success would result in 
some noble design against the professed enemies of our religion, which 
will prove not only acceptable to God but beneficial to the Common- 
wealth and to every particular adventurer in the same.*! 

© Frank Cundall and J. L. Pietersz, Jamaica under the Spaniards (Kingston, 


1919), p. 40. 
“VV, T. Harlow, ed., The Voyages of Captain William Jackson, pp. 34-35. 
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As Richard Norwood, a minister in the West Indies, wrote, 
Jackson had shown ‘‘what might be done in the West 
Indies’’.®? 

Needless to say Jackson’s voyages brought bitter protest 
from the Spanish government. On April 2, 1645, just after 
the return of Jackson, Cardenas presented a strong petition 
to parliament demanding the arrest and punishment of Jack- 
son and the confiscation of his unlawful spoils.** It is not 
surprising that this effort failed. Cardenas next turned to the 
high court of admiralty, and, on April 23, entered suit against 
Jackson for recovery.** A Captain Taylor was mentioned in 
both of these complaints, but he was on a separate expedition 
and in no way connected with Jackson. 

The story of Jackson’s exploits was painted by Cardenas 
to the admiralty court in far different colors from those of 
the writer of ‘‘Mercurius Americanus’’. He charged that 
Jackson, contrary to the peace existing between the two 
countries, 


did in a hostile and warlike manner surprize, take, burn, spoil, pillage, 
and carry away divers ships and vessels laden with several goods, 
wares and merchandises belonging to the said Catholic King and his 
subjects amounting in value to the sum of 20000 pounds, 15000 pounds, 
10000 pounds, or at least 5000 pounds. .. . 


Further, he charged that they came into several ports 


under pretense of friendship and thereupon were permitted to come 
thither without resistance made by the subjects ... and the said 
Captains after their coming into such ports and places did go on 
shore there and likewise land by night 300 or 400 or more of their 
company and in a hostile and warlike manner . . . enter divers towns 
and villages . . . and rob and spoil them of their goods, moneys, and 
merchandises and by tortures and cruelties force them to confess where 
their moneys, treasures, and goods of most value were, and did like- 
*P, BR. 0., C. 0. 1/11, 7. 


*® Journals of the House of Lords, VII. 301. 
“ Cardenas con Jackson, P. R. O., H. C. A. 3/106, 233. 
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wise seize upon the persons of divers of the said inhabitants and unless 
they would pay them some great ransom carried them away in their 
ships of war and landed them in places and islands remote from their 
then habitations and places of residences to their great prejudice and 
hazard of their lives. . . . 


Also he complained that they did exact and receive from towns 
and other places 


divers ransoms and sums of money to the value of 10000 pounds, 8000 
pounds, 6000 pounds, or at least 2000 pounds legal and in case of 
refusal to pay the same have burned and ruined their houses and 
goods. ... 


The indictment closed with the charge that they captured and 
forced many of the inhabitants to serve on their ships of war. 
What action Cardenas got in this case cannot be said. It 
is hardly likely that it received better treatment than had his 
petition to parliament. Its chief value lies in the fact that it 
gives us an account of the expedition from the other side, and 
that it gives some idea of the large returns obtained from the 
expedition by Jackson, his men, and his backer, Warwick. 
Nor was this the last of Warwick’s adventures. Bradford 
tells of the visit to New England in 1646 of a Captain Crom- 
well, a privateer operating in the West Indies under papers 
of. Warwick, and of his return later after three years of 
plundering.® In 1646, Warwick built the Constant Warwick, 
which was the first frigate built in a British yard and marked 
a decided advance in shipbuilding. It was used as a privateer 
by the earl until parliament purchased it in 1649.°* But in the 
political confusion following 1646 less and less can be found 
regarding this side of his life, and the story of Warwick’s 
privateering must be closed with the voyage of Jackson. 
There were two groups of leaders in these adventures. One 
took the active command of the expeditions, the other was 


% Bradford’s History (Boston, 1898), pp. 526-527. 
«* W. L. Clowes, The Royal Navy (London, 1898), II. 113. 
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composed of those men of means who financed the projects. 
The latter secured the papers and the former acted in their 
employ and at their direction. An interesting document pre- 
served in the Public Record Office shows us the form of agree- 
ments made between merchants who backed these enterprises 
and the captains who undertook the command of the expedi- 
tions.*? This document contains the instructions of Warwick 
to Captain Severne, the commander of the Elias, a boat of 
four hundred tons setting out for the West Indies in June, 
1643. He was not to prey upon any ship until he had arrived 
in the West Indian or American seas. A careful account was 
to be kept by Severne of all goods and prizes taken, and he 
was to take care to prevent any embezzlement on the part of 
the crew. A fifth of all that was captured was Warwick’s 
share. Any negroes that came into his possession were to be 
disposed of in the plantations, and he was instructed to keep 
a careful account of Warwick’s fifth of the proceeds from such 
sales. He could receive into consortship any ship or ships 
which might want to join him there upon the best terms he 
could make, requiring, however, that they should agree to turn 
over to him a fifth of the spoils for Warwick. He was to send 
word of his progress at every opportunity and upon returning 
to England to notify Warwick immediately on his arrival. A 
bond of ten thousand pounds was given by Severne for the 
faithful execution of these powers entrusted to him.* 
Warwick at times played both the réle of seaman and that 
of speculator. He was no mean sailor, but it was as a backer 
and financier of these undertakings that he deserves most at- 
tention. In this he was not acting alone, but rather as the 
head of a group of wealthy London merchants. In the hands 
of these men piracy was promoted as a part of their commer- 
cial interests and became a pure business speculation. This 
is the most interesting fact in the history of the seventeenth 
century privateering. Only by the combined efforts of wealthy 


“P, R. O., C. 0. 1/10, 96. 
® Ibid., 96 I. 
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and powerful men could the obstacles to large scale privateer- 
‘ _ ing have been overcome. 

Business interests of this type were very important in 
; other phases of seventeenth century history. The part played 
4 by London merchants in the civil struggles of the time is well 
known. It was not illogical that men with interests demand- 
ing hostility to Catholic Spain should be puritans and oppose 
a king following a policy of friendship with Spain. In that 
opposition they were aided in formulating their plans by asso- 
ciation in business, and no small part of their wealth and 
consequent power came from such adventures as have been 
recounted above. Their interest in privateering also in- 
fluenced the support many of them gave to American coloniza- 
tion. Of none of those speculating in piracy was this more 
true than of the earl of Warwick. 

W. Frank CRAvEN. 
New York University. 


THE PANIS MISSION TO PENSACOLA, 1778 


The Panis mission to Pensacola, in 1778, was an interest- 
ing episode in Anglo-Spanish rivalry on the Gulf Coast and 
lower Mississippi. In outward appearance it was an attempt 
to secure guaranties of Spanish Louisiana’s rights as a neu- 
tral in the war between England and its revolting colonies. 
Governor Galvez explained to Spain’s minister of the Indies: 


The repeated insults committed on the Mississippi River by the Eng- 
lish, and on the lakes situated back of this city by a king’s corsair, 
have obliged me to send Captain Jacinto Panis, adjutant-major of 
this plaza, to Pensacola with a letter to the governor complaining of 
these things, and asking a prompt remedy.1 


But the mission had an ulterior design perhaps more impor- 
tant than its ostensible one. Galvez’s letter continued: 


This expedition had not only the motive of the above requests, but 
also that of finding out if it is true that a reénforcement of troops and 
two frigates has arrived at that city (as I have been informed), their 
intentions, their actual force, and the news of what has occurred rela- 
tive to the war between Great Britain and North America. I am 
persuaded that the commission is sufficient to prevent any suspicion 
of this motive.? 


Panis, in effect, went to Mobile and Pensacola as a spy; and 
about a year later, when Spain entered the war against Eng- 
land, his plan for an attack on Pensacola became the basis for 
Galvez’s campaign. 

Quite apart from its function in espionage, the expedition 
would seem to have been justified by the extraordinary activi- 
ties of the British and the resultant inconvenience to Spanish 

* Bernardo de G&lvez to José de Galvez. March 11, 1778. No. 129, Reservada. 
Archivo General de Indias at Seville, Audiencia de Santo Domingo, Legajo, 2596. 


(Henceforth cited as A. G. I., Audiencia de Santo Domingo, 2596.) 
2 Ibid, 
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Louisiana. Galvez’s letter to Governor Chester of British 
West Florida stresses the chief complaint. 


Not a boat has come down from Illinois, and not a trapper’s boat, 
without being fired upon at the Bluffs of Margot and Prudhomme 
[Chickasaw Bluffs], which have been garrisoned by a detachment of 
troops of your nation and of Chickesay Indians. Such offenses, which 
I cannot believe are approved or suggested by your prudent orders, 
are too irregular from any subordinate, nor can they be justified by 
whatever excuses you may give to color them. If the idea in station- 
ing a detachment in this region is to extend the limits of your juris- 
diction, and to acquire necessary information, it would seem to me 
that it would be more reasonable to send to the post someone who would 
indicate this with politeness and soldierly urbanity, without disturb- 
ing the prevailing peace before at least offering every assistance and 
hospitality, which should be necessary in imitation of that which I 
have always accorded British subjects in this province.® 


_ Panis was instructed to transmit this letter to Chester and 
to press the demand for greater politeness at Chickasaw 
Bluffs, taking care ‘‘neither to be so acrid as to exasperate, 
nor so lukewarm as to imply timidity’’. He was instructed 
to bolster the complaint by suggesting that it might become 
necessary to deny entrance into Louisiana to every foreigner 
without distinction of nation. On three other issues negoti 
ations were to be conducted: protesting against the presence 
of English traders among the Indians west of the Mississippi; 
protesting the activities of an English corsair on Lake Pont- 
chartrain and Lake Borgne; and proposing an agreement for 
the extradition of runaway slaves.‘ 

Armed with a ‘‘box of white sugar and a cask of wine’’, as 
a present for Governor Chester, Panis left New Orleans, on 
February 22, 1778, and reached Mobile on March 2, proceed- 
ing a few days later to Pensacola. Apparently the English 
® Bernardo de Galvez to Chester. February 20, 1778. A. G. I., Papeles Pro- 
cedentes de Cuba, Legajo 2351. (Henceforth cited as A. G. I., Cuba, 2351.) Draft 
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had no inkling of Panis’s secret instructions; but he did en- 
counter some difficulty on another score. 
In a letter to Galvez, he said: 


On the night of March 2nd I reached Mobile, where the following 
morning there arrived a messenger from Natchez with tidings of Will- 
ing’s depredations. This news and the dread that he would ascend 
with his followers to surprise this settlement and its inhabitants. 
frightened everybody. I was able to console them by saying that 
doubtless terror had exaggerated the story, and that I was persuaded 
you would not permit Willing or anyone to commit acts of authority 
or hostility in the domain of his Majesty.® 


The effects of Willing’s raid upon the Panis mission are 
indicated even more clearly by a letter from a Pensacola mer- 
chant to another English merchant at New Orleans: 


The Major has staid (I believe) a little longer among us than he 
expected, occasioned from the Confusion which the late rascally 
transaction of Mr. Willing has made in this province. . . . When the 
news of Mr. Willing’s plundering Expedition arrived here, it was sup- 
posed, from various circumstances, that his Scout boat had arrived at 
New Orleans before Major Panis’s departure from thence, this was, as 
imprudently as impolitely, told to the Major which made him very 
uneasy, however he soon perceivedthat the Civility and attention of 
his Friends here was not lessened on that account and of course re- 
moved his anxiety. Tho’, by the by, he certainly must have known 
the matter before he left.® 


But despite this lack of perfect confidence in him, the am- 
bassador from New Orleans found it impossible to make any 
headway with his negotiations. In a series of letters to Ches- 
ter he took up seriatim the Spanish grievances.” In one letter, 
dated April 7th, Chester replied to all four: 


* Fragment of a letter, without signature, date, or address, but evidently from 
Panis at Pensacola to Galvez. A. G. I., Cuba, 2351. 


° Stephenson to Patrick Morgan. April 7, 1778. A. G. I., Cuba, 112. 


"Panis to Chester. March 13, 16, 22, and 24, 1778. A. G. I., Cuba, 2351. 
Drafts. 
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The first representation You make in Your letter of the 13th of 
last Month, is, that the English Commissaries with Indians posted near 
the Clifts of Prud’homme & Margot, have with violence obliged the 
Batteaus which come down from the Illinois, or any other part of 
Your Colony ; either to cross the River Mississippi, or fire at them, if 
they refuse to stop. To this Complaint, I answer that the Clifts of 
Prudhomme & Margot, altho’ under the Sovereignty of the King my 
Master, are notwithstanding far beyond the jurisdiction of this Prov- 
ince, the limits whereof do not extend farther up the River Mississippi 
than the mouth of the River Yassous.8 


Having sidestepped responsibility for the violence at 
Chickasaw Bluffs, Governor Chester was zealous in trying to 
alleviate the unpleasantness. He suggested to Colonel Stuart, 
British Indian Commissioner for the Southern District, that 
no offense be given the Spaniards. Stuart had stationed 
some men at the mouth of Wolf River to learn about the de- 
signs of the rebels; from them he had had no report, but he 
now sent warning to them not to molest the Spaniards. After 
reporting this, Chester went on to mention the rebellion which 
made necessary such actions, and to hope 


that His Excellency [Gélvez] will not too Scrupulously Scrutinize 
Actions, which proceed from prudence and necessity at this juncture, 
but on the contrary, direct his Subjects in coming down the Missis- 
sippi, to communicate any useful information they may receive of the 
Rebels’ proceedings to those parties whom Colonel Stuart has stationed 
on that River.® 


Concerning the English traders west of the Mississippi, 
Chester’s reply was equally specious or in equally good faith, 
as one chooses to interpret his letter. These traders, he said, 
are 
most of them a Sett of Banditti, & Outlaws, who have fled from Jus- 
tice, out of some of the Northern Colonies, and live in a Savage 
Manner. 


8 Chester to Panis. April 7, 1778. A. G. I., Cuba, 2351. 
® Ibid. 
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Consequently restraining them was a difficult task. As a token 
of his sincerity he enclosed a copy of the proclamation he had 
issued a couple of years earlier, prohibiting unlicensed trad- 
ing, and promised anew to make every effort to enforce this 
regulation. On the other hand, he complained that during the 
preceding summer, Choctaws got presents at New Orleans 
and Tonicas at Pointe Coupée.’® 

Chester claimed that the corsair on the lakes was likewise 
beyond his authority. Formal complaint should be lodged 
with the naval chief at Jamaica. He had conferred, however, 
with Lieutenant Burdon, the commander of the vessel in ques- 
tion, and had received his promise not to interfere with Span- 
ish fishermen and others on the lakes. 

To the fourth proposition Chester answered: 


I consent, that it Shall be Established and agreed between the Gov- 
ernments of Louisiana & West Florida, That all such Negroes, as be- 
long to the Subjects of each Province, & Such as have been or may be 
Stolen & carried to, or take refuge in the Colony of Louisiana or West 
Florida shall be restored upon requisition to their respective owners. 


The expenses of apprehension, he agreed, were to be charged 
the owners. Galvez had proposed a further condition, ‘‘that 
Corporal Punishment shall not be inflicted upon Such Slaves, 
as are Capital Offenders’’, having in mind the protection of 
property rights in such slaves. But Chester objected, saying: 


It may operate as an inducement on those, who are determined to 
abscond, previously to commit Murder, or Some other Capital offence, 
which from instances, they may observe, will not only prevent their 
being delivered up to their Masters, as other less offending runaways 
are, but also Screen them from all kindg of Corporal Punishment. 


The negotiations ended thus, with very little actually 
gained for Spanish Louisiana except the agreement about the 
return of runaway slaves. This agreement, though, was more 


0 Tbid. 
1 Ibid, 
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than a temporary achievement. More than a year after 
Spain’s entrance into the war against England, a West Flor- 
ida citizen wrote to Galvez: 


Governor Chester . . . assures your Excellency he will inviolably ad- 
here to the agreement relative to Runaway Negroes entered into be- 
tween you reciprocally, when Major Panis was at Pensacola, and doubts 
not of your doing the same, as if Harmony & peace subsisted between 
our respective Nations, instead of Hostilities.12 


Governor Chester seems not to have suspected that Panis’s 
visit had any other purpose. After acknowledging 


the box of White Sugar, and the Cask of Wine, that Your Excellency 
was pleased to send me, both of which have been accepted with a 
thousand thanks, 


he continued his letter to Galvez with a compliment for Panis. 
‘*<T have had the honor’’, he wrote, 


of receiving Your Excllys Letter dated the 20th of February last, 
commissioning Major Panis to treat personally with me upon different 
points which you say concern the Interests of Our two Colonies, and I 
am to return you many thanks for having sent an officer to me upon 
this Occasion of Major Panis’ Rank & Credit, who I have Endeavored 
to receive with the distinction he is entitled to, not only from respect 
to your Excellency’s introduction, but also from his own personal 
merit—and I wish he had given me an opportunity of rendering him 
any services.18 


Nor was Chester aware of Galvez’s duplicity. He wrote to 
Panis: 
I cannot entertain the least doubt of the Sincerity of the late assur- 
ances which I have received from him, but I flatter myself, that His 
Excellency will continue the Same friendly disposition whenever 
occasions offer.1# 

25, R. Wegg to Bernardo de Gélvez. June 14,1780. A. G. I., Cuba, 193. 


23 Chester to Bernard de Galvez. April 7, 1778. A. G.I., Cubg, 191. 
44 Chester to Panis. April 7,1778. A. G. I., Cuba, 2351. 
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In New Orleans, meanwhile, Panis’s absence was being 
felt. Galvez wrote to him, on April 18th, that since the second 
adjutant was also absent, his speedy return would be appre- 
ciated. A postscript implied that his wife would also appreci- 
ate it.15 But by this time Panis was almost home. A day 
earlier he had written a letter from Balize telling of his de- 
parture from Pensacola on the 9th ina boat which Chester 

had permitted to sail on condition that Panis would secure for 
it a guarantee against insult by the Americans on the Mis- 
sissippi.!¢ On the 22nd, Galvez sent a safe conduct for the 
boat to proceed ‘‘as though Spanish’’.17 

On July 5th, Panis presented the report of his mission. 
Quite significantly there is in it no mention of the negotiations 
with Chester, but merely on account of his journey to Pensa- 
cola, the flurry caused by Willing’s raid, and a description of 
the fortifications of the two towns. In this report he wrote: 


I arrived at Mobile the night of March 2nd. At about the same 
time came the news that the Americans were descending the Missis- 
sippi, taking possession of all the lands and plantations belonging to 
English royalists. Imagining that the hostilities of the Americans 
would extend to this region, the commandant and principal citizens 
were filled with consternation, and sent an express to Pensacola, carry- 
ing the news and asking support for their defense in case of attack. 
It is evident, if the governor of Pensacola does not send assistance, 
that these people are exposed to great danger. The fortifications, as 
you know, are in very bad condition; they consist of a regular square, 
built of brick, and flanked with breastworks, trench, and glacis, as 
before, situated very near the barracks and at the shore of the bay 
for defense by sea, as on land by Indians. Its walls are going to ruin. 
Almost all the artillery is dismounted, and the trenches in some places 
are choked up. The barracks are in equally bad repair; in the front 
and side sections are housed the small garrison of forty-five soldiers, 
commanded by a captain, lieutenant, and sergeant; the other side, the 

* Bernardo de Galvez to Panis. April 18,1778. A. G. 1., Cuba, 2351. 


* Panis to G4lvez. April 17,1778. A. G. I., Cuba, 2351. 
" Bernardo de Galvez to Panis. April 22, 1778. A. G. I., Cuba, 2351. 
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northeast, is uninhabitable, for nothing but its walls remain, the rest 
having been consumed by a fire.18 


Nor were the authorities at Mobile completely at ease 
about the loyalty of the inhabitants of the district. ‘‘On the 
6th, when I left for Pensacola’’, Panis continued, 


the authorities called together all the people with their arms in order 
to enumerate them, and to renew their oath of fidelity, because of lack 
of confidence in some, the majority being French Creoles.1® 


The description of Pensacola is longer and more replete 
with technical details. Although the fortifications were more 
pretentious than those at Mobile, a similar state of decay and 
ill-repair prevailed. The American Revolution and particu- 
larly the recent raid of Willing, however, were spurring the 
English to strengthen Pensacola. Panis continued: 


With the repeated bulletins which they received daily concerning 
the progress of the Americans, and the captures being made at Man- 
chae, they began energetically to restore the trenches and breastworks, 
making gun-carriages and fittings to mount the extra mortars and 
cannon, and putting everything in good condition for defense. They 
have added an outer breastwork eight toises from the fort toward the 
northwest, running in the streets from this point toward the south- 
west, and have erected another battery near the seashore. 

At the foot of the fortification and at intervals of a foot and a half 
they have opened three rows of funnel-shaped pits, such as are called 
wolf traps, with sharpened stakes in the bottom; and they are con- 
tinuing to fortify the place as their skill and the sandy soil permit.?° 


Spain entered the war the next year. Along with the no- 
tice of the declaration of hostilities, Galvez received a royal 
order to the effect that the major objective of Spain, so far 
as America was concerned, was to be the conquest of Pensa- 

18 Panis to Galvez; July 5,1778. A. G. I., Cuba, 112. 


* Tbid. 
2 Tbid. 
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cola, Mobile, and the British posts along the Mississippi.** 
‘In compliance with the king’s royal wishes’’, Galvez replied 
to this communication, 


I send you the attached plan formed at my order by the adjutant 
major of this plaza, Don Jacinto Panis, a reliable man and an officer 
of long service, to whom I turned because he was at Pensacola last 
year with the object of appraising me of the state of its defense.*? 


Panis’s plan, dated August 16, 1779, was in part a repe- 
tition of the description of Pensacola that he had submitted 
to Galvez on July 5th of the preceding year. On the basis of 
this information, however, he had outlined a plan of attack. 
He recommended a pretentious expedition to include six ships 
of the line, and as many frigates, such balandras and other 
armed boats as could be spared, and a landing force of seven 
thousand men.?? ‘‘ Without disapproving the project of Panis, 
who as an eye-witness ought to know whereof he speaks’’, 
Galvez wrote in submitting the plan, 


it seems to me that a pair of ships of the line to escort and to remain 
cruising during the attack, six frigates, a bomb-ketch if there is one, 
and other small armed boats, in addition to those necessary for trans- 
ports, will suffice for the naval forces. .. . As to land forces, four 
thousand men whom you shall send . . . and a thousand men, and no 
more, whom I can take from here . . . will be enough to effect the 
capture with ease.?4 


And not only did Galvez endorse the Panis plan in prin- 
ciple, but later when he was directing the actual operations 
against Pensacola he followed it in such details as the send- 
ing of one division of his army by way of the Perdido River, 


“Diego Joseph Navarro to GAlvez. July 18, 1779. A. G. I., Audiencia de 
Santo Domingo, 2543. 

™ Bernardo de GAlvez to Navarro. August 17, 1779. No. 201, Reservada. A 
G. I., Cuba, 2351. 

* Panis to Galvez, August 16,1779. A.G. I., Cuba, 112. 


* Bernardo de GAlvez to Navarro, August 17, 1779. No. 201, Reservada.. A. 
G. I., Cuba, 2351. 
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and by landing a detachment on Santa Rose Island as a pre- 
liminary to the investment of Pensacola itself.2° The impor- 
tance attached to the secret aspect of the Panis mission to 
Pensacola in 1778 is sufficiently attested by these utilizations 
of the information thus acquired. 
JOHN CaUGHEY. 

Junior College, 

San Bernardino, California. 

> Panis to Gdlvez. August 16, 1779. A. G. 1, Cuba, 112. ‘‘Diary of the 


Operations of the Expedition against the Place of Pensacola’’, in The Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly, I., No. 1, pp. 44-84. 
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The Life of Lord Pauncefote. By R. B. Mowat. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929.) 


In this biography of the first British envoy of ambassadorial rank 
to the United States, Professor Mowat has presented us with a rapid 
survey of the principal events with which Lord Pauncefote was asso- 
ciated during his long diplomatic career. Since the most fruitful 
years of Pauncefote’s life were those spent in Washington most of the 
book is logically given over to a study of problems that he was called 
upon to solve while there. As such the book becomes more a study in 
Anglo-American relations than the account of a man’s life. These 
relations often involved Hispanic America and are therefore of inter- 
est to all students in that field. Probably the most important was the 
Venezuela Affair which suddenly brought England and the United 
States to the brink of war in 1895. In this episode, Mowat has given 
us the British point of view, and one is left with the impression that, 
even in this country, President Cleveland’s warlike message to con- 
gress was generally disapproved. While it is probably true that many 
leaders in American public life objected to the belligerent tone of the 
message one can hardly agree that the reaction of the rank and file 
of the American people was hostile to their president’s display of 
energy. The willingness of the Salisbury government to submit the 
question to arbitration the author attributes primarily to the restraint 
and good sense of the British people and their government during the 
crisis. While this conventional explanation is true so far as it goes, 
the inquiring individual well might ask why restraint and good sense 
were shown under circumstances which might easily have provoked 
war. To the reviewer it seems that Great Britain’s international posi- 
tion, tremendously complicated as it was at the time by the Jameson 
raid, the Kruger telegram, and the generally unfriendly attitude of 
the continental public to England, should be given consideration in 
any adequate explanation of the action adopted by the British gov- 
ernment. Great Britain’s continental relations also furnish part of 
the background for its subsequent dealings with the United States. 
All these factors seem to have escaped the author as they have all the 
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conventional historians who have written on the extremely complex 
period that marked the turn of the century. No longer is it permis- 
sible to view major diplomatic problems of the period wholly in the 
light of the interests of any two nations involved. The material that 
has come to light since the war shows clearly that the international 
relations of the period were delicately interrelated. With old ties 
breaking up and new ones in process of formation no decade in mod- 
ern history seems to offer a more fascinating opportunity for research 
than that from 1895 to 1905. 

Only in the period of the Spanish-American crisis has the author 
attempted to broaden the scope of Anglo-American relations. In his 
treatment, however, the possibilities of the subject are by no means 
exhausted. Germany is pictured as taking the lead in September, 
1897, in an effort to check the United States. What the reaction of 
the other powers was we do not learn. Curiously enough, opposition 
to the United States acquiring the Philippines is given as an explana- 
tion for Germany’s action. That Germany, like all continental pow- 
ers, was sympathetic to Spain in the Spanish-American crisis cannot 
be doubted but to attribute any opposition as early as September, 
1897, to United States’ designs on the Philippines is far fetched. The 
author doubtless has confused the prewar period with the war period 
itself, when Germany, probably encouraged to some extent by Ameri- 
can Officials, did hope, perhaps, to acquire the islands. The author 
also states (page 213) that ‘‘the grand collection of German diplo- 
matic documents’’ made public since the war disproves Andrew D. 
White’s statement that ‘‘the course of the Imperial government espe- 
cially of the Foreign Office under Count von Bulow and Baron von 
Richthofen was all that could be desired’’. Yet, on page 221, he writes 
‘‘The official documents of the year 1898 issued by the German Gov- 
ernment since the Great War prove that the policy of the German 
Government in 1898 was strictly correct although not friendly to the 
United States’’. Such contradictory statements, both based on the 
Grosse Politik, while probably due to haste in writing, are sufficient 
to cause the careful reader to take the author’s general conclusions 
in other matters with considerable reserve. A mere perusal of the 
above documents indicates that Germany’s sympathy for Spain was 
largely due to concern for the maintenance of the monarchical prin- 
ciple. For such and various other reasons the rest of Europe was also 
drawn to Spain. A continental bloc might have been organized had 
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the powers been less suspicious of each other and less fearful of an- 
tagonizing the United States. Germany, willing to place itself in, but 
never at the head of a. continental bloc in the fall of 1897, became 
exceedingly cool shortly afterward toward any movement which aimed 
to involve Europe in the Spanish-American crisis. Suspicions of Eng- 
land’s attitude and fear that Germany might be left holding the bag 
made that country wary, and explain in part the change of attitude. 

On the important controversy that later developed over the ques- 
tion of responsibility for the meeting of April 14th and the proposal 
for a new collective step in the crisis that the Washington represent- 
atives sent their governments, Mowat has given us nothing new. He 
completely exonerates Lord Pauncefote from all responsibility for 
convening the diplomatic corps and calls the German ambassador’s 
statement attributing the-whole thing to Pauncefote unreliable. 

To justify the clean bill of health he states that ‘‘everything in 
Pauncefote’s career—his character, caution, reserve, and friendliness 
to the United States—points to the conclusion that he was not respon- 
sible for the note drafted by the diplomats in Washington’’. The 
story of Holleben, the German ambassador, he asserts is discredited 
by the fact that the latter stated that Pauncefote had referred to the 
Americans as ‘‘brigands’”’ in taking leave of the French ambassador, 
Jules Cambon. In refuting this charge he points out that such lan- 
guage never was known to pass Pauncefote’s lips. While one would 
like to accept the author’s word in the matter, such an argument is 
hardly sufficient to dispose of Holleben’s remarks in his dispatch to 
his government. The refutation would carry more weight with the 
reader had the author, in his biography, given us an intimate picture 
of the man whom he would have us believe could not desecrate his lips 
by using the term ‘‘brigand’’. This picture he has completely failed 
to portray and one must conclude that a biography of Lord Paunce- 
fote based more upon his intimate papers and letters still remains to 
be written. It is to be hoped that this will be done some day in spite 
of Pauncefote’s prediction that his biography would never appear. 


Leo J. Maver. 
New York University. 
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La Independencia y otros Episodios. By Ricarpo FERNANDEZ 
Guarpia. (San José de Costa Rica: Trejos Hnos., 1928. Pp. 424. 
Apendice ; némina de personas citadas; indice. ) 


Fernandez Guardia’s latest book gives the interesting account of 
how the untutored Costa Ricans reacted to independence from Spain 
and the problems of self government, which were thrust upon them 
unsought and almost without warning. The people were of nearly pure 
Spanish blood, but had lived an isolated life in their mountain arcadia 
since the founding of the colony, and were almost entirely illiterate. 
Their case is one of the many examples of social phenomena to be 
found in Central America which, in turn, serve as types of conditions 
on a larger scale in Hispanic America as a whole. 

This account centers in local affairs and is based, for the most 
part, on a careful study of documentary sources to be found in Costa 
Rica. But in those times, along with the problems of community 
organization and the maintenance of order went the question of an- 
nexation to Mexico, or possibly to Colombia, and out of this came the 
division of the community into two hostile camps of monarchists and 
republicans. The triumph of the latter was achieved by ballots and 
secured as a result of an appeal to arms on the part of their adver- 
saries. But most impressive is the degree of success in self govern- 
ment achieved by a people wholly unschooled in the ways of democ- 
racy. In this book we are permitted to follow their various successes 
and failures, and at the same time to study the text of the first instru- 
ments of government drawn up by them. 

The book is written in simple, narrative style. The leading per- 
sonalities are very real, and the intrigues of rival politicians among 
unsophisticated voters are told with all the naiveté of the people them- 
selves. The author’s point of view is frankly that of the liberals or 
republicans, but he is impartial and even generous in dealing with 
personalities. He does not stop to argue, however, except in rare 
instances where he considers it necessary to correct popular impres- 
sions which his research has proven to be erroneous. The period cov- 
ered by the account extends approximately from 1821 to 1835. How- 
ever, complete political history is not attempted for more than the 
first four years of that period, and this occupies the major portion 
of the book. The latter part is limited to illustrative episodes scat- 
tered over a longer period of time. 
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There are, of course, to the foreign reader some things that seem 
lacking. One wonders, for example, whether there is not some social 
or economic explanation of the strong monarchistic sentiment in Car- 
tago as opposed to the republicanism of San José. But the book was 
written for Costa Ricans, and to them such explanations are prob- 
ably not necessary. 

There are not many finished historians in Central America, but 
Fernandez Guardia is one of them. Some of his work has already 
been translated into English. He is now in Spain as consul general 
for Costa Rica and it is to be hoped that his consular duties will not 
prevent his bringing forth from the Spanish archives some new con- 
tribution. 

FRANCIS MERRIMAN STANGER. 

San Mateo Junior College, 

California. 


List of Books printed before 1601 in the Inbrary of the Hispanic So- 
ciety of America. By Cuara Louisa Penny. (New York: Printed 
by Order of the Trustees, 1929. Pp. xiv, 274. Front.) 

This checklist, prepared for the staff of the Library, 

follows in general the plan adopted for the various short-title catalogues issued 

within recent years.... The forms of entry follow, in general, those of the 

British Museum and of the Library of Congress at Washington. At points of 

divergence, the British Museum has been considered authority as, in all prob- 


ability it is in conjunction with Dr. Thomas’s catalogues that this list will be 
chiefly used. 


In the Lvst, titles have been shortened, the part essential for rec- 
ognition only being given. Bibliographical details have been, of 
course, omitted, but a list of references is prefixed where such infor- 
mation may be found. 


The colophon has been strictly followed as to spelling and information, but the 
arrangement has been arbitrarily changed to the form: Place, Publisher, Date. 


Imperfect copies and duplicates have been noted. ‘‘A costa de’’, 
‘‘véndese en casa de’’, and ‘‘typis’’, have been translated into Eng- 
lish, There is no information as to the kind of type or size of the 
books listed. A list of old forms of place names with modern equiva- 
lents is given. An interesting feature is the indication by the use of 
an asterisk of books in the British Museum. 


Ne Te 
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A superficial examination of this valuable list suffices to indicate 
the astonishing richness of this noble library, and the surprising num- 
ber of titles not found in the British Museum. It contains over two 
hundred or more incunabula and, in addition, many first editions of 
sixteenth century works. It is not possible here to comment exten- 
sively on these valuable and rare items, but the present reviewer can 
not forbear mentioning some few of special interest. Of La Celestina— 
which the Library prefers to enter under the title ‘‘La Celestina by 
unknown, possibly Fernando de Rojas or Rodrigo de Cota’’—there 
are listed the following editions: [Burgos?], Fadrique de Basilea, 
[1499] ; Sevilla, 1523; Venecia, 1534; Toledo, 1538; Emberes, 1539; 
Salamanca, 1540; Enueres, 1545; Caragoga, 1545; Venecia, 1553; 
Caragoga, 1555; Venecia, 1556; Barcelona, 1561; Sevilla, 1562; Sa- 
lamanca, 1569, 1570, 1575; Sevilla, 1575; Salamanca, 1590; [Ant- 
werp], En la oficina Plantiniana, 1595, 1599 ; Tarragona, 1595; Sevilla, 
1596; Enueres, [ca. 1545?]; Rouen, 1599 (a French translation) ; 
Rouen, 1599; [Venice?], 1535 (the Italian translation); [Venice ?] 
1541. This is a convincing proof of the great popularity of this 
famous book during the sixteenth century, as well as of the extent of 
the library. Of similar richness are the collections of Chronicles, the 
Index Inbrorum Prohibitorum of Ercilla y Zuiiga, Juan de Mena, and 
others. In fact, the library possesses a magnificent collection of source 
material for the political, social, and cultural history of sixteenth- 
century Spain and of the Spanish literature of the renaissance. 


C. K. Jongs. 
Library of Congress. 


The Conquest of Peru as recorded by a Member of the Pizarro Expe- 
dition. Reproduced from the Copy of the Seville Edition of 1534 
in the New York Library with a Translation and Annotations by 
JosepH H. Sincuarr. (New York: The New York Public Library, 
1929. Pp. 47. Facsimiles. Maps.) 


During recent years many rare and valuable pieces of early 
Americana have been made available to students by reproduction in 
facsimile or by reprinting, and by translation when in another tongue. 
One of the latest is this account of Pizarro’s expedition into, and con- 
quest of, Peru, which was first printed in Seville, in April, 1534, It 
was, as the translator and editor tells us in his preface, the second 
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printed account, so far as known, of the conquest by Pizarro. The 
original, from which this present facsimile was made, is one of the two 
copies of the book known. It forms part of the famous collection of 
early Americana owned by the New York Public Library. 

The author of the relation, who is anonymous (thus reminding us 
of the later anonymous ‘‘Gentleman of Elvas’’ who wrote the account 
of the Soto expedition to Florida), was one of Pizarro’s band, and was 
with that commander from the time he left Panama in 1531 until after 
the execution of the Inca Atahuallpa. He ‘‘was one of twenty-five 
[who was] permitted to return to Spain shortly after that event”’. 
The account as printed formed a sort of news letter (which was a 
frequent means in the sixteenth century of giving out information 
regarding the overseas colonies). The author or first editor, with as 
fine a regard for what constitutes news as any modern journalist, pre- 
fixed the following caption to the account (English translation) : 
‘‘The Conquest of Peru called New Castile. Which country by the will 
of God was marvellously conquered to the happy good fortune of the 
Emperor and King our master; and by the prudence and energy of 
the very magnificent and brave gentleman Captain Francisco Pizarro 
Governor and Adelantado of New Castile and of his brother Her- 
nando Pizarro and of his courageous captains and the faithful and 
energetic companions who accompanied him’’. 

The translation is excellent, and the annotations brief and to the 
point. Two maps accompany the volume: one a map of the overland 
route followed in the conquest, which was compiled by the editor; and 
the other a reproduction of the map accompanying the French trans- 
lation of the account which was published in 1545. The volume is 
concluded by a bibliography of the several editions of the relation. 
Italian editions of the letter appeared in 1534, 1535, and in 1556 and 
1563 (Ramusio, Vol. III.). An abstract in English appeared in Pur- 
chas, His Pilgrimes (Vol. IV.), so that this is the first complete Eng- 
lish translation of the account. 

The facsimile, itself, with its interesting woodcuts, fills eight un- 
numbered leaves of quarto or small folio size. The English trans- 
lation follows the facsimiles. The book was printed in the New York 
Library and in its mechanical appearance is excellent. The New 
York Public Library is to be commended for its generosity in allow- 
ing this book to be published. It is hoped that this policy will be 
followed with many others of the rarities of the Library (it will be 
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remembered that the New York Public Library is the home of the 
incomparable Lenox Collection). In this connection it may not be 
out of place to mention that the book by the ‘‘Gentleman of Elvas’’ 
of which mention was made above, will soon be published in facsimile 
form, with English translation, by The Florida State Historical So- 
ciety, the copy utilized being that of the Lenox Collection which is 
either unique or one of two copies known to be in existence. 

Mr. Sinclair, the translator and editor of The Conquest of Peru, 
has long been interested in Hispanic America. Among other things 
he has compiled a bibliography of one of the countries of South 
America which we hope will soon be published. There are also many 
other short pieces similar to The Conquest, and relating to the early 
period of the Spanish conquest in the Indies which should be pub- 
lished in facsimile and translation. With regard to the latter-day 
mania for manuscript material which has taken possession of historical 
students, and without decrying the value of such material, it might 
not be amiss to focus attention a trifle more on the early printed 
accounts which have all the value of primary sources. 


JAMES ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 


Anuario Bibliografico: Letras, Historia, Educacion y Filosofia. Com- 
piled by the Instiruto BrsuiogrAFico of the Facultad de Huma- 
nidades y Ciencias de la Educacién de la Universidad de la Plata. 
(La Plata: Repiblica Argentina, 1929. 2 vols. Pp. xv, 431; xv, 
630.) 


_ This admirable work is the Argentine equivalent of the annual 
work by Miss Griffin, Writings in American History; but it has a 
wider scope than the latter publication, for it lists titles in belles 
lettres, education, and philosophy, as well as in history. Part First 
of the present annual report lists titles in belles lettres and history 
corresponding to the year 1928 and Part Second, those on education 
and philosophy for the same year. The section listing historical titles 
is subdivided as follows: Prehistoria Argentina y Americana; Historia 
Argentina y Americana; Historia General; Critica y Metodologia ; 
Relaciones Documentales; Guias e indices; Registros; Colecciones de 
Documentos; Epistolarios; Documentos; Bibliografia. These titles 
fill pages 239-394 of Vol. I., and each title is analysed at greater or 
less length. It would increase the usefulness of the work if published 
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reviews of the works listed were cited, when such are known. The 
list shows that twenty-nine works on bibliography were published in 
1929,-which appears to be a good record. . 

Books of this nature will render much easier the work being envis- 
aged by the Bibliographical Society of the Americas which is now in 
process of formation. They reveal also the activity along historical 
and other lines that exists in Hispanic America. The Anuwario is an 
extremely useful work for students of Hispanic American history. 


JAMES ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 


Lista de algunos Periédicos que vieron la Luz en Caracas de 1808 a 
1900. By Jost E. Macuapo. (Caracas: Lit. y Tip. Vargas, 1929. 
Pp. 74.) 


This list first appeared in the Boletin de la Biblioteca Nacional, 
January to October, 1927. It is part of a more comprehensive study 
which will include the periodicals of Venezuela as a whole. Dr. Ma- 
chado, who is the director of the Biblioteca Nacional of Venezuela, 
has long been interested in bibliographical investigations. He has 
produced in this work a contribution to periodical bibliography. In 
all, one hundred and twenty-eight periodicals are listed. Of many of 
them, the names of some or all of the editors are given besides other 
important data. The first periodical mentioned is the Gazeta de 
Caracas, which first appeared on October 24, 1808 and lasted until 
after the battle of Carabobo in 1821. It followed the changing tides 
of government, being successively, royalist and republican. The vari- 
ous titles show that some of the most eminent men of the republic of 
Venezuela have been newspaper or other periodical editors. 

The servibility of the pamphlet would have been increased if the 
different titles had been numbered, and if a list or index had been 
added. The arrangement is chronological. 


Report of Dominican Economic Commission. (Chicago: The Lakeside 
Press, 1929. Pp. xii, 156.) 


The subtitle of this volume is ‘‘Report of His Excellency, Don 
Horacio Vasquez, President of the Dominican Republic, of the Eco- 
nomic Commission selected by and under the Chairmanship of Charles 
G. Dawes, and consisting of Charles G. Dawes, Sumner Welles, John 
Steven Sewell, James G. Harbord, Henry P. Seidemann, H. C. 
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Smither, J. Clawson Roop, Theodore W. Robinson, John F. Harris, 
Harry B. Hurd, Francis J. Kilkenny, Rufus D. Beach, E. Ross Bart- 
ley’’. President Vasquez asked the committee 


to recommend methods of improvement in the system of economic and financial 
administrative organization, both national and municipal, for the installation of 
a scientific budget and for an efficient method whereby the Government may con- 
trol all its expenditures (Introduction, p. 1). 


The report is divided into six sections, namely: the recommend- 
ations of the committee; consideration of the budget; estimate of 
possible economies in the budget of 1929; memoranda on public works, 
municipalities, motor transport, statement of imports and exports and 
trade balances from 1905-1928; general financial statement of the re- 
public; discussion of present accounting methods and suggestions for 
their modification. The committee recommended a reorganization of 
the executive departments of the government; the enactment of a 
budget law, an accounting law, a law of finances, and a law of pro- 
jected public improvements. The report was presented to the presi- 
dent on April 23, 1929, and by May 21, the budget and accounting 
laws, the laws of finances and projected public improvements, and the 
law reorganizing the executive departments had been enacted by con- 
gress, and the senate had passed a civil service law. 

The volume is one of important and informing data of an economic 
and administrative character which will undoubtedly cause it to be 
consulted frequently by those interested in the Dominican Republic. 
As a whole the report is distinguished by its clarity. Throughout, 
facts are stated in a concise, orderly manner which make the report 
a model of its kind. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


THE QUESTION OF THE LITERACY OF 
COLUMBUS IN 1492 


The question whether, at the time of his discovery of America, 
Columbus was able to read and write is one which has not so far been 
critically examined, since it has been supposed that no such examina- 
tion was necessary. It has always been assumed that he was able to do 
both and that there was no room for doubt on the matter. He himself 
claimed to have acquired such scientific knowledge as was necessary 
for the execution of the project which he had formed. Ferdinand 
Columbus and Las Casas both assert that he had received an almost 
elaborate education ;? Jodo de Barros bears witness to the excellence 
of his Latinity.2 Such evidence might seem to be conclusive, and it 
has been generally so regarded. Discussion has been confined to at- 
tempts to discover how and where he gained his knowledge; no effort 
has been made to consider whether he actually possessed that knowl- 
edge when he set out on his first voyage. His literacy has been in fact 
taken for granted, although even the ingenuous Bernaldez, whose 
critical faculty was less highly developed than his credulity, remarks 
that Columbus was ‘‘a man of little book learning, although of great 
natural intelligence.’”4 

Nevertheless, the assumption is little, if it be anything more than 
an assumption. With the dubious exception of the notes® which he 
wrote on the margins of books, it has never been suggested that any 
extant autographs of Columbus antedate the discovery. With the 
equally dubious exceptions of the map of Espafola® and the memorial 

* “Carta del almyrante al rey-y 4 la reyna’’ .. . in the Libro de las Profecias, 
printed by De Lollis, Scritti di Colombo (Raccolta Colombiana, I., part ii, p. 79). 


* Ferdinand Columbus, Historie, c. 4 (ed. 1867); Las Casas, Historia de las 
Indias, I. 3. 

* Joao de Barros, Asia, Dec. I. ii, 2. 

* Andrés Bern4ldez, Historia de los Reyes Catélicos, ¢. 118. 

*The notes are printed, with the relevant extracts from the books annotated, 
by De Lollis (Scritti, in Rac. Col. I., part ii, pp. 291-523). 


* Reproduced in the Duchess of Berwick and Alba, Nuevos Autégrafos de 
Colén, 
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concerning the needs of that island,’ no such autographs have been 
assigned to a period earlier than one which postdates the discovery by 
five years. There is thus no really conclusive evidence of his literacy 
when he first conceived of his project, when he was resident at Lisbon, 
or when he was negotiating with Ferdinand and Isabella, or even 
when he at last put that project into execution. The grounds upon 
which the assumption is based are at best slender; they are perhaps 
even more slender than has been commonly supposed or than they 
appear at first sight to be. 

It may be noted that the statements which Ferdinand Columbus 
and Las Casas make concerning his education occur in a somewhat 
suspicious context, since they are contained in the account which these 
writers give of the early life of Columbus and the errors in that ac- 
count are so notorious as to require no demonstration. It is also 
admitted that in some respects the statements themselves cannot be 
regarded as accurate. No one now supposes that Columbus ‘‘acquired 
the rudiments of letters’’ at the University of Pavia. If he became 
‘‘very proficient in Latin’’, his proficiency was not such as would 
satisfy the master of a lower form at a modern school.® Any estimate 
of the excellence of handwriting must always be largely a matter of 
opinion, but when Las Casas asserts that Columbus wrote sufficiently 
well and legibly as to be able to earn his living by writing, he con- 
tradicts his own later complaint that he found it hard to read what 
the admiral had written!° and makes a statement which is perhaps 
hardly borne out by the extant autographs of the discoverer. 

The claim which Columbus himself makes that he was well ac- 
quainted with various branches of learning is one certainly open to 
criticism. Among those branches, he includes navigation and no less 
an authority than Humboldt!! has remarked upon his skill as a navi- 
gator, of which he finds proof in the Journal}? of the first voyage, 
while Ferdinand Columbus and Las Casas!* adduce illustrations of 

7 Printed by De Lollis (Scritti, in Rac. Col. I., part i, pp. 136-138). 

8 Las Casas, loc. cit. (Cp. Harrisse, Christophe Colomb, I. 241-246; De Lollis, 
Cristoforo Colombo, pp. 31-32—ed. 1923). 

® Barros, loc. cit. The Latinity of the notes is certainly defective and Colum- 
bus would appear never to have attempted to write a letter in Latin. 

0 Las Casas, loc. cit. and I. 99. 

1 Humboldt, Examen critique. 
2 The Journal is printed by De Lollis (Scritti, in Rac. Col. I., i, pp. 1-119). 
23 Ferdinand Columbus, ¢. 4; Las Casas, I. 3. 
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his proficiency in this respect, drawn from his own accounts of his past 
experiences. Among these illustrations is the story of his expedition 
to Tunis. Quite apart from the possibility, and even probability, that 
no such expedition ever occurred,!* it has been found to be no easy 
matter to produce a plausible explanation of his alleged deception of 
his crew. An analagous suspicion attaches to all the accounts of his 
early adventures. It has further been suggested that, for the conduct of 
his first voyage, Martin Alonso Pinzén was as responsible or more 
responsible than was Columbus himself.15 It is at least curious that 
if Columbus were actually a skilled navigator, he should regard the 
determination of a ship’s position as being ‘‘in the nature of a pro- 
phetic vision’’,16 when even a man no better acquainted with the sea 
than was Bern4ldez could remark that if a pilot made an error of ten 
leagues in a voyage of a thousand miles, during which land was. not 
sighted, he must be regarded as incompetent.17 It is, perhaps, still 
more curious that a man, having an adequate knowledge of navigation, 
should believe that the speed with which his ship traveled northward 
was due to the fact that it was going downhill.18 

Nor is there any very satisfactory evidence that his claim to other 
knowledge can really be sustained. Considerable credit has been ac- 
corded to him on the ground that he was the first to observe the vari- 
ation of the compass. It has, however, been pointed out that this 
variation had been earlier noted by Portuguese navigators on the 
African coast,1® and it is thus at least possible that Columbus was no 
more than availing himself of the results of their observations. It has 
sometimes been supposed that he formed an estimate of the degree by 
personal experiment, but here again it has been suggested that he can- 
not have made the determination himself.2° A somewhat unfavorable 
impression of the extent of his actual knowledge is also produced by 
the fact that, at least upon two occasions, when called upon to decide 
between two opinions, his decision was in favor of the more erroneous. 

“The truth of the story is accepted with some hesitation by De Lollis (Cris- 
toforo Columbo, pp. 33-35); questioned by “Harrisse (op. cit., I. 254-258) and 
denied by Vignaud (Le vrai Cristophe Colomb, p. 42). 

* Cp. Fernandez Duro, Colén y Pinzén. 


* Letter on the fourth voyage (Rac. Col. I., part ii, p. 198). 
* BernAldez, op. cit., c. 131. 


“Letter on the third voyage (Rac. Col. I., part ii, p. 38). 
“Cp. Eugenio de Castro, Diario de Navegagao de Pero Lopes de Sousa, p. 50. 
” Cp. Nunn, Geographical Conceptions of Columbus. 
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He preferred the estimate of the size of the globe reached by Marinus 
of Tyre to that put forward by Ptolemy.2!_ He rejected the idea that 
the world was a perfect sphere in favor of the view that, while one 
hemisphere was spherical, the other was distorted by a protuberance 
“‘like a woman’s nipple’’.22. Careful examination of his extant writ- 
ings, indeed, fails to produce anything like proof that he was equipped 
with “‘an adequate knowledge of geometry, geography, cosmography, 
astrology or astronomy, and navigation’’.23 This is so even when 
every allowance has: been made for the imperfection of the science of 
the period and even if every claim which he puts forward to having 
shown upon occasion a superiority of knowledge be fully admitted,24 
an admission which would certainly err on the side of generosity. It 
would seem that he was in reality giving a more accurate account of 
his own intellectual attainments when he says that he realized that it 
might be objected to him that he was unfitted to carry out any great 
work because he was ‘‘unlettered, a simple sailor, a secular man’’ and 
pleads that he was yet well fitted because God selects His ow 
instruments.?5 

The positive assertions of Ferdinand Columbus and Las Casas, 
and any claim to learning put forward by Columbus himself, cannot, 
in fact, be regarded as being in any sense decisive; they are far from 
proving that at the time of his first voyage he was even literate. Nor 
ean such other evidence as has been adduced be considered as being 
really conclusive. Columbus wrote annotations upon a certain num- 
ber of books, these volumes being the Historia Rerum ubique Ges- 
tarum of Pius II.,2* the various tracts of Cardinal Pierre d’Ailly, gen- 
erally known by the title of the first and most important among them, 
the Imago Mundi, the Libro of Marco Polo, the Italian translation by 
Landino of the Naturalis Historia of Pliny, and the Spanish transla- 

7 Letter on the fourth voyage (Rac. Col. I., part ii, pp. 183-184). 

2 Letter on the third voyage (Rac. Col. I., part ii, p. 35). 

* Rac. Col. I., part ii, p. 79; Ferdinand Columbus, ec. in 4; Las Casas, I. 3. 

* Cp. the example in the Journal (15 Feb. 1493), in Rac. Col. I., part i, p. 109. 

7p, Rac. Col. I., part ii, p. 80. This passage occurs in the same letter as 
that in which he lays claim to proficiency in various branches of learning. It is, 
perhaps, worth noticing that he attributes the adequacy of his knowledge to 
divine providence. 

* It has been denied that the notes on Pius II. were written by Columbus 
(Streicher, Die Kolumbus-Originale). 
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tion by Alonso de Palencia of Plutarch’s Lives.?7 Of these annota- 
tions, by far the most important are those upon the Zmago Mundi, a 
work- which Columbus certainly studied with care and to which he 
was somewhat deeply indebted for the formation of those ideas which 
he expounded in his later writings. It has, indeed, been contended, 
on the authority of Ferdinand Columbus and Las Casas, that Pierre 
d’Ailly played a great part in leading him to conceive of the idea of 
his discovery,28 and, if this be true, it follows that he must have been 
sufficiently literate as early as the period of his residence at Lisbon to 
read the book and presumably also to make notes upon it. It has ac- 
cordingly been argued that it is to the period anterior to the first voy- 
age that these notes are to be ascribed. This ascription, however, is 
dubiously just. 

So far as the notes themselves are concerned, the only definite sug- 
gestion concerning the date at which they were composed is contained 
in the note in the Imago Mundi, which mentions the discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope by Diaz and which begins ‘‘nota quod hoe anno 
de 88’’.29 But, taking into consideration the age in which this note 
was written, the training and position of its author, and the character 
of its Latinity, it would perhaps be unwise to lay much emphasis upon 
the exact meaning of “‘hoc’’. It may well here imply no more than 
‘‘the’’or ‘‘that’’, and neither mean nor be intended to mean that the 
passage was written in the year in which the event recorded took place. 
It is of less value for the determination of the date of the notes 
written by Columbus, since it was itself the work of Bartholomew 
Columbus.?° 

It has, however, been suggested that there is at least in the notes 
negative evidence of their date. De Lollis has pointed out that in 
them there is no trace of any reference to the discoveries made by 
Columbus himself and holds that this makes it morally certain that 

* There is also a single note, consisting of the cypher of Columbus and a sen- 
tence in Latin, on the Geographia of Ptolemy. 

* Ferdinand Columbus, ¢. 7. Las Casas, I., i, 11. Cp. De Lollis, ‘‘ Dis- 
quisizione Critica,’’ in his Cristoforo Colombo, pp. XX-XxXv. 

*It occurs in note 23 to the Imago Mundi, following the numbering of De 
Lollis (Rac. Col. I., part ii, pp. 376-377). It would seem to have been already 
in existence when the matter by which it is surrounded was written; that matter 
concerns the opinion of Esdras on the distribution of land and water. 

"Cp. Las Casas, I. 27. Columbus was in Spain when Diaz returned (ep. 
Navarrete, Coleccién de los Viages, ete., II. 4—ed. 1825). 
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they must have been composed before those discoveries had been 
achieved.31 Allusion is made to the light thrown upon geographical 
questions by the voyages of the Portuguese, and it would appear to be 
no more than natural that some allusion should also have been made 
to the far greater light thrown upon those same questions by the voy- 
ages of Columbus himself. But when the character of the notes is 
considered, the argument becomes less convincing than it might appear 
to be. 

The total number of the annotations is over two thousand five hun- 


_ dred. All those upon Marco Polo, Pliny, and Plutarch, which number 


over eight hundred, and all, except a bare eighteen, of those, number- 
ing over sixteen hundred, upon Pius II. and Pierre d’Ailly, may be 
reasonably described as being in the nature of a guide to the contents 
of the works annotated; they add nothing to the information con- 
tained in the texts. Of the eighteen which do not bear this character, 
three are cross references? and four are citations of authorities whose 
evidence is regarded as being relevant to the subject matter of the 
books.33 Six, all of which are found in the Historia of Pius II., are 
not strictly speaking notes at all; two are obviously mere memo- 
randa,** one is a transcript of the letter of Toscanelli to Martims,35 
and the other three are copies of passages from the De Civitate Det, 
Josephus, and Ovid.2 The remaining five notes refer to recent voy- 
ages. Of these, three, found in Pius II., deal with the discoveries of 
the Portuguese ;37 two of them were certainly, and the third probably, 
written by Bartholomew Columbus, who was also the author of a fourth 
note, that in the Imago Mundi,3° concerning the discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope. The fifth note, written by Columbus himself, occurs 
in the Epilogus Mappe Mundi, one of the tracts of Pierre d’Ailly ;3° 
it concerns the calculation of the degree and in this connection men- 
tions the frequent voyages of Columbus to the coast of Guinea, in the 


1 De Lollis, ‘‘Disquisizione Critica’’, in his Cristoforo Colombo, p. xxii. 

Notes 322, 323, and 338, to the Imago Mundi. 

33 Notes 22 and 855 to Pius II., and the possibly Columbian portion of note 
23 to the Imago Mundi, and note 166 to the same work. 

34 Notes 859 and 861. 

> Note 854. 

36 Notes 856, 857, and 858. 

37 Notes 2, 6, and 860. 

% Note 23. 

® Note 490. 
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course of which, as he states, he was able to confirm the estimate given 
by Alfragan. 

In these circumstances, the absence of any reference to the dis- 
covery of the new world is not so surprising and hardly appears to be 
enough to controvert the suggestion that the notes were composed at a 
time when that discovery was already an accomplished fact. There 
would seem to have been little or no occasion for any such reference 
to be made. It is apparently clear that the notes were primarily de- 
signed to serve as an index and not to supplement the information 
contained in the books in which they were written. It is true that at 
first sight it might seem to be natural that, when the Portuguese voy- 
ages are mentioned, those of Columbus should also be mentioned, but 
‘that they are not is readily explicable. Of the notes in question, three, 
if not all four, were written by Bartholomew Columbus; they have 
the character of memoranda of his personal experiences and, save in 
the case of that which deals with the discovery of Diaz, they are defi- 
nitely related to the text against which they are written. It may be 
added that it is by no means impossible that, when he wrote them, 
Bartholomew Columbus was either in England or in France and was 
as yet unaware of the success of his brother.°®* In the case of the note 
written by Columbus himself, it must be remembered that it has refer- 
ence to a specific point and to a conclusion reached as a result of a 
specific experience; there is no reason to suppose that the opinion of 
Columbus concerning the length of the degree was in any way modi- 
fied, or even notably confirmed, by his later voyages, and hence any 
allusion to those voyages would have been somewhat pointless. 

But a further and more complete explanation of the omission of all 
reference to the discovery of America is possibly to be found in the 
ultimate purpose which those notes were designed to serve. That pur- 
pose would seem to have been somewhat neglected. Apart from Lom- 
broso,*° who found in them an illustration of the mental instability 
of their author, they have been merely regarded as aids to memory, 
or as an index, or as the underlining of passages by which Columbus 
was especially impressed. It may be admitted that they were all these 
things, but it may be suggested that they were compiled with a further 
and deeper object. 


*« Bartholomew did not return from his visit to England and France until 
after his brother had sailed on his second voyage (cp. Las Casas, I. 27, 101). 
“ Nuovi Studii Sul Genio, II. De Colombo a Manzoni, pp. 3-40. 
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It is obvious that they must be considered in conjunction with the 
other extant writings of Columbus, and they should perhaps be con- 
sidered especially in conjunction with the Libro de las Profectas,4 in 
the compilation of which he shared and to which they seem to form 
the counterpart. The purpose of this book, a collection of extracts 
from the Vulgate and from theological writers, does not appear to be 
in doubt. Its keynote is to be found im the text, for which Columbus 
shows a special liking, ‘‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My 
words shall not pass away’’.42 It is designed to show that God had 
said that, before the second advent, the gospel should be preached to 
all the world and Jerusalem ‘‘rebuilt’’, and that as other prophecies 
had been fulfilled, so this must be fulfilled and the divine word be 
accomplished. The instrument by whose means this accomplishment 
would be effected was to be, as Columbus elsewhere notes, ‘‘some 
Christian man’’,4? and in his own mind he did not question that he 
was himself this man and that to him this mission had been confided. 
**Being thereunto moved, I came with His message into your royal 
presence’’, he tells Ferdinand and Isabella ;44 ‘‘God made me the mes- 
senger of the new Heaven and of the new Earth, of which He spoke 
in the Apocalypse, by St. John’’, he wrote to the nurse of prince 
Juan ;*5 ‘‘Our Lord gave me the will to execute this undertaking. .. . 
Who can doubt that this was the light of the Holy Spirit, that con- 
soled me with its rays of marvellous brightness, that to you were 
strong and clear? . . . A very evident miracle did Our Lord will to 
perform in this matter of the voyage to the Indies’’, he assures the 
sovereigns, and reminds them that if he appears to be unsuited for 


so. great a task, ‘‘out of the mouths of babes and sucklings has He 


ordained strength’’.*6 

But if the Libro de las Profectas were designed to show that the 
‘‘enterprise of the Indies’’ was divinely ordained, part of an even 
greater enterprise, the notes would appear to be designed to show that 
the lands to which the Gospel was to be carried were of incalculable 
wealth, that they were rich in precious metals and in every gift of 


41 Printed by De Lollis (Scritti in Rac. Col. I., part ii, pp. 75-160). 
42 Cp. Rac. Col. I., part ii, pp. 27, 80. 

8 Rac. Col. I., part ii, p. 202. 

4 Tbid., p. 26. 

4“ Ibid., p. 66. 

© Tbid., pp. 79-80. 
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nature, the true ‘‘Indies’’ whence Solomon had drawn gold and silver, 
precious stones, and spices. Religion and business went hand in hand. 
As Columbus declared in the letter in which he described the results 
of his first voyage,t? as he wrote later to Ferdinand and Isabella,*® 
from the undertaking not only great spiritual, but great temporal 
benefit, was to be derived. But to prove that this was indeed so, at 
least until indubitable evidence could be produced from the lands 
which he had discovered, it was necessary to cite authorities, and the 
annotations mark those passages in the works upon which they are 
made which appeared to him to be germane to this purpose. To have 
quoted his own discoveries would have been far less convincing, or if 
not less convincing, it would have been to rely solely upon experience. 
His case was greatly strengthened by an appeal also to those who 
could not be suspected of bias, to a traveler of repute, to a vicar of 
Christ and to a prince of the church. If this view of the purpose of 
the notes be just, the omission in them of reference to the discovery 
of America becomes perfectly natural and does nothing to prove that 
they were compiled before that discovery had occurred.*®* 

There is, moreover, further ground for thinking that the notes 
should be assigned to a period later than that oz the first voyage. 
There is some justification for the contention that the Imago Mundi 
was not known to Columbus when he discovered the new world, despite 
the fact that Las Casas and Ferdinand Columbus declare that he was 
influenced by Pierre d’Ailly to attempt the discovery. The work was 
first printed by John of Westphalia, and while the date at which it 
was printed has been placed as early as 1483, the character of the type 
has been held to show that it cannot be assigned to an earlier date 
than 1487, or even, perhaps, 1490. The question is one which cannot 
be conclusively settled, but it is obvious that in view of this doubt, it 
is unwise to rely upon the annotations on this work to prove that 
Columbus was literate at the time of his first voyage.*® 


* Rac. Col. I., part i, p. 133. 

‘S Tbid., part ii, p. 203. 

*“« That such notes, as are not in Latin, are in Castilian, with the exception of 
note 23 to Pliny, argues that they were not written at a date earlier than that of 
the arrival of Columbus in Spain. 

“For a discussion of the point, cp. Thacher (op. cit., II. 341, note 2). The 
argument to which Gonzalez de la Rosa (La Solution de tous les Problémes rela- 
tives a Christophe Colomb), attaches great weight, that Bartholomew Columbus 
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Nor can the evidence of the Journal be held to show that Colum- 
bus was able to write during his first voyage. It has been asserted, 
and it has been more often implied, that the lost original of this work 
was in the handwriting of the discoverer, but there is no evidence that 
it was so. Columbus himself, his son, and Las Casas do, indeed, all 
seem to suggest that_he actually wrote the Journal, but they do no 
more than suggest.5° On the other hand, it is certain that Las Casas 
made his précis from a copy or from a copy of a copy of the original: 
it is morally certain that neither he nor Ferdinand Columbus ever saw 
the original, which was deposited in the royal archives or which was 
at least retained by Ferdinand and Isabella.5! There is thus nothing 
to prove that this original was in the autograph of Columbus, while 
its style, so far as it can be gathered from the extracts which are pre- 
served, seems to suggest that it was rather written by a clerk under 
his general direction. 

Such was at least almost certainly the case with the letter describ- 
ing the results of the first voyage, usually known as the letter to the 
‘‘escrimano de racién’’, Luis de Santangel.52. Here again the original 
has been lost and the document, in the form in which it does exist, has 
been subjected to some editing, the extent of which cannot be deter- 
mined with any exactitude. But, unless it be supposed that the orig- 
inal was edited out of all recognition, it is very improbable that the 
letter was written by Columbus with his own hand. Its style, as has 
been pointed out more than once, differs greatly from that of the ad- 
mitted writings of the discoverer, while the document bears in itself 
all the marks of having been produced by a clerk, giving literary 
form to materials supplied to him. Those materials could obviously 
have been dictated by an illiterate. 

There may be finally adduced as evidence in support of the view 
that Columbus could write when he discovered America, two docu- 
ments, the map of Espajiola and the memorial on the needs of that 


obtained the volume at a time when he was away from his brother and that hence 
Columbus cannot have seen it until the brothers were reunited in 1494, may be 
disregarded. 

*® Journal, prologue (Rac. Col. I., part i, pp. 2-3) ; Ferdinand Columbus, c. 16; 
Las Casas, I. 35. The prologue of the Journal is of doubtful authenticity. 

Cp. De Lollis, Scritti, ‘‘Illustrazione al Documento I’’ (Rac. Col. L., part i, 
pp. v-xxiiii). 

8 Rac, Col. I., part i, pp. 120-135. 
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island, both of which have been held to have been produced by his 
own hand and both of which have been assigned to the year 1493. 
The-map, of which the authenticity may be admitted, despite the 
somewhat curious history of the document, has been declared by Herr 
Streicher,5? in the most recent and elaborate examination of the auto- 
graphs of Columbus, to be undoubtedly the work of the admiral. The 
date, at which it was produced, however, cannot be really determined. 
The absence of the name ‘‘Isabella’’ from it certainly suggests that it 
was drawn before that settlement had been founded; the appearance 
on it of the name ‘‘La Nativita’’>+ may suggest that it was made be- 
fore Columbus knew that the Spaniards whom he had left in the is- 
land had been exterminated. But the map is imperfect, and this 
imperfection, although it may be the result of incomplete knowledge, 
may equally be due to no more than the fact that it is a piece of 
unfinished work. There is nothing to prove that it was drawn at the 
date to which it has been assigned. 

The date of the memorial on the needs of Espafola, on the con- 
trary, has been established beyond any question by De Lollis; it was 
certainly drawn up in the interval between the first and second voy- 
ages. That it was in the hand of Columbus, however, is denied by 
Herr Streicher,®> and from a superficial comparison of the document 
with others, undoubtedly in the handwriting of the admiral, it cer- 
tainly appears that there is a dissimilarity between it and them.5* Its 
style, moreover, is more official than is that of Columbus generally, 
a peculiarity which may be due to the nature of the document, but 
which is compatible with the supposition that it was drafted by some- 
one acting on verbal instructions.57 


“Streicher, op. cit. On the back of the map there is a species of prayer that 
God will punish those who have defamed Columbus. The wording of this prayer 
is very reminiscent of passages in the ‘‘ Letter to the Nurse’’ and in the ‘‘ Letter 
on the Fourth Voyage’’, and suggests that the document should be dated ca., 1500. 

“The name appears in this Italian form, instead of as ‘‘La Navidad’’. 

5S Streicher, op. cit., ad finem. 

“The memorial is reproduced in facsimile in Thacher, Columbus, III. 98-99. 
For its date, cp. De Lollis, Scritti, ‘‘Illustrazione al Documento III’’ (Rac. Col. 
I., part i, pp. Ixxv-lxxx). 

“ This remark applies also to the De Torres Memorandum, the only other docu- 
ment of this period. The original is lost, but internal evidence suggests that it 
was not in the handwriting of Columbus (for text, cp. Rac. Col. I., part i, pp. 
270-283). 
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While such evidence as there is for the literacy of Columbus at the 
time of the discovery is thus at best inconclusive, there are certainly 
grounds upon which it may be argued that he was illiterate. If he 
were So, he was that which were also the overwhelming majority of 
men of his class in all lands at that period of history. He was of 
humble origin, and few indeed of humble origin could read or write, 
save such as entered the church. [Illiteracy in his case is the more 
probable, since Domenico Colombo was often financially embar- 
rassed,°® and hence Columbus himself must almost certainly have 
been required at the first possible moment to contribute to the sup- 
port of his family. It is difficult to see how either the means or the 
time for even a rudimentary education could have been found. The 
suggestion has been made that he may have been educated at the school 
which the weavers of Genoa established, but there is no evidence that 
this school was created until a time when Columbus was no longer in 
Italy.°® An alternative suggestion®® that he was taught by some 
learned priest is mere hypothesis, supported only by his supposed 
theological knowledge and his admitted piety, but the theological 
knowledge displayed in the Libro de las Profecias was probably that of 
Gaspar Gorricio, who collaborated in the production of the book, and 
as to his piety, the Genoese have ever been as religious as they have 
been businesslike. 

At an early age, he left Italy and was thereafter either at sea or 
engaged in business; during this time, he can have had few or no 
facilities for acquiring letters. Such facilities, indeed, can hardly 
have been available for him until such time as he was resident in Por- 
tugal, and expounding his ideas to the Portuguese king, or until he 
was employed as ‘‘a hawker of printed books’’ in Andalusia. So much 
as is known, or as can be reasonably conjectured, concerning his 
origin and early life, then, serves to suggest that he was more prob- 

So much appears from the documents relating to Domenico (cp. Rac. Col. 
II., part i). It is impossible to discuss here the arguments put forward to show 
that Columbus was neither an Italian nor a Genoese: it can only be remarked that 
it can be regarded as proved that he was an Italian, that it is morally certain that 
he was a Genoese, most probable that he was a native of Genoa itself and at least 
very probable that he was thé son of that Domenico Colombo who appears in the 


notarial records of that city. 
® Harrisse, op. cit., I. 246-247. The school is first mentioned in a document of 


1486. 
Thacher, op. cit., I. 287-288. 
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ably illiterate than literate. That, whether or no he could read in the 
days before the discovery, he at least could not write, is more forcibly 
suggested by certain admitted facts. 

It is a peculiar circumstance, which has been often remarked, that 
in his extant letters, even when those letters were addressed to Ital- 
ians, Columbus never makes use of the Italian language.*1 That he 
did not do so can be reasonably explained only upon one or other of 
two assumptions, either that he had lost a faculty which he once pos- 
sessed or that he never possessed this faculty. Of these two assump- 
tions, the first is so little probable that it may be rejected. Columbus 
was, at least in all probability, connected with an Italian business 
house after he left Genoa and the advantage of being able to cor- 
respond with his principals in their own language would have been 
too great for him to have neglected it; he was never disposed to dis- 
regard considerations of material advantage. Both in Lisbon and in 
Spain, he was brought into contact with Italians,®? by intercourse 
with whom he might have been expected to maintain his knowledge of 
the language, if such knowledge were literary, if it were more than a 
mere capacity for talking that Genoese dialect, to which he was accus- 
tomed in childhood and which to natives of other parts of the penin- 
sula was hardly less a foreign tongue than were Portuguese and Cas- 
tilian. It seems therefore to follow that Columbus never wrote Italian 
because he was never able to do so. This inability again argues that 
his education had been imperfect and that when he left Genoa, he 
was at the least to some extent illiterate. 

A further suggestion of such illiteracy is contained in the fact 
that, throughout his life, Columbus steadily abstained from signing 
his name. In place of doing so, even when he was undoubtedly well 
able to write and even when an official document was in question, he 
made use of his well-known cypher. This peculiarity has been vari- 


™ Among his undoubted letters, there are three addressed to Italian correspond- 
ents, in addition to the letter to Alexander VI. In the Libro de las Profecias 
there is one note in Italian, but there is nothing to show that it was the com- 
position of Columbus. The notes in the Italian translation of Pliny are all writ- 
ten in Castilian, except two which are in Latin and one [No. 23] which is a kind 
of Italian, so barbarous that it might be better described as the ‘“lengua franca’? 
of Mediterranean sailors. 

“ There were many Genoese in Lisbon, as well as other Italians, on account of 
trade connections. In Spain, among others, Columbus knew Peter Martyr Angleria. 
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ously explained as a mere exhibition of playfulness, as evidence of 
insanity, of piety, or of mysticism, as proving that the name by which 
he was known was not his true name, or as being due to a desire on 
his part to use his full title in an abbreviated form. Whatever valid- 
ity there may be in all or in any of these explanations, it is at least 
reasonable to suggest that some such device might well have been 
adopted by a man who was wholly or partially illiterate. Such a man 
would have originally used an X as a signature; in the case of Colum- 
bus, this sign had the advantage of being the Greek initial of his 
prenomen. It can be easily understood that, when he began gradually 
to acquire letters, he should prefer rather to develop the original X 
than to form an immature signature.63 By so doing, he concealed, or 
at least avoided emphasizing, his former illiteracy, which the produc- 
tion of an imperfectly written signature would have almost under- 
lined. The cypher, as devised, has also certain advantages. It was 
obviously more easy for him to trace unconnected letters than to write 
connected words, while the mingling in it of Greek and Latin char- 
acters might serve to suggest that, so far from being unlearned, he 
was acquainted with both those languages. The employment of a 
cypher, apparently mystical and apparently indicative of learning, 
is indeed precisely what might have been expected from a man who 
was eager to hide the fact that he was relatively illiterate and who 
was later not less eager to hide the fact that he had ever been illiterate 
at all. 

If there are thus reasons for thinking that, when he left Italy, 
Columbus could not write, there are also reasons for thinking that he 
continued to be unable to do so until a relatively late period in his 
life.¢¢ It is significant that, during the whole course of his negoti- 
ations with Ferdinand and Isabella, down to the time of his first voy- 
age, he would seem to have committed nothing to writing. The Book 
of Privileges shows that Columbus was almost exaggeratedly careful 
to preserve every document which touched, even indirectly, upon his 


*® Tt has been held that the appearance of an ‘‘x’’ on documents proves their 
Columbian authorship, but Herr Streicher (op. cit.) has shown that this is not so. 

* No importance can be attached to the fact that there is no evidence that 
Columbus could write Portuguese. No documents, dating from the period of his 
residence in Portuguese dominions, have been preserved, and in later life Colum- 
bus would appear to have had no occasion to use the Portuguese language in 
letters or papers. 
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rights.65 It appears to be certain that had anything in writing, re- 
lating to this critical period of his life, existed, he would have jeal- 
ously guarded a copy. More especially, he might have been expected 
to have retained some record of the demands which he addressed to 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Those demands, however, are represented 
only by a copy of the Capitulations, to which the sovereigns eventually 
agreed at Santa Fé, and this copy was made from another copy of the 
original, dating from after the discovery.*®® 

It is a further point of some importance that in the last stage of the 
negotiations, Columbus took no personal part, Fray Juan Pérez acting 
on his behalf.*7 For this retirement into the background there must 
have been some relatively strong reason, and if he were indeed illiter- 
ate, the reason is at once obvious. This was precisely the time when 
his demands had necessarily to be put in writing. That this is the 
true explanation is the more probable because, when Columbus was 
certainly able to write, he wrote so much and so often that his caco- 
ethes scribendi passed into a proverb ;°8 he exhibited all that fondness 
for using his pen which he might have been expected to exhibit if the 
power to use it had been recently acquired. 

This is not the only circumstance which seems to argue that such 
knowledge as he did possess was gained somewhat late in life. In his 
extant letters, dating from the time of his third and fourth voyages, 
he makes just that parade of learning which might be expected from 
one who was imperfectly educated. He delights in enumerating the 
names of authors, as if he had actually read them and with the almost 
obvious intention of creating the impression that he had done so. His 
information is undigested, with the result that he can make no clear 
use of it; his thought is as confused, as his literary style is labored 


* Printed in Rac. Col. II., part ii. Cp. also, Christopher Columbus; His Own 
Book of Privileges (ed. Benjamin Franklin Stevens). 

° Probably from that made by Almazdn, and preserved in the Libro-Registro 
de la Corona de Aragén. This copy has been erroneously supposed to be the orig- 
inal document, but the internal evidence of the document itself proves conclusively 
that it was a copy made after the return of Columbus in 1493 (cp. Geographical 
Journal [London], January 1929). 

“Any suggestion that Columbus was diffident concerning his own power of 
negotiating may be dismissed. For the part played by Fray Juan Pérez, cp. 
Duchess of Berwick and Alba, Autégrafos de Colén. 

“*As fond of writing as that Columbus who discovered the Indies’’, was a 
remark made by the court jester of Charles V. 
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and obscure.*® The character of his Latinity indicates that it was 
only when he had already reached maturity that he became ac- 
quainted with Latin. Not only does he exhibit something akin to 
contempt for all grammatical rules, but he further not infrequently 
employs the Castilian derivative for the Latin original.7° It is note- 
worthy that even when writing to the pope,”! he employs Castilian, 
and although it is true that Alexander VI. was a native of the Iberian 
Peninsula, he was not a native of Castile, and it would seem that mere 
courtesy to the vicar of Christ would have led Columbus to address 
him in the language of the church, had he been able to do so. Since 
in that age, Latin was the necessary basis of all learning, there is thus 
strong reason for thinking that Columbus acquired his knowledge, 
including his Latin, at a time when he was in Spain or in a Spanish 
atmosphere. 

It may be questioned whether that time is to be found earlier than 
a period after he had completed his second voyage. That fondness 
which he displays for giving the meanings of words which he uses, 
and which he shows as late as the time of his third voyage, suggests 
that he was in the process of acquiring learning. It was not actually 
necessary for him to explain to Ferdinand and Isabella that ‘‘mar’’ 
implies a larger expanse of water than ‘‘lago’’.72 It is probably to 
the period at which Columbus was his guest that Bernaldez was re- 
ferring when he remarked that the discoverer had ‘‘little book learn- 
ing’’. Inability to write at the time of his departure on his second 
voyage is also indicated by another fact. When discussions began with 
the Portuguese concerning the interpretation of the Bull of Alexander 
VI., Ferdinand and Isabella wrote to Columbus,” regretting that he 

On this, cp. especially, Rac. Col. I., part ii, pp. 35-39, 175-205. It must be 
admitted that the letter on the fourth voyage was written at a time of great 
mental distress, but this does not apply to that on the third voyage, which has the 
same characteristics. 

7 H.g. ‘‘sabios’?’ for ‘‘sapientes’’, ‘‘fluvios’’ for ‘‘fluvii’’, ete. He con- 
stantly uses the accusative for the nominative, in cases where that accusative is 
the Castilian word. On one occasion he makes use of ‘‘habet’’ in the exact sense 
of the Castilian ‘‘hay’’. The object of his verbs is constantly in the nominative 
case: a plural subject is constantly followed by a singular verb. 

7 Printed in Rac. Col. 1., part ii, pp. 164-166. 

™<¢A lake is a small expanse of water; when it becomes great, it deserves the 
name ‘sea’, as we speak of the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea.’’ (Rav. Col. 
L., part ii, p. 39.) 

3 Navarrete, op. cit., II. 154. 
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was not present and inviting him to express his opinion on the points 
at issue. The nature of those points was known before Columbus 
sailed;74 and hence he might have left a written opinion, which he 
could have foreseen would be of value to the sovereigns. 

To assert with anything like dogmatism that Columbus was illit- 
erate in 1492 would be to make an assertion that cannot be proved. 
It is, however, legitimate to say that his literacy has been somewhat 
too readily assumed. It is, perhaps, possible to go further and to say 
that the balance of probability is in favor of the view that at that date 
he was unable to write and that he acquired that ability in the period 
between the discovery and the year 1497, at which date he could cer- 
tainly write since an undoubted autograph of that year is preserved. 
The fact that there was a very marked similarity between the hand- 
writing of Columbus and that of his brother, Bartholomew, may sug- 
gest that it was by that brother, or by his two brothers, that he was 
taught. The two years, which elapsed between the arrival of Barthol- 
omew in Espafiola and the departure of Columbus for Spain, after 
the mission of Juan Aguado, would have been time enough for the 
art to have been acquired by any man of ‘‘great natural intelligence’’, 
while the power of application of Columbus may be readily admitted 
and the inducement for him to learn is obvious. It is, moreover, 
known that both his brothers were relatively educated; Las Casas 
states that Bartholomew was an expert map-drawer, while Diego 
wished to enter the church and even aspired to become a bishop. In 
this period of his life, then, in Espafola, when the three brothers were 
together, and perhaps at no earlier period, Columbus had both the 
time and the opportunity to acquire those ‘‘rudiments of letters’’ 
which he certainly did not acquire at the University of Pavia. 

CrcIL JANE. 

Wellesley College, 

Wellesley, Massachusetts. 


The Institute of Politics held annually at Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts, opened for its tenth session on July 31 of this year and 
closed on August 28. Each Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday of the 
session, conferences were held on Pan-American Problems under the 
leadership of Professor Jesse S. Reeves, of the University of Michigan. 


% Tbid., pp. 107-109. 
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The Seventh Commonwealth Conference was held on June 30 and 
July 1 and 2, 1930, at the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 
the subject of the conference being ‘‘The Political Issues of 1930’’. 
The program was published in the Bulletin of the State University of 
Iowa, for June 28, 1930 (new series, No. 565). Two of the sections 
were ‘‘Pan American Arbitration’’, and ‘‘Intervention in the Carib- 
bean’’, 


The Institute of Public Affairs met in session at the University of 
Virginia August 3-16, 1930. A Round-Table Conference was con- 
ducted under the leadership of Professor Clarence H. Haring of Har- 
vard University. 


A new organization called the ‘‘Geographie and Historical So- 
ciety of the Americas’’ has quite recently been formed in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Those chartering the Society are M. W. Stirling, Henry 
Grattan Doyle, and George H. Girty, all names of well-known pro- 
fessional men. The charter states that 


The particular business and objects of the Society are educational, and 

To gather and disseminate information of sufficient interest as contributing to 
a wider appreciation of Inter-American relations ; 

To stimulate interest in the resources, developments, and achievements, eco- 
nomie and cultural, of the American countries ; 

To cultivate this interest actively through the medium of a monthly publi- 
cation, The Pan American Magazine, a periodical now in its thirtieth year adopted 
as the official organ of the Society ; 

To create in an ever-widening circle of membership an ever-increasing audi- 
ence for the message of good will that unfolds with acquaintanceship and under- 
standing. 


The by-laws of the Society state that: 


The members of the Society shall be those whose names appear as incorpor- 
ators on the certificate of incorporation, and any other person whom they may 
elect or the Board of Trustees may elect or the Society may elect. 

The affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Board of Trustees composed 
of not more than five members for the first year, and not more than fifteen there- 
after. The members of the Society at its organization meeting shall elect not 
exceeding five trustees. The trustees shall serve for an indefinite term at the pleas- 
ure of the Board. Vacancies on the Board and new members to the Board after 
the expiration of the first year shall be filled by election by the Board of Trustees. 

The Board of Trustees shall have authority to organize committees, and do 
every other act not inconsistent with the purpose of the Society and not incon- 
sistent with these By-Laws. 
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The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, or Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary and a Treasurer, each having the power and duties usually 
incident to his office. They shall be elected by the Board of Trustees either from 
among their number or members of the Society, and they shall hold office for one 
year or until their successors are elected. The Board of Trustees may elect other 
officers and prescribe their duties. 

No member of the Board of Trustees while remaining a member of said Board 
shall receive any compensation from the Society. 


The Board of Trustees consists of Matthew W. Stirling, Chief Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution; Henry Grattan 
Doyle, Professor of Romance Languages, George Washington Univer- 
sity; George H. Girty, Geologist, U. S. Geological Survey; Paul For- 
rest Myers, Attorney, Washington, D. C.; and William M. Williams, 
Attorney, Washington, D. C. Henry Grattan Doyle is the consulting 
editor of The Pan American Magazine; Dr. William Bowie, Chief, 
Division of Geodesy, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Professor 
Coester, of Stanford University, and James Alexander Robertson are 
associate editors; William W. Rasor, managing editor; and L. BE. 
Elliott, contributing editor. The first number of the magazine under 
its new management has already appeared. 


Dr. Fidelino Figueiredo, of Lisbon, is to visit the United States 
during the second half of 1930, where he is to lecture on historical 
subjects before a number of educational institutions. 


Professor W. W. Pierson, Jr., gave a number of lectures in various 
points in the west during the early summer of 1930. He has been 
acting dean of the graduate school of the University of North Caro- 
lina for some time, and has just recently been made Dean. 


Professor Charles E. Chapman, of the University of California, 
at Berkeley, has recently returned from a trip to Cuba. 


Professor N. Andrew N. Cleven, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed Research Associate of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington to make a study of the constitutional organization of the 
republic of Bolivia. Professor Cleven gave three courses at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh during the summer session, namely, a course 
on the colonial period, one on the modern period, and one on the his- 
tory of Hispanic American civilization. 
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Professor Arthur P. Whitaker has completed his work on a volume 
which he has edited for the Florida State Historical Society, namely, 
“The Spanish Trade Policy in Florida’’. This will be published 
probably in 1931. Professor Whitaker has accepted a call to Cornell 
University. 


Miss Stella Risley Clemence, of the Library of Congress, will edit 
a volume for the Florida State Historical Society. This will consist 
of an expediente of 1602, relative to the proposition to abandon the 
Spanish settlements in Florida. 


Dr. Irving A. Leonard, of the University of California at Berke- 
ley, has been granted leave of absence for a year, which will be spent 
in Spain making investigations in the archives of that country. He 
has been given a grant in aid by the Council of Learned Academies. 
Dr. Leonard will edit a volume for the Florida State Historical So- 
ciety, which will consist of hitherto unpublished manuscripts touch- 
ing the survey of Pensacola Harbor by Carlos de Sigtienza y Géngora. 


REFORMS IN SHELVING AND NUMBERING IN THE 
ARCHIVO GENERAL DE INDIAS 


In preparation for the Ibero-American Exposition, the Archivo 
General de Indias,1 at Seville, effected some very important changes 
in the shelving and numbering of the legajos deposited in it. For 
carrying out these changes which serve to facilitate greatly the hand- 
ling of the documents of the archives, the archival authorities and 
especially D. Cristébal Bermidez Plata, the director, are to be con- 
gratulated by all students who have occasion to make use of this 
wonderful collection of documents. 

In order to protect better the documents and to make the legajos 
more readily accessible, a special folder was made, consisting of stiff, 
cloth covered cardboard sides, the size of the Spanish pliego of paper, 
with a flexible cloth back holding them together at one edge and fiex- 
ible cloth flaps for the other three sides. On the open edges of the 
sides, tapes are inserted for the purpose of fastening the folder 
around the legajo. These folders were made in various thicknesses of 
backs so as to accommodate legajos of various sizes. The flexible back 
serves to carry the name of the section and the number of the legajo. 
On the upper floor of the archives, additional shelves were placed in 
the sections of the stacks (estantes), so that the space between shelves 
is Just right to admit pliego-size documents standing on end. In the 
lower floor new steel cases, specially designed and made, were in- 
stalled with the same spacing between the shelves. The result is that 
a legajo standing on the shelf now has the appearance of a large 
book. 


* For more complete description of the Archivo General de Indias see: 

Roscoe R. Hill, Descriptive Catalogue of the Documents relating to the History 
of the United States in the Papeles procedentes de Cuba deposited in the Archivo 
General de Indias (Washington, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1916). 
Introduction. 

W. R. Shepherd, Guide to the Materials for the History of the United States 
in Spanish Archives (Washington, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1907). 

Pedro Torres Lanzas, Archivo General de Indias, in Francisco Rodriguez Marin, 
Guta Histérica y Descriptiva de los Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos Arqueoldégicos 
de Espana (Madrid, 1916). 
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This change in the shelving and the system of wrapping the lega- 
jos having been accomplished, practically a complete redesignation 
and renumbering of the legajos was made. In this reform the old 
system of three numbers—viz.: estante 37, cajén 1, legajo 59 /20, 
52-1-1/32, 86-6-18, as an indication of a legajo—was done away with 
and in its place the identification of the legajo now consists of the 
section name and one number, 7.e., the three legajos cited ‘above be- 
come respectively, Contratacién 4397; Justicia 1051; and Santo Do- 
mingo 2554. That is the twelve sections of the archives have been 
retained as formerly and within each the legajos have been consecu- 
tively numbered from one upward. 

In section 5, Audiencias and Indiferente General, however, there 
in a separate series of numbers for each of the audiencias and for In- 
diferente General, into which this section is divided. Also in this 
section the legajos of each audiencia are now all placed together on 
the shelves instead of being in two groups as formerly. In the case 
of section 6, Escribania de Camara, the various series of legajos indi- 
cated in the indexes have been rearranged so that the audiencias oceur 
in the same order as in section 5, and the legajos have all been con- 
secutively numbered. 

Many of the original legajos were very large and unwieldly. These 
have been divided into two or more parts, all bearing the same num- 
ber, but distinguished by letters, viz.: Papeles de Cuba, legajo 1502 A, 
1502 B. Hence the actual number of bundles is much in excess of the 
totals shown in the table, which is the number. of original legajos. 

To call for a legajo for use in the archives, it is necessary to use 
the section name and the new number, and consequently in making 
citations to documents in the archives care should be taken to give the 
section names as well as the number. The new numbers have been 
placed in the existing inventories, so that both the old and the new 
designations are at hand in the inventories corresponding to the vari- 
ous sections. As yet the practice as to the use of the new designation 
alone or in combination with the old numbering is not determined. A 
recent publication prepared by the archival corps*® uses only the new 
indications, while a catalogue published by the Instituto Hispano- 

2 Personal Facultativo del Archivo General de Indias, Catdloyo de Pasajeros 4 
Indias durante los siglos XVI, XVII, y XVIII, volumen I (1509-1533), (Madrid, 
1930). 
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Cubano de Historia de América? gives both the new and the old 
designations. Although the new system has far greater simplicity 
than-the old, still scholars will have to determine whether it is neces- 
sary to continue to use the old designation in addition to the new in 
their work. } 
It is not possible in a brief space to give a complete indication of 
the corresponding new and old designations of the legajos of the ar- 
chives. The following table, however, will indicate in a general way 
the old series and the corresponding new designations of the legajos. 


No. 


lee 


gr yh go bo 


Title of 
Section* 


Patronato 


Contaduria 
Contrataci6n 


. Justicia 
. Audiencias and 


Indiferente 

General 
Santo Domingo 
Mexico 
Guatemala 
Guadalajara 
Filipinas 
Panama 
Lima 


Cuzco 
Santa Fe 


Chareas 


Buenos Aires 


Dates 


15th-18th 
centuries 

1514-1778 
1492-1795 
1515-1644 


16th-19th 
centuries 


Old Numbering 
1-1-1 to 2-6-19 
and 1-1l-unico 
1-1-1 to 11-6-2/45 
12-1-1 to 46-6-1/51 
47-1-1 to 52-6-1/39 


53-1-1 to 58-2-17 
78-2-1 to 87-4-17 
58-2-18 to 63-5-37 
87-5-1 to 99-7-43 
63-6-1 to 66-5-9 
100-1-I to 103-2-8 
66-5-10 to 67-5-38 
103-3-1 to 105-1-28 
67-6-1 to 69-2-10 
105-2-1 to 108-7-28 
69-2-11 to 69-6-73 
109-1-1 to 109-6-18 
70-1-1 to 72-3-5 
109-7-1 to 116-1-20 
116-2-1 to 116-4-27 
72-3-6 to 74-3-24 
116-5-1 to 120-3-21 
74-3-25 to 76-5-40 
120-4-1 to 122-2-15 
122-3-1 to 125-7-16 


Total 
New Original 
Numbering Legajos 


1-294 294 
1-1953° 1953 
1-5873° 5875 
1-1187 1187 

1-867 

868-2691" 2690 
1-1063 
1064-3204° 3204 
1-385 
386-972° 972 
1-229 
230-590” 591 
1-328 


329-1072" 1073 
1-228 


229-382 382 
1-564 
565-16377 1638 
1-82 81 
1-527 
528-1261 1264 
1-414 
415-7365 738 
1-620 620 


* José M. Ots Capdequi, ed., Catdlogo de los Fondos Cubanos del Archivo Ge- 
neral de Indias, Tomo. I de las Publicaciones del Instituto Hispano-Cubano de His- 
toria de América (Madrid, 1930). 
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Quito 76-5-41 to 77-4-27 1-208 
126-1-1 to 128-3-14 209-608" 609 
Chile 77-4-28 to 78-1-62 1-164 
128-4-1 to 130-1-32 165-472 472 
Caracas 130-3-1 to 136-2-7 1-976" 977 
Indiferente 
General® 136-4-1 to 155-5-12 1-3115 3115 
6. Eseribania de 
Camara 1600-1750 various” 1-1194 1194 
7. Juzgado de 
Arribadas” 18th century 1-369 369 
8. Papeles de Correos 1764-1825 1-784 1-784 784 
9. Papeles de Estado 1686-1860 various” 1-105 165 
10. Papeles de Ultramar™ 1605-1868 1-880 1-880 880 
11. Papeles de Cuba 1767-1865 1-2375 1-2375 2375 
12. Papeles de Cadiz 1600-1850 unnumbered (about) 1610 
19 
Dotalsoripinal legayos ss save: te co waist danke eee eta iets Pe oes 35052 


Roscoe R. Hi. 
Seville, Spain. 


“For origin of the papers in each section and the date of the accession to the 
Archivo de Indias see Hill, Descriptive Catalogue, p. ix. 

5 Legajos 635 (3-6- 49/27), 700 (4-3-44/7), 741 (4-4-85 /18), 791 (4-6- -135 /8), 
792 (4-6-136 /9)s 793 (4-6- -137 /10), 804 (4-6- -148 /21), pee 950. (5-6-10 /12) were 
destroyed in ‘the fire of 1924. 

*Nos. 4035, 4170, and 4175 are each assigned to two aioe? no. 5383 is not 
used in the series. 

™Nos. 1598 and 1602 are each assigned to two legajos; nos. 145, 1311, and 
2409 are assigned to the same legajo as the number preceding them. 

8 No. 1148 is assigned to two legajos; nos. 1667 and 1668 are assigned to the 
same legajo. 

° No. 151 is assigned to two legajos; no. 597 is not assigned. 

10 No. 281 is assigned to two legajos. 

No. 408 is assigned to two legajos. 

2 No. 179 is assigned to two legajos. 

13 Nos. 61 and 62 are assigned to the same legajo. 

% Nos. 417, 471, and 663 are each assigned to two legajos. 

% Nos. 437, 447, and 728 are each assigned to two legajos; nos. 82 and 83 are 
assigned to the same legajo. 

16 No. 20 is assigned to two legajos. 

7Qne legajo has no new number assigned; the legajos of this audiencia have 
not been placed in the new folders. 

8 Not yet placed in folders nor shelved in new system. 
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” The old classification of this section was by districts with usually four classes 
of legajos, viz.: pleitos, residencias, comisiones, and visitas, each with its own 
series.of numbers for the district. For example, the district of Santo Domingo 
included, Pleitos, legajos nos. 1-10; Residencias, legajos nos. 1-6; Comisiones, 
legajos nos. 1-15; Visitas, legajos nos. 1-4. The first 951 legajos of this section 
are catalogued under the following districts: Santo Domingo, Havana, Porto 
Rico, Margarita, Florida, Jamaica, Mexico, Vera Cruz, Yucatan, Guatamala, 
Manila, Panama, Lima, Cartagena, Popayan, Cumana and Caracas, Santa Marta, 
Santa Fe, La Plata, Potosi, Tucum4n, Buenos Ayres, Quito, Chile, and Canarias. 
The remaining legajos are classified under the headings Consejo de Indias, Casa 
de Contratacién, Consulado de Cadiz, and Sentencias. 

» Not classified nor numbered; not yet placed in folders nor shelved in new 
system. 

* The older system of numbering the Papeles de Estado was a series for each 
Audiencia. 

This total is the exact number of original legajos in the archives, except for 
the estimate of the number in section 12. For earlier estimates of the number of 
legajos see Hill, Descriptive Catalogue, pp. vii, ix; and C. E, Chapman, Catalogue 
of Materials in the Archivo General de Indias, p. 4. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LIST RELATIVE TO SIMON BOLIVAR, 
THE LIBERATOR 


This list, which was compiled in the Library of the Pan American 
Union, includes a fairly complete catalogue of books and periodical 
material relating to the great liberator, Simén Bolivar, not only ex- 
isting in the Library of the Pan American Union, but those listed 
under ‘‘Bolivar’’ in the public card catalogue of the Library of 
Congress as. well as entries in which Bolivar is mentioned in the 
Bibliografia Venezolanista, by Manuel Segundo SAnchez (Caracas, 
1914). The titles from the Library of Congress and from Dr. San- 
chez’s work, not in the Library of the Pan American Union, are 
marked by an asterisk. 

In compiling this bibliographical list, no attempt has been made 
to exhaust the subject, and no comments have been made to the titles, 
valuable as that might be, but rather to supply a practical working list 
of material that may be consulted without great difficulty and which 
will serve the present needs of students and others who desire more 
than a short reading list. A copy of the list has been sent to Ve- 
nezuela with the request that all additional titles in that country be 
added, so that the definitive list with those additions and those that 
might be made elsewhere may be published. Strange as it might ap- 
pear there is yet no adequate bibliographical compilation on the 
Liberator.1 


Abreu y Lima, José Ignacio de, 1796-1869: Resumen histérico de la dltima 
dictadura del libertador Simén Bolivar, comprobada con documentos. Rio de 
Janeiro, Empr. Ind. Ed. ‘‘O Norte’’, 1922. 308 p. F 2235.3 .A15 

*Academia nacional de la historia Caracas: Discurso leido en la Academia 
nacional de la historia en la recepcién ptblica del Sr. Dr. Jesis Mufioz Tébar 
el 5 de julio de 1900. Caracas, Imp. Bolivar, 1900. 43 p. F 2231 .A16 

Documentos para los anales de Venezuela desde el movimiento separa- 
tista de la unién Colombiana hasta nuestros dias. Caracas, Imprenta y Lito- 
grafia del Gobierno Nacional, 1889-90. v. 1-5. Ven. F 2325 .A3 

*Accion comunal; periddico imparcial. Nimero dedicado al centenario del Con- 
greso bolivariano. [Panam4, 1926]. 20 p. F 1404 .P412 


1The list as issued by the Pan American Union in mimeographed form is 
‘¢ Bibliographical Series’’, No. 1. 
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*Acosta de Samper, Soledad: Biblioteca histérica. Bogoté, Imp. Moderna, 1909- 
1910, 2 Vv. 

———— E] libertador Simén Bolivar. Bogot&, Imp. Moderna [1909] pp. 155-186. 
(Biblioteca Histérica. No. 6.) F 2235. .A12 

Acosta Delgado, Pedro (comp.) : Homenaje a la familia del Libertador. [Caracas? 
1929]. 8p. F 2235.3 .A7 

*Aguerrevere Pocanins, T.: Congreso nacional de 1911. Palabras pronunciadas 
por el presidente Dr. T. Aguerrevere Pocanins en la sesién solemne del 5 de 
julio, conmemorativa de aquella en que se firmé el acta de la independencia. 
Caracas, Tip. Vargas, 1911. 7p. F 2324 .A28 

*Almo-Ybarra, Carlos: La constitution de Bolivar pour la république qui porte 
son nom. Genéve, Imp. du Commerce, 1922. 163 pp. J L 2215 1922 .A6 

Aldama, G.: Simén Bolivar. Algunas ideas politicas del libertador. In Boletin 
del Ejército, Habana, January, 1925, p. 572-580. 

Alessandri, Arturo (pres. Chile): Discurso del presidente de la repablica de Chile, 
Exemo. Sr. D. Arturo Alessandri en la ceremonia de colocacién de la primera 
piedra del monumento al libertador Simén Bolivar en Santiago, el 19 de abril 
de 1923. [Santiago], Imp. fiscal de la penitenciaria, 1923. 15 p. F 2235.B 
-A2 

Alfaro, Ricardo J[oaquin]: Esbozo biografico. Typewritten, 24 p. Dated Sep- 
tember 21, 1921. 

The Pan Americanism of Bolivar and that of to-day. In Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union, Washington, June, 1926, p. 551-562, and Spanish edition, 
July, 1926, p. 673-683. 

American Association for international conciliation: The liberator Simén Bolivar 
in New York. Addresses delivered on the occasion of the unveiling of the 
statue of the liberator. New York, American Assn. for Intl. Conciliation, 
1921. 49 p. (Interamerican division, Bulletin No. 25, 1921.) 

Andara, J. L.: The Bolivar doctrine._ In Inter-America, New York, October, 
1920, p. 40. 

La doctrina de Bolivar. In Cultura Venezolana, Caracas, June, 1918, 
p. 9-20. 
André, Marius (1868-): Bolivar et la democratia. Paris, Editions Excelsior, 
1924. 300 p. F 2235 .B582 
Bolivar y la demoeracia. Barcelona, Araluce [c1924]. 284 p. 

Angell, Hildegarde: Simén Bolivar, South American liberator. New York, W. W. 
Norton & Company, Ine. [c1930], 296 p. F 2235.3 .A63 

Arias, Harmodio. The international policy of Bolivar. In Inter-America, New 
York, October, 1918, p. 7-13. 

Aniceto Lugo, Francisco: El gran Bolivar; poema dram&tico. 1 ed. Maracaibo, 
Imp. El Proprio Esfuerzo, 1925. 92 p. F 2235.3 .A22 

*Argentine Republic. El Centenario de Simén Bolivar, 1883: El centenario de 
Simén Bolivar en la Repiblica Argentina. Buenos Aires, Imp. Europea, 1883. 
150 p. F 2235.3 .A88 


*. 
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Arrocha Graell, C.: El libertador en Guayaquil; entrevista con el General San 
Martin. Conferencia leida en el Instituto Nacional. Panamé, Tall. Graf. ‘‘La 
Unién’’ [n.d.] 50 p. F 2235 .A6 

*Ballivian, Adolfo: Los designios de Bolivar [ete.], Nueva York, [York Printing 
Co.], 1914. 14p. F 1418 .B1g9 

Barbagelata, Hugo D.: Bolivar y San Martin. Paris, Imp. Pierre Landais, [1911] 
91 p. F 2235 .B6é3B2 

Bates, Lindon Wallace, Jr. (1883-): The path of the conquistadores. London, 
Methuen & Co., [1912]. 308 p. F-2313 .B32 

*Bayo, Ciro: Examen de proceres americanos (los libertadores). Madrid, Viuda 
de Puego, 1916. 412 p. F 2235 .B35 

Becerra, Ricardo: Vida de Don Francisco de Miranda, general de los ejércitos de 
la primera repablica francesa y generalismo de los de Venezuela. Madrid, 
Editorial-América [n.d.], 2 v. Wen. F 2323 .M67B4 

Belaunde, Victor Andrés: Bolivia et la république conservatrice. In Revue 
L’ Amérique Latine, Paris. June, 1927, p. 481-500. 

Belegarde, Emile: Pétion et Bolivar. In Revue de l’Amérique Latine, Paris, 
December 1, 1924, p. 518-528. 

Bertrand, Jean Toussaint: Histoire de 1’Amérique espagnole depuis les origines 
jusqu’a nos jours. Paris, ‘‘ Editions Spes’’ [c1928]. 2v. F 1410 .B3 

*Biggs, James: History of Don Francisco de Miranda’s attempt to effect a revo- 
lution in South America. From Ybarra: Bolivar 

Bingham, Hiram: The journal of an expedition across Venezuela and Colombia, 
1906, 1907. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1909. 287 p. 

*A biographical sketch of the life and services of General William Henry Har- 
rison, together with his letter to Simén Bolivar. Montpelier, Vt. Printed at 
the Watchman Office, 1836. 30 p. E 392 .B59 

Blaneo José Felix (1782-1872, ed.): Documentos para la historia de la vida 
puablica del libertador de Colombia, Peri y Bolivia. Caracas, Imp. de ‘‘La 
Opinién Nacional’’, 1875-1878. 14 v. F 2231 .A25 

Blanco Fombona, Rufino: Bolivar y sus émulos. In Revista Chilena de Historia y 
Geografia, Santiago, 2° trimestre, 1915, p. 314-328. 

Bolivar, el general, San Martin, el pbre Mitre, la Reptblica Argentina 
y la América del Sur. In Hispania, London, June 1, 1913, p. 618-624. 

Bolivar, escritor. In La Lectura, Madrid, February, 1914, p. 129-158. 

(ed.) La entrevista de Guayaquil [por] Ernesto de la Cruz, J. M. 
Goenaga, B. Mitre, Carlos A. Villanueva. Madrid, Editorial-America [n.d.] 
283 p. 

Bolivar, Fernando §.: Recuerdos y reminiscencias del primer tercio de la vida 
de Rivolba [pseud.] Paris, Imp. Rouge, Dunon y Freané, 1873. 64 p. F 2275 
.B68 

Bolivar, Simén (1783-1830): An address of Bolivar at the Congress of Angostura 
(February 15, 1819) (tr. by F. J. Y4nes). Washington, B. 8. Adams, [1919]. 
39 p. Ven. F 2324 .B7 

Spanish ed. Caracas, 1919. 
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Address of Bolivar to the convention of Colombia [date February 29, 
1818]. In Recollections of a service of three years during the war of exterm- 
nation in the republics of Venezuela and Colombia, by an officer of the Colom- 
bian navy. London, Hunt & Clarke, 1828. 2v. F 2324 .R31 

Bolivar pintado por si mismo, recopilacién de documentos, notas y 
prélogo de R. Blanco Fombona. Paris, Casa Editorial Hispano-Americana 
[pref. 1913] 2 v. 

Cartas de Bolivar, 1799-1822. Prélogo de José Enrique Rodé y notas 
de R. Blanco Fombona. Paris, Sociedad de Edicaciones Louis Michaud [pref. 
1912]. 459 p. [F 2235 .B55] 

Cartas de Bolivar, 1823-1824-1825. (Con un apéndice que contiene cartas 
de 1801 a 1822). Notas de R. Blanco Fombona. Madrid, Editorial-Americana, 
1921. 427 p. [F 2235 .A23] 

Cartas de Bolivar a Unanue. In Revista Universitaria, Lima, Afio 18, 
Vol. 2, 1924. p. 404-417. 

Cartas del Libertador. Memorias del General O’Leary publicadas por 
orden de . . . General Guzman Blanco. Caracas, Imp. del Gobierno Nacional, 
1887. lv. [F 2235 .045 v.31.] 

Discurso en el Congreso de Angostura. San José, J. Garcia Monge, 
1922. 130 p. [F 2364 .B691] 

Discursos y proclamas; comp., anotados, prologados y publicados por 

R. Blanco Fombona. Paris, Garnier Hermanos [pres. 1913] 302 p. [F 2235.3 
.A3] 

Extractos del mensaje del libertador presentando la constitucion boli- 
viana al constituyente de Bolivia. In Boletin de la Unién Panamericana, Wash- 
ington, August, 1925, p. 784-789. 

His will, signed December 10, 1830. [Text.] In El Agricultor, Panama, 
David, December 1, 1917. p. 3. 

[Letter of Bolivar calling the first Pan American Congress]. In Boletin 
de la Unién Panamericana, Washington, May, 1925, p. 446-450. 

El libertador suplica a Sucre acepte la presidencia de Bolivia. In Bul- 
letin of the Pan American Union, Washington, August, 1925, p. 773 and Span- 
ish ed. August, 1925, p. 783-784. 

Papeles de Bolivar, publicados por Vicente Lecuna. Caracas, Lit. de} 
Comercio, 1917, 476 p. [F 2235 .B568] 

Un pensamiento sobre el Congreso de Panam&. Obsequio de Vicente 
Lecuna a los delegados al 2° Congreso Cientifico Panamericana. Washington, 
D. C., 1916. [3] p. [F 1404 .B68] 

Proclamas de Simén Bolivar. New York, Appleton, 1853. .73 p. 
[F 2235.3 .A4] 

Proyecto de constitucién para la Reptblica de Bolivia y discurso del 
Libertador. Lima, Imp. Republicana Administrada por J. M. Conche, 1826. 
16, 30 p. 


S. Bolivardo, Praesidi simul atque Duci exercitum supremo civitatum 
Columbiae Australis. 1822. 
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Speech of His Excellency, General Bolivar, at the installation of the 
Congress of Venezuela. Angostura, Printed by A. Roderick [1819]. 26 p. 
[JL 3815 .1819 .B78] 

Bolivar and Suere in history. In Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Washington, 
December, 1924, p, 1239-1247 and Spanish ed., December, 1924, p. 1249-1257. 

Bolivar en l’opinion frangaise. (La presse francaise au lendemain de la mort du 
libérateur). In Revue l’ Amérique Latine, Paris, December 1, 1924, p. 555-572. 

Bolivar y Cuba. [Cuba’s homage]. In Cuba Contempordnea, Habana, May, 1919, 
p. 150-151, 

Bolivar y Sucre unidos por el linaje y por la gloria. Caracas, Tip. Americana, 
1924. 54p. [F 2235 .B63] 

Borges, Carlos: Discurso pronunciado en la inauguracién de la casa natal del 
libertador. [Maracaibo], Empresa Panorama, 1921. 27 p. [F 2235.3 .B65] 

Another ed. Caracas, Imp. Bolivar, 1921. 30 p. 

Brander, Carlos: Universal peace, the work of Bolivar. In Inter-America, New 
York, October, 1924, p. 44-54. 

*Balnes, Gonzalo: Bolivar en el Peri. Madrid, Editorial-Americana, 1919. 2 v. 
[F 3446 .B94] 

Entrevista de San Martin i Bolivar en Guayaquil. In Historia de la 
espedicion libertadora del Pert. Santiago, R. Jover, ed., 1887-1888. t. 2. 
p. 459-480. 

*————— Historia de la expedicién libertadora del Peri (1817-1822). Santiago, 
Rafael Jover, 1888. 2 v. 

*————_ Las iiltimas campafias de la independencia del Peri Santiago, Imp. 
Barcelona, 1897. 701 p. 

[Bust of Simén Bolivar, presented by the Consuls-Generals of Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Panama was unveiled in the City Hall of 
Hamburg on November 5, 1926.] In Bulletin of the Pan American Umon, 
Washington, February, 1927, p. 204. 

*Cabral, Victoriano José: Estudios sobre la historia de San Martin, precedido de 
un paralelo San Martin y Bolivar. Montevideo, Imp. a Vapor la Epoca, 1889. 
22 p. [F 2235.4 .C18] ‘ 

Calle, Manuel J.: La locura del libertador (1817). (In Leyendas del tiempo 
heroico. Madrid, Editorial-America [n.d.] p. 93-103.) 

*Campano, Lorenzo: Biografia del libertador Simén Bolivar 6 la independencia 
de la América del Sur. Resefia historico-biogréfica por L. C. Paria, Rosa y 
Bouret, 1868. 180 p. 

Carbonell, Diego: Influencias que se ejercieron en Bolivar. Caracas, Tip. Cultura 
Venezolana, 1920. 38p. [F 2235 .C17] 

In Cultura Venezolana, Caracas, June, 1920, p. 126-145, July, 1920, p. 
246-262. 

Carias, Alejandro: Retrato moral del Libertador. El pueblo de Bolivar. Breves 

apuntes acerca del estilo epistolar de Bolivar. In Hl Cojo Ilustrado, Caracas, 

October 15, 1911, p. 570-579, 
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*Cartagena (Colombia) Provincia. Velada literaria musical celebrada en Car- 
tagena el 7 de agosto de 1890, para conmemoracién de las glorias fechas del 
natalicio del libertador y de la batalla de Boyaca. Cartagena, Tip. de A. 
Araujo L., a cargo de G. E. O’Byrne, 1890. 40 p. [F 2235.3 .C32] 

Castillo, Domingo B.: La tragedia septembrina de 1828. Guayaquil, Pap. e Imp. 
‘¢Cultura’’, 1928. 23 p. [F 2235.B .C2] 

Castro, Antonio N.: Campafia de Bolivar. [Part 1-2] Estudio critico de las cam- 
pafias de 1824, de la confederacién Pert-Boliviana y del Pacifico hasta la 
Brefia. In Memorial del Ejército, Lima, June, 1920, p. 620-629, July, 1920, 
p. 643-649. 

Castro, Julio: Bolivar considerado como orador. Quito, Fund. de Tipos de M. 
Rivadeneira, 1883. 47 p. [F 2235.3 .C277] 

Castro Saborio, Octavio: P4ginas sobre Bolivar. San José, Tall. Graf. de La 
Tribuna, 1929. 284 p. [F 2235.3 .C28] 

*Cervantes, Pedro Pablo: Homenaje para el centenario del Libertador que se 
celebra en Caracas. [Caracas, Imp. Bolivar] 1883. 

Chacén, Rodrigo: La tiltima enfermedad y tltimos momentos de Bolivar. Caracas, 
[Imp. Bolivar] 1883. 14 p. [F 2235.3 .C44] 

Chaves Mata, José Maria: El libertador; estudio. 2a. ed. Guayaquil, [Tip. y 
Lit. de la Sociedad Filantrépica del Guayas]. 1928. 140 p. [F 2235 .B6C39] 

*Chesterton, George Laval: A narrative of proceedings in Venezuela in South 
America, in the years 1819 and 1820; with general observations on the coun- 
try and people; the character of the Republican government, and its leading 
members, ete. London, 1820. 

*Churion, Juan José: El humorismo del libertador. Cien anécdotas. Caracas, 1916. 
174 p. [F 2235.3 .C56] 

*Clarens, J. P.: Bolivar, sa vie, son oeuvre. Bordeaux, A. Bellier et Cie, 1884. 
40 p. 

Cleven, Nels Andrew Nelson: Readings in Hispanic American History. Boston 
[ete.] Ginn and Co., [c1927] 791 p. [F 1408 .C63] Contents include ‘‘ Letter 
from General Bolivar to Governor Hodgson’’ (from British and Foreign State 
Papers), p. 422-429; ‘*The address of Simén Bolivar at the Congress of 
Angostura’’ (from Francisco Javier YAnes), p. 434-444; ‘Letter from 
Bolivar to Riva-Agiiero’’ from the Annual Register), p. 449-452; ‘Decree of 
the constituent congress of Peru, conferring the supreme dictatorial power of 
the republic on Simén Bolivar (from British and Foreign State Papers), p. 
452-454; ‘*Proclamation of Bolivar to the allied army on the plateau of the 
Sacramento’’ (from F. Lorraine Petre), p. 454-455; and ‘‘The Panama Con- 
gress’’ [4 readings], p. 612-634. 

*Cochrane, Charles Stuart: Journal of a residence and travels in Colombia dur- 
ing the years 1823 and 1824. London, H. Colburn, 1825. 

*Coleccién de documentos relativa a la vida ptblica del Libertador de Colombia 
y del Pert, Simén Bolivar. Caracas, Imp. Devisme Hnos., 1826-46. 

Colegio mayor de nuestra sefiora del rosario. Tributo al centenario del libertador, 


Simén Bolivar. Bogot&é, Imp. de Medardo Rivas, 1883. 16 p. [EF 2235. 
.C69.M27] 
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*Colombia (Republic of Colombia 1819-1832). Laws, statutes, etc.: Coleccion de 
los decretos expedidos por S. E. el Libertador, presidente de Colombia desde 
1826, hasta 1827. Caracas, Reimpresos por T. Antero, 1828. 351 p. 

Colombia (Republic of Colombia, 1886- ). Estado mayor general: Campafia 
del ejército libertador colombiano en 1819. Bogot4, Tall. del Estado Mayor 
General, 1919. 150 p. [Col. F 2274. .C071] 

Comettant, Osear: Bibliografia Bolivarista. In Cultura Venezolana, Caracas, 
November, 1922, p. 113-126. 

Comisién Nacional de Bolivia: Centenario de Bolivar; informe de la Comisién 
Nacional de Bolivar de su participacién en las fiestas que han tenido lugar 
en Caracas, y resefia de ellas, Caracas, Imp. de ‘‘La opinion nacional’’, 
1883. 147 p. [F 2235 .C176] 

**Comité Simén Bolivar’’. Hamburg: Homenaje al libertador en la ciudad libre 
y anseatica de Hamburgo. Hamburg, Schacht & Westerich, 1926. 20 p. 
[F 2235.3 .C7] 

Congreso Pan-Americano conmemorativo del de Bolivar, 1826-1926. Panamé, 
Imprenta nacional, 1927. 956 p. [F 1404 1926 .A25] 

Coronado, Enrique: Simén Bolivar: A hrief biography. The Washington of 
South American independence. In Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, December, 1924, p. 1187-1190. 

Corrales, Manuel Ezequiel (ed.): Homenaje de Colombia al libertador Simén 
Bolivar, en su primer centenario, 1783-1883. ed. oficial. Bogot4, Imp. de 
Medardo Rivas, 1884. 447, exxvii p. [F 2235 .C6C82] 

*Cortés, José Domingo: Diccionario biografico americano. 2a ed. Paris, Lahure, 
1876. 552 p. 

*—____ Galeria de hombres célebres de Bolivia. Santiago, Imp. de la repdblica, 
1869. [F 3305 - .C82] 

Orichfield, George W.: American supremacy; the rise and progress of the Latin 
American republics and their relations to the United States under the Monroe 
doctrine. New York, Brentano’s, 1908. 2v. [F 1408 .C85] 

Cruz, Ernesto de la: La entrevista de Guayaquil; ensayo histérico. Santiago, 

“Imp. Universitaria, 1912. 63 p: [F 2235 .C952] 
El genio politico de Bolivar. In Cuba Contempordnea, Habana, Decem- 
ber, 1915, p. 334-347. 
El genio politico de Bolivar. In Revista de Chilena de Historia y Geo- 
grafia, Santiago, 2° Trimestre, 1917. p. 163-180. 

*Cuervo, Luis Augusto: Apuntes historiales. Bogot4, Editorial Minerva, 1925. 
222 p. [F 2271 .C43] 

*_______ ja monarquia en Colombia. Bogot&, Arboleda y Velencia, 1916, 12 p. 
[F 2235.3 .C96] 

Daniels, Margarette: Makers of South America. New York, Missionary education 

movement of the U. 8. and Canada, 1916. 247 p. [F 2265 .D18] 

DAvalos y Lissén, Pedro: Bolivar (1823-1827). Episodia de la independencia 
peruana Barcelona, Montaner y Simén, 1924. 280 p. [F 2235.3 .D27] 

DAvilla, Vicente: Investigaciones histéricas Caracas, Tip. americana, 1927. tomo 
II. [Ven. F 2321 .D25] 
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Dawson, Thomas C.: South American republics. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1904. 2v. 

Dellegarde, Dantes: Pages d’histoire. Port-au-Prince, Bibliotheque de la Société 

d’Histoire d’Haiti, 1925. 67 p. Haiti, F 1921 .B4 

*Demancy, Edgar: Panthéon des grande hommes de la république des états-unis 

du Vénezuéla. Avize, P. Lamarre, 1897. 32 p. 

Destruge, Camilo: Cuestion historia; la entrevista de Bolivar y San Martin en 
Guayaquil. Guayaquil, Imp. Municipal, 1918. 59 p. [F 2235 .D48] 

Diaz-Rodriguez, Manuel: Entre las colinas en flora Roma y Simén Bolivar. In 
Repertorio Americano, San José, September 8, 1924, p. 3-6. 

Duarte Level, L.: La familia Bolivar. In Gaceta de los Museos Nacionales, Ca- 
racas, September 24, 1913, p. 37-48. 

*Ducoudray-Holstein, H.: LaFayette Villaume. Bolivar’s Denkwiirdigkeiten, von 
seinem General-Adjutanten deutsch Bearbeitet von C. N. Réding. Hamburg, 
Hoffman und Campe, 1830. 2 v. 

LaFayette Villaume:~A recent history of the revolution and the events 
which preceded it from 1807 to the present time. London, H. Colburn [ete.], 
1830. 2v. [F 2235.3 .D832] 

Histoire de Bolivar, continuée jusqu’s sa mort par Alphonse Viollet. 

Paris, Alphonse Lavansseur, 1831. 2 v. 

*______ Memoirs of Simén Bolivar, President Liberator of the Republic of 
Colombia and his principal generals; secret history of the revolution and the 
events which preceded it, from 1807 to the present time. Boston, 8. G. Good- 
rich & Co., 1829. 383 p. [F 2235.3 .D82] 

*Ensayo de la conducta del general Bolivar. Santiago, Imp. de la Independencia, 
1826. 16 p. [F 2235. .H59] 

Espejo, Jerénimo: Recuerdos histéricos. San Martin y Bolivar; entrevista de 
Guayaquil (1822). Buenos Aires, Imp. T. Goodby, 1873. 245 p. [F 2235 
.E64] 

*Fombona, Evarista: Elogio de Simén Bolivar, Libertador y padre de la patria. 
Caracas, Imp. ‘‘La Concordia’’, 1875. 22 p. 

Franco Quijano, J. F.: Letras al Dr. R. Gonzdlez Rincones. Mérida, Venezuela, 
Tip. Los Andes, 1921. [8] p. [F 2235 .F85] 

Franco V., Constancio: Rasgos biogrAficos de los préceres i m&rtires de la inde- 
pendencia. Bogot&, Imp. de Medardo Rivas, 1880. t. 1, p. 1-41. [F 2235. 
.F85] 

*Funerales al libertador Simén Bolivar, en Bogoté. Caracas, Tomas Antero, 
1842. 48 p. ‘‘Reimpresién del folleto editado en Bogot4, contentivo de la 
descripeién de las exequias al Libertador, celebradas en la catedral de dicha 
ciudad el dia 10 de febrero de 1831. Pronuncié la oracién fanebre Fr. Manuel 
Teodoro Gé6mez. Reprodtijose en Caracas cuando la legada de los restos de 
Bolivar. 

Gajardo Reyes, Ismael: La entrevista de Guayaquil. Santiago, Direccién general 
de talleres fiscales de prisiones, Seccién Imprenta, 1927. 11 p. [F 3734 .G12] 

In Revista Chilena, Santiago, October-November, 1927, p. 125-133. 
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*Gangotena y Jijén, Crist6bal de: Ensayo de una iconografia del gran mariscal 
de Ayacucho, Antonio de Sucre y algunas reliquias suyas y del Libertador que 
se conservan en Quito [Quito, Imp. Nacional, 1924]. 30 p. [F 2235.5 .S9G2] 

Garefa, J. S.: El lenguaje de Bolivar. In Revista de Derecho, Historia y Letras, 
Buenos Aires, February, 1914, p. 190-197. 

Garcia Calderén, Francisco: Historical sketch of Bolivar and his work. In Inter- 
America, New York, October, 1921, p. 3. 

Garcia del Rio, Juan: Simén Bolivar. In Azpuréa, Ramon (ed.), Biografias de 
hombres notables de hispano-américa. Caracas, Imp. Nacional, 1877. t. 1, 
p. 11-32. [F 1407 .A9] 

Genealogia de la familia del Libertador Simén Bolivar. In Gaceta de los Museos 
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NOTES 


In 1929, the Library of Congress issued through the Government 
Printing Office an extract from the report of Dr. J. Franklin Jame- 
son, chief of the Division of Manuscripts. This is entitled Division of 
Manuscripts 1928-1929 and European Historical Mission. Much of 
the extract is of interest to the student of Hispanic American history. 


The Argonaut Press, of London, has recently published a volume 
by Professor Cecil Jane, entitled The Voyages of Christopher Colum- 
bus. This will be reviewed in a later issue of the Review. 


Number LXIX of the monograph series being published by the 
Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas of the University of Buenos 
Aires (see this Review, X. No. 1, pp. 108-110) is Ensayo sobre el Rio 
de la Plata y la Revolucién Francesa, by the Secretary of the Insti- 
tute, Sr. Ricardo R. Caillet-Bois. It is a meticulously documented 
essay of about a hundred pages, followed by a bibliography and 131 
pages of appended sources. Sr. Caillet-Bois traces the influence of 
the French Revolution upon the provinces of the Rio de la Plata from 
1789 to 1800, with especial attention to the means taken to prevent the 
diffusion of subversive French ideas, and the concern of the authorities 
over rumored conspiracies by French and other foreign residents of 
the viceroyalty. The influence of the French Revolution upon the 
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Spanish-American colonies and the rising spirit of revolt is a subject 
about which there has been much generalization, but little intensive 
research. The contribution of Sr. Caillet-Bois is therefore doubly 
welcome. 

C. H. H. 


No. 33 of the series ‘‘ Archivo Histérico Diplomético Mexicano 
(Mexico, 1930), has just appeared. This is entitled El Emprestito 
de México a Colombia, and consists of a collection of documents with 
an introduction and annotations by Joaquin Ramirez Cavafias. This 
notable series is a credit to the genius of its director, Secretary Genaro 
Estrada. 


The Tipografia Nacional of Guatemala, has issued (1930), a his- 
tory of printing in Guatemala by Victor Miguel Diaz. This is en- 
titled Historia de la Imprenta en Guatemala desde los Tiempos de la 
Colonia hasta la Epoca actual. The volume is well illustrated, and 
reproduces several title pages of early works. It will be mentioned 
more fully in a succeeding issue of this Review. 


Miguel Angel Asturias and J. M. Gonzalez de Mendoza have trans- 
lated into Spanish the volume on pre-Spanish Guatemala written in 
French by Professor Georges Raynaud, director of studies on the 
religions of pre-Columbian ‘America in the school of High Studies in 
Paris. Both translators were students of the author and translated 
the work in 1925 and 1926 while studying under him. The Spanish 
title of the volume (published by the Editorial Paris-America, in 
1927) is Los Dioses, los Héroes y los Hombres de Guatemala antigua o 
El Inbro del Consejo, Popol-Vuh de los Indios Quichés (pp. XLVIII, 
147). This interesting volume presents material as follows: Nota 
preliminar de los traductores; Introduccién; Pequefio Vocabulario de 
Nombres sagrados; El Libro del Consejo; Explicacién de las ilustra- 
ciones; Extracto de Los Anales de los Xahil; Extractos del Titulo de 
los Sefiores de Totonicapan; Nota sobre la Historia de la Gentilidad 
Americana; and Nota sobre la Correccién del Calendario. In making 
the translation, the translators had a two-fold object: (a) To supply 
the lack of a translation of the Popul-Vuh in Spanish which would 
rectify the errors of the translations by Ximénez and Gavarrete, and 
which presents this remarkable ‘‘bible’’ of Middle America (includ- 
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ing South Mexico, Yucatan, and Central America) with scientific an- 
notation for the better understanding of the text; and (b) in this 
way to aid students of this important document or those who are simply 
curious regarding it. The former faulty Spanish editions have become 
very scarce. The Scherzer edition of Vienna (1857) of the transla- 
tion by Fray Francisco Ximénez—of very little value scientifically— 
has become a bibliographical rarity. The translation by Justo Gava- 
rrete, which was made from the French version of Abbot Brasseur de 
Bourbourg (published in El Educacionista de Guatemala, 1894- 
1896, and the edition edited by Santiago I. Barberena, San Salvador, 
1905) is also scarce. A recent reprint of this (Mérida, Yucatan, 
1924), is typographically poor and not only reproduces the old errors 
of Brasseur de Bourbourg, but makes new errors. The present trans- 
lation has been carefully revised by Professor Raynaud. His method 
of translation has been carefully copied in the translation into Span- 
ish, 1.e., word for word, literally as in the original, thus preserving 
the style of the original Quiché. Undoubtedly this is the best version 
of the work yet to appear. The annotations are excellent. This in- 
formation is taken from the introduction by the translators of this 
work. The Popul-Vuh is a remarkable collection of origins, folklore, 
and beliefs of the Quiché Indians. It should be compared with some 
of the investigations published by the United States Government of 
the Indians of the United States. 


Dr. Fidelino de Figueiredo, of Portugal, has added to his many 
volumes a new one entitled Historia d’um “‘Vencido da Vida’’ (Lisboa, 
Pareeria Antonio Maria Pereira). This is a biography of J. P. 
d’Oliveira Martins, the Portuguese historian. Senhor Figueiredo 
treats his subject in eight chapters in addition to a preface, as fol- 
lows: O ponto de vista peninsular na historiographia e na politica; 
Vida de Oliveira Martins; Personalidade de Oliveira Martins; Tra- 
balhos juvenis; A carreira de historiador; Oliveira Martins e a Hes- 
panha; Conclusiaéo; and Subsidio para a bibliographia sobre Oliveira 
Martins. 


Among recent theses written in partial fulfilment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America are the following: Church and State in Visigothic 
Spain, by the Rev. Aloysius K. Zeigler, M.A., 8.T.L., priest of the 
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archdiocese of Milwaukee, and Political Nativism in Texas, 1825-1860, 
by Sister Paul of the Cross McGrath, M.A., of the Sisters of Divine 
Providence, San Antonio, Texas. 


Among recent pamphlets issued by the Pan American Union are 
the following: Mexico (American Nation Series, No. 13); Buenos 
Aires, Metropolis of the Southern Hemisphere (The American City 
Series, No. 1-A); The Nitrate Fields of Chile (3d ed.; Commodities 
of Commerce Series, No. 11) and Rubber (same series No. 15). 


Sr. Roberto Andrade read a paper before the Academia de la 
Historia de Cuba, on June 4, 1930, in commemoration of the death of 
the Marshal of Ayacucho. This paper, entitled Antonio José de Sucre 
has been printed (Havana; Imprenta ‘‘E] Siglo XX’’, 1930). 


J. Halle, Antiquariat, of Munich, in his Katalog 70, of Newe 
Zeitungen Relationen, Flugschriften, Flugblatte, Einblattdrucke von 
1470 bis 1820 (1929, 404 pp.), gives a number of titles relating to 
Hispanic America. 


The California Historical Society in its Quarterly has published in 
various instalments H. R. Wagner’s ‘‘Spanish voyages to the North- 
west Coast in the Sixteenth Century’’. This work is now completed 
and has been published in book form, but the author has made some 
revision since the first publication. The book will be noticed at 
length in a future issue of the Review. Mr. Wagner has long been 
interested in early voyages to the west coast. In July, of 1923, ap- 
peared ‘‘The Voyage of Pedro de Unamuno to California in 1587’’; 
in April, 1924, ‘‘The Voyage to California of Sebastian Rodriguez 
Cermefio in 1595’’; in July, 1928, ‘‘The Occupation of the Philip- 
pines, and the Discovery of the Return Route’’; in September, 1928, 
‘The Voyage of Francisco de Mendafa’’, ‘‘Juan de la Isla and Fran- 
cisco Gali’’, and ‘‘The Antecedents of Vizeaino’s Voyage’’; in De- 
cember, 1928 and March, 1929, ‘‘ Account of Vizcaino’s Voyage’’; and 
in March, 1929, ‘‘The Project to settle Monterey’’, ‘‘The Bolaios- 
Ascension Derrotero’’, and ‘‘Conclusion’’. These correspond re- 
spectively (with revisions) to chapters VIII, IX, V, VI, VII, bE). G3 
and XII, and Appendix G@ of the book. In 1926, Mr. Wagner read a 
paper before the American Antiquarian Society on ‘‘Some Imaginary 
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California Geography’’. This was published in the Proceedings of 
the Society for 1926. 


The first number of The Pan American Magazine (July, 1930, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 1) to be published under the auspices of the Geographical 
and Historical Society of the Americas, contains the following articles : 
“‘The President-elect of Brazil’’; ‘‘Colombia’s President-elect’’, by 
Gaston Nerval; ‘‘Civilian Government in Mexico’’, by G. B. Winton; 
“*Central America, twenty years ago and now’’, by W. W. Rasor; 
“‘The Eighteenth Century in the Capital of a Spanish Colony’’, by 
Helen Douglas-Irvine; ‘‘A Trip into the Tierra Caliente of Mexico’’, 
by John Smallwood; ‘‘The American Club of Guatemala City’’, by 
H. L. Gueydan; ‘‘Financing Highway Construction in the Latin 
Americas’’ (Part IV) ; ‘‘The Oldest University in America’’, by C. E. 
Castaneda; ‘‘Our Pan American Neighbors’’; ‘‘The Americas pro- 
mote shopping at Home’’, by Simon J. Lubin; ‘‘The Morning-Star 
of South American Emancipation, a review of Robertson’s Life of 
Miranda’’, by W. W. Pierson, Jr. Under its new management, the 
magazine is planning a definite cultural program. 


The Secretaria de Educacién Piblica (Mexico) as No. 4 of its Vol- 
ume XXI (1929), published an article entitled ‘‘Campaiia antialco- 
holica en los ejidos y centros agrarios’’, by Pedro Muro, of the Escuela 
Libre de Derecho. This is a small pamphlet of six pages. The same 
department has published other items of the same nature. 


The Secretaria also publishes the organ El Sembrador, an illus- 
trated magazine, which is distributed free. This organ is devoted to 
education and kindred matters. 


The Trens Agency of Mexico City publishes daily a small type- 
written sheet which is known as the Mexican Daily News. This is 
edited by Julio Trens. The sheet is known also as the ‘‘Trens News 
Service’’, and is intended as ‘‘News for Newspapers’’. The copies 
reaching the United States are in English, and all items are for im- 


mediate release. 


A new bibliographical paper, namely, Lectwras Boletin Bibliogré- 
fico, made its appearance in Mexico, in December, 1929. The director 
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of the new periodical is A. Pérez Mendoza, and its editor, Luis Quiros 
Presa. From an examination of the first number, one would gather 
thatthe paper has little to offer its public. 


The ‘‘Records of the Superior Council of Louisiana’’, by Heloise 
H. Cruzat, and ‘‘Index to Spanish Judicial Records of Louisiana’’, 
by Laura L. Porteous, are continued in The Lowisiana Historical Quar- 
terly, for July, 1930 (XIII, No.3). The editor, Henry P. Dart, has 
an article in the same number entitled ‘‘A criminal trial before the 
Superior Council of Louisiana, in May, 1747’’. This is accompanied 
by the documents in the case. 


The June (1930) issue of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union 
is an ‘‘Homage to Sucre, Grand Marshal of Ayacucho’’. The July 
issue is ‘‘ Homage to Uruguay’’. 
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441; Eng. discountenances renewal of 
war in, 441; Eng. has legal intercourse 
with, 444; probable effect of Span. 
recognition, 444-5; Cadiz eonsulado 
favors recognition, 446; foreigners 
have rights in, 447; Eng. prefers mon- 
archy in, 448-9; does not wish king, 
449; Eng. recognizes, 450; U. S. ship 
sent to, 454; Warwick harms, 471-2; 
he plans exped. against, 473; towns 
in, plundered, 475, 476-7; does. rdg. 
intrigues in, among E. Fla. papers, 
393. 

American Council of Learned Societies: 
announcement by, 244. 

American Historical Association: re- 
ports, cited, 313 n. 

Americana: early, in Duke Univ., 255-6. 

Americans, Anglo: on Mosquito Re- 
serve, 3; attitude toward Brit., 7, 12; 
attitude toward Nicaraguans, 7 n, 11; 
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attitude toward Lacayo, 10; com’! in- 
terests threatened, 10; have invest- 
ments in Cuba, 142-3; sympathize 
with Cuban liberals, 148, 151; rivalry 
among, 431; operations of, along 
Mississippi, 486. 

Americans, Central: 
foreigners, 285-6. _ 

Americans, Spanish: considered as reb- 
els, 440. 

Amicis, E. de: cited, 345 n, 

Ammunition: sold to Cuba, 145; peti- 
tioned, 195; granted to Vizcaino, 198. 

Amnesty: advised in Cuba, 152; Menocal 
proclaims, 164. 

Analecta Juris Pontificii: cited, 181 n. 

Anarchy: threatens Argentina, 131. 

Andalusia: Columbus in, 511. 

Andrade, Olegario Victor (poet): his 
estimate of Rosas, 126. 

Andrade, Roberto: note on, 546. 

Angeles, Carlos lL. (eriminologist): 
member of Mex. council, 310, 312. 


attitude toward 


Angell, Hildegarde: book reviewed, 
356-7. 
Angleria, Peter Martyr: Columbus 


knows, 512 n. 

Animals: tithes paid on, 171, 181; in 
California, 206. Various kinds— 
bison, 239; cattle, 207; hares, 206; 
horses, 127, 204, 206, 207; mules, 284, 
285, 287, 291; oxen, 347; rabbits, 206; 
sheep, 347. 

Antietam, Maryland: U. S. victory at, 
21; its effect in Spain, 22. 

Antoine, Cardinal: letters to, cited, 
336 n. 

Antinez y Acevedo, Rafael (Span. offi- 
cial): docs. relating to, 375-91; letters 
by, 377, 379-80, 382-3, 386, 389-90. 

Appeals: under Monroe Doctrine, 29-32; 
to audiencia of Mex., 52, 199; in 
Cuba, to supreme ct., 141. 

Appointments: blank forms for, 168; 
of vicars apostolic, not known, 169; 
to sees, in Espafiola, 173-4, 177; papal, 
withdrawn, 174; of diplomatic agts., 


277; canceled, 326n; of Delanot, 
451 n. 

Appraisals: factor makes, 198. 

Appropriations: not passed in Cent. 
Amer., 270-71, 

Aragon (Span. prov.): its treasurer, 33, 
38; Roussillon restored to, 168; has 
Ital. interests, 174. 

Arana, (Argentine sec’y of for. 
rel.) : resents criticisms of Rosas, 127. 

Arbués, Pedro de (inquisitor) : murdered, 
38 n. 

Archbishops: of Seville, 177. See also 
Appointments. 

Archeology: Stevens makes researches 
in, 282-9. 

Architects: sent to Espaiiola, 176. 

Archives and Libraries: Span.—MS. 
material from in Lib’y of Cong., 95-8; 
reforms in Seville, 520-4; MSS. in, or 
transcripts from various—Algerian, 
346n; Ambrosian, 34; Archives du 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, 
127 n, 133 n, 333 n, 346 n, 350 n, 351 n; 
Archives Nationales Marines, 130n; 
Archivo del Ministerio de Estado, 95; 
Archivo General de Indias, 95-8, 193 n, 
198 n, 199 n, 200n, 201 n, 202 n, 203 n, 
210n, 220n, 240, 480n, 481n, 482n, 
483 n, 485n, 486 n, 487 n, 488 n, 489 n; 
Archivo General de Simancas, 239, 
240; Archivo Histérico Nacional, 95, 
240; Archivo Histérico Portuquez, 
345n; Archivos de la Corona de 
Aragén, 240-41; Ayer, 113-7; Bi- 
blioteca Nacional (Madrid), 96; Bi- 
bliothéque Menéndez y Pelayo, 374; Bi- 
bliothéque Nationale (Paris), 336n; 
Bodleian, 472n; Congress, 51, 95-8, 
113, 246, 247, 248, 392-7; Colonial 
Office (London), 469n; Foreign Of- 
fice (London), 430n-454n; Henry E. 
Huntington, 113; Hispanic Society of 
America, 113; Hist. Soc. of Penna., 
113; Ibero-American, 113; John Car- 
ter Brown, 113; National (Florence), 
34; N. Y. Hist. Soc., 113; N. Y. Pub- 


lic, 113, 495; Newberry, 113-7; Pan 
Amer, Union, 525; Public Record Of- 
fice (London), 351n, 352 n, 468n, 
469 n, 470 n, 471 n, 473 n, 476n, 478 n; 
Vatican, 97; William R. Clements, 113. 

Archivo Historico Diplomftico (Mex.): 
new pub. of, 544. 

Arena, Dr. Domingo (Uruguayan poli- 
tician): supports Batlle y Orddfiez, 
421; activities, 427. 

Argall, Capt. Samuel (gov. of Va.): 
grants rights to Eng. ships, 463; re- 
moved from office, 463-4; supposition 
rdg., 465 n. 

Argentina: ‘‘tyranny of Rosas’’ period 
in, 125; how Rosas regarded in, 125; 
Rosas develops, 125; peace in, dan- 
gerous, 126; anarchy threatens, 131; 
Rivadavia, pres. of, 29n; hostilities 
with Brazil, 31; at peace with Brazil, 
32; covets Uruguay, 414; Colorados 
allied with, 415; dictators in, 417; 
how Monroe Doctrine regarded in, 26- 
32; docs. on, gathered, 102; death 
penalty abolished in, 297n. See also 
Buenos Aires; and United Provinces. 

Argiielles y Quifiones, Capt. Lope: capt. 
of almiranta, 220; declaration by, 
cited, 203. 

Armistice: granted for conference, 155; 
proposed betw. Spain and Span. 
Amer., 444, 

Arms: Vizcaino asks for, 196; cash for, 
demanded, 197. See also Weapons. 
Army: Schomberg offers to raise, 326 n. 
Arrests: in Cuba, 144; threatened, 162; 
of partners in trading company, 199- 
200; of Stephens, 285. See also Pen- 

alties. 

Arrows: Ind, have, 211. See also Weap- 
ons. 

Artigas, José Gervasio (Uruguayan 
leader): founder of modern Uruguay, 
414, 

Artillery: petitioned, 195-6; granted to 
Vizcaino, 198; he takes, 204. See also 
Weapons. 
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Artist: accompanies Stephens, 282. 

Asbert, Ernesto (ex-gov. of Havana): 
imprisoned and released, 163; supports 
Menocal, 163-4. 

Asbertists: political party in Cuba, 139. 

Ascension, Fr. Antonio de: map by, 
cited, 210 n. 

Asensio y Toledo, José Maria: cited, 
36 n. 

Assassinations: by Rosas, 125. See also 
Crimes. 

Associations: Brit. mercantile, 430. 

Asturias, Miguel Angel: cited, 544-5. 

Atkins & Co.: asks marines for Cuba, 157. 

Augustus Anglicus: cited, 318 n. 

Austria: Brazil’s connection with, 29; 
arbitration by emperor, 4n; min. to, 
441; MSS. from, in Lib’y of Cong., 97. 

Austrian Award: violated, 6. 


BapaJoz, Spain: bishop of, 168. 

Bagot, J.: cited, 430, 430 n, 436, 436n, 
437 n, 445 n, 

Baia de Matanzas: identified, 212 n. 

Baia Verde: location, 213 n. 

Baker, ———— (U. S. min. in Nicara- 
gua): denies charges by Lacayo, 5-6; 
his instructions, 9; protests violation 
of agreement, 9-10; cited, 4, 5n. 

Baker, Frederick C.: letter by, cited, 
270 n, 

Baker, Richard: cited, 323 n. 

Balda, Fr. Francisco de O, 8S. F.: ap- 
pointed to accompany Vizcaino, 202: 
made commissary, 202; deserts, 204, 
204 n. 

Balize, La.: Panis in, 486. 

Ball, William: cited, 486 n. 

Ballard, Adolphus: cited, 320 n. 

Ballesteros Barrella, Antonio: cited, 238. 

Bananas: raised in Nicaragua, 3; in 
trade, 4. 

Banda Oriental: former name for Uru- 
guay (q.v.), 29; declared independent, 
32. 

Banks: Cuban, close, 149; nat’l proposed 
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for Cent. Amer., 271; founded in 
Uruguay, 425. 

Banks, Helen Ward: book reviewed, 
234-6. 

Barbary: coast, examined, 338. 

Barcelona, Spain: printing center, 34n; 
agreement confirmed at, 50; Santo 
Domingo compared to, 179; bldgs. in, 
240; an intellectual center, 241; hist. 
cong. held at, 237-41. 

Barley: Port. provide for Eng. troops, 
335. 

Barnard, Mr. 
activities, 273. 

Barnardo, Philip: activities, 461. 

Barracks: at Mobile, in poor condition, 
486. 

Barros, Jodo: cited, 500, 500 n, 501 n. 

Barter: trading by, 196. 

Basnage, J.: cited, 342 n. 


(U. S. official) : 


Bassein, : Clarendon asks for, 
320. 
Bastide, (Fr. diplomatic agt.): 


arrives in London, 327; various activi- 
ties, 327-30; his mission, 332; state- 
ment to, by Charles II., 323n; cor- 
respondence cited, 325n, 333 n, 350 n. 

Battailler, : letter, cited, 350 n. 

Batteville, Baron de (Span. ambas. at 
London): arrives in London, 322; 
diplomatic activities, 321-4, 324n, 325, 
327, 331, 333-4; described and char- 
acterized, 322, 322 n, 325, 330; ignor- 
ant of Fr. policy, 332; expelled from 
Eng., 334; cited, 323 n, 334. 

Batlle, Gen. Lorenzo (father of José 
Batlle y Ordéiiez): pres. of Uruguay, 
416. 

Batlle y Ordéiiez, José (Uruguayan 
statesman): career, 413-28; twice 
pres., 414; opposes dictator, 416-17; 
reorganizes colorados, 417; enters 
politics, 418; elected pres., 418, 420; 
puts down rebellion, 419; studies leg- 
islative systems, 420; his plans for 
govt., 421, 423; death, 414; sketch, 
416; characterized, 416, 417; his 
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plans characterized, 418; his influence, 
425, 426-7, 428, 

Batllistas (followers of Batlle): activi- 
ties, 422. 

Battles: on Mosquito coast, 7: in Port., 
352; Marsoller, 419. 

Bayard, Thomas Francis (U. 8. ambas.) : 
official letter to, cited, 11. 

Baynoé, Espaiiola (seat of episcopal 
see): identified, 172; a village, 173; 
see in, created by bull, 184. 

Bays and Gulfs: various, identified, lo- 
eation, etc., 195, 197, 197 n, 209, 205 n, 
212n, 213n, 214-15, 267, 268, 272, 
275, 283, 284, 291, 292, 294; pearl 
fishing in, 188-220. 

Bayunensis (see in Espaiiola): location, 
102. 

Beads: given to Ind., 207. 

Beans: on ship, 214. 

Beaufort, Francois de Vendéme: makes 
exped. against pirates, 339 n. 

Beef, dressed: spoiled, 217. 

Bedient, Jno. J.: letter by, cited, 281 n. 

Belem (Port. monastery): Eng. fleet 
near, 348, 

Belize, Brit. Honduras: Brit. settlement 
at, 267, 294; way station for Izabal, 
268; U. S. ships do not sail for, 269; 
U. S. agts. at, 276, 279, 282; Mrs. 
Shannon at, 277. 

Bellings, Richard (Eng. 
Paris): activities, 351. 

Bemis, Samuel Flagg: activities, 95, 96. 

Benedictines: Boyl leaves, 168 n. 

Benefices: candidates for, chosen, 177. 

Bennett, : letter by, cited, 323 n. 

Beresford, J.: cited, 341 n, 342 n. 

Bermiidez Plata, Cristébal (Span. ar- 
chivist) : praised, 520. 

Bern4ldez,- Andrés: cited, 500, 500n, 
502. 

Berninger, Otto: book reviewed, 231-2. 

Berwick and Alba, Duchess of: cited, 
500 n, 514 n. 
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Bethlehem Steel Co.: asks marines for 
Cuba, 157. 

Bezerril, Sebastian: petition by, 194-5; 
denies partnership, 201. 

Bibliography: section on, 101-124, 247- 
64, 375-412, 520-48. 


Bibliotheca Lindesiana: cited, 319n, 
334 n. 
Biker, Julio Fermino Judice: cited, 


337 n, 346 n. 

Binker, 
pirates, 339 n. 

Birch, Thomas: cited, 467 n. 

Biscuits: taken from ship, 209; spoiled, 
214. 

Bishops: sign concordat, 177; given 
right to collect tithes, 184; proportion 
of tithes paid to, 184; collect tithes, 
186, 187. 

Bison: painted, in Span. cave, 239. 

Blackwell, Alice: note on, 257-8. 

Blake, Robert (Eng. naval 
activities, 339. 

Blancos (Uruguayan political party): 
Rosas supports, 415; colorados oppose, 
415; their partisans, 417. 

Blockade: Eng., of Algiers, 340. 

Blom, P.: cited, 342 n. 

Bloom, Lansing: activities, 95. 

Bluefields, Nicaragua: Anglo-Amer, in, 
3, 12; ships sent to, 6; Nicaraguans 
occupy, 6; U. S. consular agt. at, 7; 
Nicaraguan soldiers near, 7. 

Boislisle, Jean Georges Léon Michel de: 
cited, 322n, 326n, 327 n, 329n, 331 n, 
336 n, 342 n. 

Bolivar, Simén: task of his soldiers, 
442; celebration for, 371-2; bibliogr. 
list on, 525-43. 

Bolton, Herbert Eugene: book reviewed, 
88-90; researches in Mex., 247; cited, 
247. 

Bombay, India: included in dower, 320, 
320n, 332n; Dutch threaten, 320; 
little appreciated, 320; ceded to Eng., 


makes exped. against 


officer) : 


331, 337, 350; Dutch reaction to Eng. 
possession of, 343. 

Bonds: Vizcaino executes, 198. 

Bondsmen: not aecepted, 199. 

Book of Privileges: cited, 513-14. 

Books: reviewed, 61-94, 221-36, 353-66, 
490-99. 

Bourbons: plans of, in S. A., 28. 

Bordeaux, (Fr. ambas.): re- 
called, 316; Bastide sec’y to, 327. 

Borges de Castro, Jose Ferreira, visconde 
de: cited, 319n, 321 n. 

Bosanquet, (Eng. diplomat): in- 
structions, 438; Lamb succeeds, 439; 
letters to and by, cited, 438n, 439n, 
440 n, 445-6, 446 n. 

Bouillon, Due de: Schomberg, a son of, 
326 n. 

Bourlémont, Abbe de: letters to, cited, 
322 n, 336 n. 

Box, Pelham Horton: 
353-4, 

Boyl, Fray Bernal (Benedictine and 
Franciscan): heads eccles. mission, 
168; ambas. to France, 168; establ. 
new religious order in Spain, 168; 
changes his habit, 168n; will not re- 
turn to new world, 169; how paid, 
180. 

Boys: in Vizeaino’s crew, 205. 

Bradford, William: cited, 477, 477 n. 

Braganza, Catherine de (Port. princess 
and Eng. queen): barren, 317n; Bat- 
teville vilifies, 324; Mello taunts 
Charles II. about, 325; Eng. attitude 
toward, 333, 334; renounces family 
rights, 335; married by proxy, 336; 
precautions taken in her marriage, 
336-7; future queen of Eng., 344; 
prepares to go to Eng., 345; arrives 
there, 350; her retinue, 350; character- 
ized, 328; Charles II. writes, 321 n, 
337; cited, 349-50. 

Braila, 8. C. (U. 8S. consul): repri- 
manded, 9; cited, 6-7, 7n, 10. 


book reviewed, 
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Brandenburg, Prussia: ambas. to, 325. 

Brandenburg, Prof. at hist. 
cong., 237. 

Brandt, G.: cited, 341 n, 345 n. 

Brazil (Brazils): its European connec- 
tion, 29, 30; West India Co. loses, 
342; ceded to Port., 343n; separated 
from Port., 31; relations with Argen- 
tina, 29, 31, 32; Rosas subsidizes 
periodicals in, 136; free trade with 
proposed, 317; direct trade to, de- 
creed, 320; covets Uruguay, 414; 
eolorados allied with, 415; independ- 
enee recognized, 441; attitude uncer- 
tain, 442; Spain decides to recognize, 
450-1; has trial by jury, 296; consti- 
tution, 297. 

Brazilians: raid Uruguay, 418-19. 

Bread; Port provide for Eng. forces, 
335. 

Breda, Netherlands: Charles II. at, 316. 

Brent, (U. 8. official) : activities, 
274. 

Bribes: Lacayo gives, 5; Clarendon 
tempted by, 328-9; instances of, 342; 
Eng. officials take, 458. 

Bricks: tithes paid on, 185. 

Bridges: destroyed, 144. 

Brienne, letters, cited, 322n, 
336 n. 

Bristol, Earl of. See Digby, George. 

British: attitude toward Lacayo, 6; 
withdraw from Mosquito coast, 11-12; 
settled in Honduras, 267, 275; extend 
influence in Cent. Amer., 271, 289, 
290, 293-4; Adams fears, 267; Sav- 
age protects, 283; Hise’s orders rdg., 
290; good diplomats, 294. 

Broglie, Duc de: his concept of Rosas, 
128; letter to cited, 127 n, 128 n. 

Brook, interested in trading 
Co., 469; charges against, 471-2. 

Brossard, (French attaché): his 
estimate of Rosas, 134. 

Brown, (Eng. consul): Spragg 
codperates with, 340. 


Bruce, John: cited, 466 n. 

Brum, Dr. Baltasar: supports Batlle y 
Ord6éfiez, 421; political activities, 428. 

Brunetti, Count: political activities, 442. 

Buchanan, : letter by, cited, 
290 n, 292 n. 

Buchanan, James (pres. of U. S.): his 
min. at Madrid, 15. 

Buckingham, Lord: hostile to Warwick, 
466. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina (city and dis- 
trict): Brit. said to be ignorant of, 
434; Span. power declines in, 435; lost 
to Spain, 437-8; condition reviewed in 
Brit. instructions, 438; how Rosas re- 
garded in, 126; confers dictatorship 
on him, 130; effect of Monroe Doctrine 
in, 26; expected to supersede Alvear, 
30, newspapers of, 26. See also Ar- 
gentina; and United Provinces. 

Bulls, papal: Cath. Kings obtain, 172, 
173, 175; Ferdinand delivers, 175; 
sent to Spain, 177; sees created by, 
184; various, cited, 167, 167n, 171, 
171 n, 177, 182 n, 184. 

Bunge, C. O.: cited, 126 n. 

Burdon, Lt. (Eng. naval officer) : 
Chester interviews, 484. 

Burgos, Spain: bulls authenticated in, 
177; concordat signed in, 177, 184, 185. 

Burgundy: Span. in, 322. 

Burnet, Gilbert (bp. of Salisbury): 
cited, 315 n, 317n, 318 n, 319n, 3240, 
326 n, 327n, 329 n. 

Butler, Gov.: cited, 460 n, 465 n. 


CABALLOS, Alonso de: witness, 189 n. 

Cabo de San Antonio: Vizcaino at, 215- 
16, 217; exaggeration rdg., 217 n. 

Cabrera, Raimundo (Cuban liberal 
leader): warned by U. S., 162; cited, 
139n, 142.n, 143 n, 144n, 146n, 148 n, 
149 n, 163 n, 164 n. 

Cacao: in trade, 192. 

Cactus: varieties, 189n; Vizcaino finds, 
206 n. 
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Cadiz, Spain: monk at, 316n; Ruyter 
leaves, 344; consulado of, advises rec- 
ognition, 446. 

Cady, John F,: book reviewed, 225-6. 
Calder6n de Collantes, (Span. 
official): U. S. negotiates with, 16. 

Calendar of State Papers: cited, 465. 

Cal. of St. Pap., Dom.: cited, 315n, 
816 n, 318 n, 322 n, 323 n, 324n, 331n, 
334 n, 338 n, 351 n, 458 n, 466 n, 468 n. 

Cal. Treas. Books: cited, 322 n. 

Cal. Venetian St. Pap.: cited, 459 n, 
461n, 465n, 466 n, 473 n. 

California (Californias, generally 
Lower): called island, 189; described, 
189, 205; called peninsula, 190 n; size, 
218; explorers return from, 189n; 
Obreg6én does not refer to, 190n; 
trade in, planned, 192; license for 
trade, asked, 194-5; in contract, 197, 
200; Franciscans claim right to 
evangelize, 202; Vizcaino reaches, 205, 
205 n; Span. in, 219; docs. rdg., cited, 
199 n; investigation rdg., cited, 203. 

California Baja: new code covers, 295, 
299, 311. 

California Hist. Soc.: pubs., 546-7. 

Callao, Peru: forts in, capitulate, 444. 

Calvert, E. Roy: cited, 297 n. 

Camaguey (Cuban prov.): uprising in, 
144; bridge in, destroyed, 144; liberals 
gain in, 147; Gémez in, 147. 

Campbell, J.: cited, 340 n. 

Campomanes, Count de (Span. liberal): 
criticised, 376; letter referred to, 378; 
rept. by, 387-9, 390-1. 

Canals: U. 8. policy rdg., 2; Nicaragua 
river route studied for, 287; id., de- 
signed, 292; convention made for, 293. 

Cannibals: in Indies, 189. 

Canning, George (Eng. diplomat): sug- 
gests Monroe Doctrine, 432; his atti- 
tude toward Span. colonies, 438; Span. 
answer to, 439; agrees with Lamb, 
444-5; various political activities, 431, 
432-3, 483-4, 435, 436, 437, 444, 447, 


452, 455; instructions to, cited, 450 n; 
letters to and by, cited, 431, 431 n, 
432 n, 433 n, 434n, 435 n, 436 n, 437 n, 
438n, 439, 439n, 440, 440n, 441 n, 
442n, 443, 443n, 444n, 445, 445n, 
450 n. 

Cénovas del Castillo, Antonio (Span. 
premier): breaks with O’Donnell, 14. 

Canter, Juan: activities, 102. 

Capitulations: signed with Columbus at 
Santa Fé, 38, 50. 

Cape of Good Hope: discovered, 504. 

Captives: European, in Africa, 338; 
French rescue, 339 n. 

Caravans: in Cent. Amer., 284. 

Carbonel, Esteban: cited, 210 n. 

C4rdenas, Alonso de (Span. diplomat) : 
activities, 471-2; protests by, 476; 
cited, 472, 473. 

Caribbean: U. 8. policy toward changes, 
138; precautions taken toward, 163. 
Carleton, Sir Dudley, Viscount Dorches- 

ter: letter by, cited, 461 n. 

Carlos, Don (Span. pretender): activi- 
ties, 450. 

Carnivals: in Buenos Aires, 126. 

Carrera, (Ind. politician): gains 
control of Guatemala, 285; defeats 
Morazén, 287. 

Cartagena, Colombia: Eng. 
threaten, 470. 

Cartago Volcano: Stephens ascends, 287. 

Carte, T.: cited, 316n, 317n, 319n, 
322 n, 323 n, 324n, 345n, 352 n. 

Carte MSS.; cited, 339 n, 340 n. 

Casa de Contratacién: manages temporal 
affaires of Church, 176; Ferdinand 
writes, 175-6. 

Casas, Bartolome de las: cited, 33n, 
172n, 500, 501, 501 n, 503, 504, 504 n, 
508, 509, 509 n. 

Castafieda, C. E.: book reviewed, 233-4; 
note on, 245-6. 

Castello Rodrigo, Spain: battle at, 352. 

Castelmellor, Conde de: port. statesman, 
352. 


pirates 
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Castile (Span. kingdom): voyage of 
Columbus, a concern of, 38; supplies 
funds for it, 38; claims new lands, 45; 
connotation of term ‘‘admiral’’ in, 
49n-50n; California resembles, 218. 
See also Spain. 

Castilla, Luis de: owns slaves, 53. 

Castillo, Antonio del: license granted to, 
192-3; his ship burned, 194. 

Castlereagh, Lord (Eng. diplomat): 
activities, 430, 432; characterized, 455. 

Castries, Henri Marie de La Croix, 
compte de: cited, 314 n, 345n, 346 n. 

Castro, Eugenio de: cited, 502 n. 

Casualties: to U. 8. diplomats, 265, 269, 
270, 285. 

Catalan: language of, characterized, 
48 n; native of, copies letter, 49. 

Catdélogo de Pasajeros: cited, 521 n. 

Catalogues: special, 258-60. 

Catalonia: national feeling in, 238-9. 

Cathedrals: composition of chapter, 
177-8; salary scale in, 179; of Toledo, 
178. 

Catherine. See Braganza, Catherine de. 

Catherwood, Frederick (Eng. artist): 
accompanies Stephens, 282; accident 
to, 285; activities, 287-8. 

Catholic Kings: Columbus negotiates 
with, 501, 513; Columbus’s demands 
of, 514; Columbus writes, 508, 515, 
515-16; neglect Church in Indies, 169; 
directed to establ. it, 171; obtain papal 
bull, 172; establ. separate eccles. unit, 
172; submit plan to pope, 173; plan 
populous communities, 173; ask for 
roy. patronage, 174; force pope to 
withdraw apptmnts., 174; privileges 
conceded to, 180; letter to Rome, cited, 
168. See also Ferdinand; and Isabella. 

Catholics: Charles II. marries, 319; Bat- 
teville allied with Eng., 322, 323n; 
royal marriage with, will displease 
Protestants, 323. 

Cattle: landed from boat, 207. 

Caughey, John: article by, 480-89. 


Cavalry: Eng. promised to Port., 315. 

Cavendish, Thomas: raids Span. colonies, 
194, 

Cement: exported from Spain, 176; 
tithes on, 185. 

Censures: eccles., 181. 

Cerén, Jorge (Span. conquistador): re- 
turns from California, 180 n. 

Chabot, Frederick C.: book reviewed, 
233-4, 

Chagres, Cent. Amer.: Hise in, 291. 

Chalmers, G.: cited, 335 n. 

Chapels: roy. patronage rdg., 175. 

Chaplains: each Ind. village must have, 
170. 

Chapman, Charles E.: communication 
by, 59-60; reviews by, 81-5, 91-2; note 
on, 518; cited, 138n, 140n, 142n, 
144n, 164n, 165n, 524n. 

Charles I. (of Eng.): his foreign rela- 
tions, 313; Warwick opposes, 460; 
grants letters of marque, 469; CAr- 
denas protests to, 472-3. 

Charles (prince and later II. of Eng.): 
his marriage with Catherine, 313-52; 
marriage proposed and discussed, 313, 
315-16; urged to marry, 334; Gren- 
ville opens negotiations with, 316 n; 
various activities, 317, 324-5, 327, 329, 
332, 333, 335 n, 336, 342; his former 
sec’y, 322n; fears to estrange mer- 
chants, 323; receives Mello coldly, 
324-5; aid to, offered, 326n, 335n; 
interested in French financial dept., 
327; Bastide at meeting with, 327; 
his promise sought, 328; Batteville, 
threatens, 333; Mello negotiates with, 
335 n; attitude toward his queen, 350; 
characterized, 318, 325, 330; letters, 
ete. by, cited, 321 n, 324 n, 329n, 332 n, 
336, 337; letters to, cited, 323 n, 342 n, 
348, 

Charles III. (of Spain): expels Jesuits, 
240; reforms, 379; death, 376. 

Charles IV. (of Spain): liberal influ- 
ences under, 376. 
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Charles V. (emp. of Ger.) : min. to, 169; 
takes non-alienation oath, 440; his 
jester, cited, 514 n. 

Charters: for bank, drawn, 271; colony 
planted before issuance of, 469. 

Charts: Ortiz de Sandoval makes, 203. 

Chatfield, Frederick (Brit. consul gen. 
at Guatemala): attitude toward U. S., 
282-3, 293. 

Cheruel, A.: cited, 316n. 

Chester, Peter (gov. of Brit. W. Fla.): 
Panis takes present to, 481; issues 
proclamation, 484; unaware of GaAl- 
vez’s duplicity, 485; letters to and 
by, cited, 481, 48ln, 482-3, 483 n, 
484n, 485, 485 n, 486 n, 

Chiametla, Mex.: Ibarra settles, 189; 
conquest undertaken, 189 n. 

Chiapas (Mex. prov.): Stephens in, 287. 

Chickasaw Bluffs: names of, identified, 


481; Eng. garrison at, 481; Span. 
suffer violence at, 483. 
Chico Goerne, Luis (Mex. official): 


member of technical com’n, 310, 311. 

Chiévres, M. de (min. of Charles V.): 
letter to, cited, 169. 

Children: removed to island, 209. 

Chile: message distributed in, 26n; 
associate ed. for, 1; little Span. power 
in, 435. 

China: fort projected to guard ships 
from, 197. 

Chouppes, Marquis de (French ambas.) : 
activities, 326. 

Christians: Ferdinand desires to make 
Ind., 180. 

Church (The): director for, desired in 
Indies, 168-9; centralized in Europe, 
180; its work limited, 170; doctrines 
of, to be taught to Ind., 170; Cath. 
Kings ordered to establ. in Indies, 
171; needs head in Espafiola, 176; 
how temporal affairs managed, 176; 
Span. authority over, in Indies, 180; 
Span. colonies depend on, 180; Span. 
crown supports, 180; alms granted to, 


183; how expenses met, 183, 185; 
tithes returned to, 184; definitely 
establ. in Indies, 187; seizure of prop- 
erty threatened, 271; opposes Eng.- 
Port. marriage, 322. See also Tithes. 

Churches: each Ind. village must have, 
170; supported by tithes, 171; location, 
173; roy. patronage rdg., 175; salary 
seale_in, 179; built at expense of 
towns, 182; Span. erect, 213 n. 

Cibola: plains of, 217; Vizcaino in error 
tdg., 217 n. 

Cintra, Port.: Columbus reported near, 
37 n. 

Circulars: translated into Span., 19. 

Clarendon, Lord (Eng. diplomat) : activ- 
ities, 317, 319, 320, 321, 324, 326n, 
329 n, 330, 332-3, 351n.; his motive 
in furthering Port.-Eng. marriage, 
317n; member of com’n, 319; error 
rdg., 324n; his advice sought, 325; 
Schomberg confers with, 326n; Bas- 
tide, id., 327-30; Batteville, id., 333; 
his son, 327 n; forgetful, 328n; cited, 
316 n, 317 n, 318 n, 319 n, 320n, 321 n, 
322n, 324n, 325n, 327n, 328n, 329, 
329n, 330 n, 331 n, 333 n, 334n, 335n, 
336 n, 337n, 342 n, 345n, 346, 346 n, 
348 n, 349, 350 n, 351; letter to, cited, 
333 n. 

Clarendon State Papers: cited, 325n, 
327 n, 328 n, 329 n, 330 n, 333 n, 336 n, 
348 n, 350 n, 351 n. 

Clark, Victor 8.: cited, 399. 

Clarke, James Stanier: cited, 317 n, 
336 n. 

Clay, Henry: instructs Forbes, 27; ‘in 
terprets Monroe Doctrine, 32; Roches- 
ter aids, 273; sponsors him, 273; 
Brent acts for, 274; visits Adams, 
274; Van Buren succeeds, 275; his 
S. A. policy, 455; letters, etc., to and 
by, cited, 28n, 30, 30n, 31, 32, 32n, 
270n, 271n, 272n, 273 n. 

Clemence, Stella Risley: edits does., 51-7; 
note on, 519. 
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Clergy: supported by tithes, 171, 183; 
receive rations, 179; salaries fixed, 
179; paid from roy. treas., 182; in 
8. A., said to be royalist, 433. 

Cleveland, Grover (pres. of U. S.): 
message cited, 8. : 

Cleven, N. Andrew N.: note on, 246, 518. 

Clinton, DeWitt: defeats Rochester, 273. 

Clothing: in trade, 192; free of duty, 
198. 

Clowes, W. L.: cited, 477 n. 

Cobbett, William: cited, 330n, 332n, 
334 n. 

Cockburn, Col. (Eng. official): activities, 
276; praised, 279. 

Coconuts: in trade, 4. 

Codes: of La., 271, 275; new Méx., 295- 
312; Mex. pres. promulgates, 295; 
characterized, 298; begins operations, 
310-11. 

Codex Juris Canonici: cited, 182 n. 

Codfish: petition rdg., 194-5; in con- 
tract, 197. 

Colbatech, John: cited, 318 n, 324 n. 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste (French states- 
man): creates French navy, 332. 

Coleccién de Doc. Inéd.: cited, 169n, 
170 n, 171 n, 172 n, 176 n, 177 n, 178 n, 
189 n, 191 n. 

Coleccién de los Tratados: cited, 352 n. 

Colleges and Universities: regulations 
rdg. in Spain, 177. Various named— 
Agricultural and Mechanical (Okla- 
homa), 245; Barcelona, 237, 238; 
California (Berkeley), 113, 362, 374; 
California (Los Angeles), 294; Cath- 
olic (Washington), 113; Columbia, 242- 
4; Cornell, 245, 379; Duke, 246, 298, 
357, 456; Freiburg (Ger.), 237; 
Goucher, 354, 355; Harvard, 113; 
Illinois, 137; Leipzig (Ger.), 237; 
Junior College (San Bernardino), 
489; La Plata (Argentina), 497; Lon- 
don, 245; Montevideo (Uruguay), 
422; New York, 166, 479, 492; North 
Carolina, 352; Oslo (Norway), 238; 


Pavia (Italy), 501, 516; Pittsburgh, 
245, 246; San Mateo Junior College, 
494; Stanford, 237, 246, 428; Texas, 
113, 245; Virginia, 245; Wellesley, 
516; Yale, 113. 

Colombia, S. A.: error rdg., 267; Span. 
ousted from, 435; lost to Spain, 437-8; 
Brit. instructions review conditions in, 
438; Span. recognition advised, 441; 
sends envoy to Eng., 443; asks Brit. 
intervention, 444; has jury trial, 296; 
constitution, 297. 

Colombo, Domenico: father of Chris- 
topher Columbus, 511n; economic 
status, 511. 

Colonia, Juan (Ferdinand’s sec’y): has 
influence with Ferdinand, 38; activi- 
ties, 38, 42-3. 

Colonies: Span., needs prelate, 177; 
Span. realized, 180; on Tortuga Is- 
land raided, 469; Eng. on Providence 
Island, 469. 

Colonists: decimated by. disease, 170; 
Eng., welcome pirates, 460. 

Colorados (Uruguayan political party) : 
followers of Rivera, 415; their evolu- 
tion, 416; reorganized, 417; partisans 
of, 417; desert Batlle y Orddiiez, 421; 
newly organized, 426. 

Columbus, Bartholomew (brother of Chris- 
topher): absent from Spain, 506, 
506n; supposition rdg., 508 n-509n; 
a map maker, 516; may have taught 
Christopher, 516; in Espafiola, 516; 
author of various notes, 504, 505, 506. 

Columbus, Christopher : nationality, 
5lln; expedition to Tunis, 502; in 
Spain, 504n; leaves Italy, 511; his 
supporters, 38-9; relations with S4n- 
chez, 38 n; disappointed, 40; seeks aid, 
40-1; at Lisbon, 41, 45; priests ac- 
company, 167; discovers and takes 
possession of new lands, 45, 167; Boyl 
disagrees with, 168; his colony, 170; 
not indifferent to fame, 42; his sig- 
nature and title, 49-50, 50n; refuses 
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to sign his name, 512-13. As a navi- 
gator, 502; his notion of the world, 
503; a hawker of books, 511; knows 
Peter Martyr, 512n; literacy of, 500- 
16; his Latinity, 500, 501, 504, 515, 
515n; does not write in Ital., 512; 
his Ital., 512n; probably could not 
write Port., 513n; his information 
undigested, 514; not over modest, 
514n; parades his knowledge, 515; 
probable period when he learned to 
write, 516; mentally unstable, 506; a 
mystic, 507; a busy letter writer, 514- 
15. Letter announcing his return, 33- 
50; original lost, 33; eight versions, 
33-5; provenance, 34-5, 46-7; time 
when written, 36-7, 36n; prepares 
news letter, 43-5; language written in, 
48n; edited, 49; notes and other writ- 
ings, cited, 36n, 37, 37n, 500, 501, 
501 n, 502 n, 503-7, 509, 509n, 514n, 
515n; Capitulaciones with, cited, 
514; Cath. Kings write, 515-16. 

Columbus, Diego (brother of Christo- 
pher): has eccles. leanings, 516; letter 
from, cited, 176; instructions to, 
cited, 182. 

Columbus, Ferdinand (natural son of 
Christopher): cited, 33n, 35n, 500, 
500 n, 501 n, 503, 503 n, 504. 

Cominges, Gaston J.-B., comte de 
(French envoy): activities, 346n; 
cited, 314n; memoir to cited, 351. 

Commerce and Trade: to California 
projected, 191-3; restrictions on, 193; 
barter, 196; Eng. petition for, with 
Port., 316; free, with Brazil, proposed, 
317; Eng. attitude toward, 331; Eng. 
needs port in Mediterranean, 337-8; 
Eng. desire with Moors, 347; Span.- 
Eng. treaty of, 430; Eng. policy of, 
432-3; Cuba should be entrepét of, 
436; Eng. plans treaties of, 438; Span. 
will gain by recognition, 447; recog- 
nition urged for sake of, 455; gains 
from piracy, 459; privileges gained 
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for Eng., 463; Eng. ships attack 
French, 466; U. 8S. policy conflicts 
with, 2-13; U. 8S. attitude toward 
Eng., 3; extent of U. S. on Mosquito 
Coast, 3-4; factor in recognition of 
§. Amer. independence, 28. Antinez’s 
book on, 375-91. 

Commissioners: in Nicaragua, 5; Mex., 
in new code, 304; U.S. in Fla., 394. 
Commissions: Cuban, apptd., 140; penal, 
in Mex., 300; members, 310; Span., 
examines papers, 396; hist., 397-8; 
granted to privateers, 457, 461, 468; 
Duke of Savoy grants, 462; granted 
for the seizing of pirates, 465-6; War- 
wick obtains, 467 n, 470; privateering 
legalized by, 468; abused, 472. See 

also Pirates; and Privateers. 

Committees: for marriage, 319. 

Commodities: dear, 183. 

Commons Journal: cited, 334n. 

Commonwealth Conference: holds fifth 
sess., 517. 

Communications: poor in Cent. Amer., 
265, 284, 285. 

Compaiiia General de Tabacos de Fili- 
pinas: pubs., 400. 

Compass: variations, 502. 

Compostela, Mex.: Culiac4n near, 190. 

Compostela, Spain; testimony taken in, 
189 n. 

Concepcién de la Vega (sometimes 
merely Concepcién), Espafiola: its 
former name, 172; see desired in, 175; 
apptmt. to see in, 177; cathedral 
erected in, 179; see in, created by 
bull, 184. 

Concessions: granted to Vizcaino, 197-8; 
Eng. oppose com’l, 455. 

Concordat: signed in Burgos, 177, 184, 
185; suspends part of Church organi- 
zation, 178. 

Confederacy (in U. S.): Preston aids, 
15-16; its policy, 16; constitution, 18. 

Conferences: betw. Arana and Peysac, 
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127; Anglo-Amer. hist., 245; at Pan- 
ama, 443; general proposed, 444. 

Confiseations: threatened, 193; Warwick 
threatened with, 464. 

Conflagrations: in Span. camp, 213-14. 

Congresses: intern’) hist., 237-41; Brit. 
desire at Panama, 445. 

Constitutions: many in Hisp. Amer., 
295; their character, 295-6, 297; jury 
trial provided by, 296; penal stipula- 
tions in, 297-8; of various countries, 
mentioned, 265, 297, 307, 414, 420, 421, 
422, 423. 

Contarini, Ludovico: cited, 459n, 561 n. 

Contracts: with eccles. officials, 181; 
eompany asks, 196; Vizcaino seeks, 
196, 200; terms of, reduced, 196-7; 
terms of Vizcaino’s, 197-9; fulfillment 
ordered, 199; partial annulment of, 
advised, 201. 

Conventions: com’] concluded with Cent. 
Amer., 292, 293-4; in Uruguay (1917), 
422, 426; Span.-Rus. rdg. Mex., 448. 
See also Treaties. 

Conversion: obligation of, in new lands, 
167; difficulties, 167; Span. colony 
depends ‘on, 180; settlers must work 
for, 191. 

Cooks: murder committed by, 330. 

Copan, Cent. Amer.: Stephens explores, 
287. 

Copper: mines in Cuba, 159-60. 

Coppinger, José (gov. of E. Fla.): let- 
ters to and by, cited, 394-5. 

Corbett, J.: cited, 316n, 318n, 320n 
322 n, 323 n, 326 n, 330n, 332 n, 334 n, 
337 n, 340 n, 341n, 343 n. 

Corn. See Maize. 

Cornbury, Lord (sec’y and son to Clar- 
endon): aware of secret negotiations, 
327-8; cited, 327n, 328 n. 

Coronel, (Uruguayan dictator) : 
characterized, 416. 

Coronel-Chacé6n, Augustus (Span. Crypto- 
Jew): activities, 318 n. 


‘Corpo Diplomatico Portuguez’’: cited, 
322 n, 
Corruption: rare in Uruguay, 426. 


. Corsairs: Eng. in La., 481, 484. See 


also Pirates. 

Cortés, Hernfn (Hernando): in pearl- 
fishing venture, 188-9, 208n; abandons 
pearl district, 189; investigated, 189 n; 
finds valuable pearl, 190; takes Fran- 
ciseans to California, 202; old camp 
found, 208; MSS. rdg., 51. 

Cortés, Martin (son of preceding): buys 
slave, 52. See also Valle, Marques del. 

Corufia, Conde (viceroy of New Spain): 
death (1583), 192. 

Corufia, Spain: Span. fleet at, 345. 

Court, Sir William a (Eng. diplomat): 
his instructions, 433, 435-6; activities, 
435; letters to and by, cited, 431, 
431n, 432n, 433, 433n, 434n, 435, 
435 n, 436 n, 437n, 438 n. 

Coseo, Leandro de: an Aragonese, 39; 
translates letter of Columbus, 34; 
editions of this, 35-6; cited, 45-6. 

Costa Rica: Stephens in, 287; Eng. in- 
fluence, 290, 294; constitution, 297. 

Cotton: its effect on war in U. S., 24. 

Councils: Fourth Lateran, 182; Indies, 
211n. See also Spain. 

Craik, H.: cited, 318 n. 

Crampton, : letter by, cited, 294 n. 

Craven, W. Frank: article by, 457-79. 

Credentials: of Pinckney, 240. 

Crimes: by Rosas, 125; tried by jury in 
Mex., 296; new concept rdg., 296, 301- 
2, 311; death penalty for, abolished, 
299. Various—murder, 125, 131, 142, 
330, 484; theft, 471. 

Criminals: new social sentiment toward, 
in Mex., 299-301, 311. 

Cromwell, Oliver: makes peace with 
Port., 314; alliance with French, 314; 
his regiments unpaid, 316n; attacks 
Jamaica, 475; death, 314. 

Crowder, General Enoch: proposal rdg., 
154, 
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Cruz, (Argentine official) : diplo- 
matic activities, 30. 

Cuba (colony and independent): Ostend 
manifesto relates to, 15; affected by 
U. S. civil war, 15; filibustering ex- 
peds. against, 16; confed. designs 
against, 16; Eng. ship at, 19; Span. 
possession assured, 21. U. S. senti- 
ment rdg., 430; no revolts in, 433; 
Eng. guarantee, 436, 440, 441-2; U. S. 
designs on, feared, 436-7, 446, 455; 
Span. soldiers requested for, 442; cen- 
ter of insurrection, 446. Provinces in, 
141; high prices in, 142; business suf- 
fers in, 149-50; banks close, 149; 
destruction of property in, feared, 
150; U. S. investments in, 151; rept. 
of losses exaggerated, 145-6; cane 
burning increases, 157; sugar produc- 
tion important, 162; contribution of 
sugar to world war, 165; sugar col- 
lapses, 166; mines, 159; railroads, 
160; economic prosperity, 165; in- 
creased labor demands, 165. Political 
parties and their activities, 138, 139, 
140, 142, 143, 144-5, 147-8, 149, 154; 
pres. campaign (1916), 138-66; many 
candidates, 139; mil. favor Menocal, 
139-40; plot against him, 143; no. of 
votes cast, 140; election frauds in, 
140, 141-2, 147; liberals refuse to 
vote, 147-8; attitude of pres. toward 
insurrection, 148; govt. arbitrary, 
141; govt. charged with fraud, 144-5; 
govt. defeats Gémez, 154; govt. does 
not protect, 157; supreme ct., 141, 152; 
army, 145, 147, 152; lacks forces, 151. 
Revolution of 1917, 138-66; appeal to 
U. S. considered and desired, 142, 149, 
150-1; policy of U. S. toward, 142-3, 
148, 150, 156, 158; U. S. sends notes 
to, 143, 145-6, 148-9, 160-1; U. 8. 
permits sale of war supplies to, 145; 
effect of Lansing’s announcement, 
146-7; U. 8. ship sent to, 148, 151; 
attitude of liberals toward U. S., 149; 
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U. 8S. offers mil. support to, 154, 160- 
1; declares war on Ger., 158, 160; 
pro-Ger. sentiment in, not known, 159; 
marines in, 160n; U. 8. troops sent 
to, 163; amnesty proclaimed in, 164. 

Cubans: raise sugar for warring. nations, 
162. 

Cuenca (diocese): papal apptmt. for, 
withdrawn, 174. 

Cuernavaca, Mex.: plantation in, 52. 

Culiacin, Mex.: Obregén probably at, 
190; Vizcaino offers to send to, 210; 
he sails for, 217. 

Cumberland, Earl of: Elizabeth grants 
com’n to, 467. 

Cundall, Frank: cited, 475 n. 

Curmann, (Swed. prof.): at- 
tends hist. cong., 238. 

Cypher: Colombus uses, 512-13. 

Cyril, Pére: cited, 442. 

Czechoslavia: sends delegate to hist. 
cong., 237. 


D ’aBLANCOURT. See Frémont d’Ab- 
lancourt, Nicolas. 

Damas, : Canning’s suggestion 
Tdg., 443. 

Dan, Rev. Pierre: describes Algerian 
captivity, 338; cited, 338 n. 

Davenport, Frances Gardiner: book re- 
viewed, 69-71. 

Davidson, L. C.: 
337 n, 348, 350 n. 

Dawkins, (Eng. official): apptd. 
com’r to Panama cong., 443; his in- 
structions, 443; his report, cited, 445. 

De Civitate Det: cited, 505 n. 

Decrees (cédulas, edicts, proclamations) : 
rdg. slaves, 53; Cuban, 99; Menocal 
advised to issue, 152, 153; expense of 
getting met from tithes, 171; relative 
to Eng.-Port. relations, 319; opening 
ports to trade, 431; of council of 
Indies, 433; various cited, 169 n, 171, 
183, 186, 191 n, 192 n, 193 n, 194, 194 n, 
197, 198, 198 n, 200, 200 n, 393. 


cited, 318n, 319n, 
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Deeds: of emancipation, 51-7. 

Deffaudis, Baron (French min. in Ar- 
gentina): cited, 132-3, 133 n. 

Deficits: treasury meets, 171. 

Degree: note on calculation, 505. 

Delegates: to hist. cong., 237. 

Dell, Capt.: agreement with, 469. 

Democracy: requisites for success, 426. 

Denmark: Charles II. advised to marry 
princess of, 323. 

Dennett, Tyler: investigates activities, 
247. 

Dennis, Alfred L. P.: cited, 332 n. 

Deputies: in Espaiiola, 181. 

Desdevises du Dezert, Georges Nicolas: 
criticised, 376. 

Deserters: of Vizcaino’s men, 204, 204 n. 

DeWitt, Charles G. (U. S. agt. in Cent. 
Amer.): sketch and activities, 277-81; 
a suicide, 281; Stephens takes posses- 
sion of his home, 286; his effects dis- 
posed of, 288; letters to and by, cited, 
277 n, 278, 278 n, 279 n, 280, 280 n. 

De Torres Memorandum: cited, 510 n. 

Deza, Diego de: abp. of Seville, 173; 
supports Columbus, 38; cited, 187. 

Diaz, Bartolome (Port. navigator): dis- 
coveries by, 504; returns to Port., 
504n; note on his discoveries, 506. 

Diaz, Victor Miguel: cited, 544. 

Dict. of Nat’l Biography: cited, 326 n, 
327 n. 

Diez Freile, Juan: cited, 255. 

Digby, George, Earl of Bristol: a Cath. 
convert, 322n; activities, 322, 322 n, 
324 n; vilifies Catherine, 324; recalled, 
325, 330; favors French interests, 333. 

Digby, H. N.: cited, 322 n. 

Digby, Sir Kenelm: has privateering 
com’n, 466. 

Diplomatic Futility: article on, 265-94. 

Diseases and Epidemics: attacks Rosas, 
132; ravage colonists, 170; cause 
death of diplomatic agts., 265; threat 
of, in Cent. Amer., 268; various men- 


tioned, 270, 277, 283, 287, 288-9, 291, 
467. 

Dispensation: papal, 336. 

Divorce: reforms in, in Uruguay, 425. 

Documents: contributed, 51-7, 375-91. 

Dominican Republic: constitution, 297. 

Dominicans: protest penalty, 169 n; let- 
ter by, cited, 169. 

Downing, Sir George (Eng. diplomat) : 
activities, 342, 343; cited, 342 n. 

Dowry: slave forms part of, 56; the 
Port., for Eng. marriage, 317, 319, 
320, 326 n, 333, 335, 336-7, 343, 346 n, 
349; Spain offers to provide, 323. 

Drake, Sir Francis: Warwick a suc- 
cessor of, 460. 

Dudley, Earl of: 
445-6. 

Dumas, Alexandre, fils: cited, 415, 415 n. 

Dumont, J.: cited, 313, 343 n, 344 n. 

Dungeons: pirate, in Africa, 338. 

Dunkirk, France: Eng. retain, 323; Eng. 
demand, 331; landing place for troops, 
335 n; money paid by, 351; Clarendon 
negotiates for, 351 n. 

Duquesne, activities, 
346 n. 

Durham, N. C.: hist. meeting at, 125 n. 

Dutch: threaten Bombay, 220; alliance 
against proposed, 320, 321 n; Port. ask 
aid against, 335n; send squadron to 
Mediterranean, 340; relations with 
Port., 341; capture Ceylon, 341; ob- 
tain trade privileges, 342; relations 
with Eng., 343. 

Duties: exemption from, asked and 
granted, 196, 198; Span. ask prefer- 
ential treatment in, 454. 

Dutton, : letter by, cited, 465 n. 


Bosanquet writes, 


339 n, 


Kast India Co.: refuses to take con- 
trol of Bombay, 320; representatives 
of, confer with king, 321n; its ships, 
462; letters to, cited, 458n, 462n; 
court book of, cited, 463 n, 466 n; min- 
utes, cited, 466. 
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Ecclesiastical Affairs: first episcopal 
sees in Span. Amer., 167-87; expenses 
met from tithes, 171; roy. patronage 
from, petitioned, 175; Ferdinand gives 
special attention to, 176-7; officials, 
in Indies, 178; division of tithes, 
184-5; decree rdg., cited, 183. 

Echard, L.: cited, 316, 318 n, 324 n. 

Ecuador: constitution, 297, 298 n. 

Editorials: in this Rev., 1. 

Education: Rosas encourages, 136. 

Egypt: sends delegates to hist. cong., 
237. 

El Cobre, Cuba: U. S. marines in, 160 n. 

Elections: mil. supervision in Cuban, 
139-40; frauds in Cuban, 140-2, 147; 
Menocal proposes to postpone, 147; 
postponed in Oriente, 147-8; Cuban 
liberals demand, 153; to benefices, 
177; not held in Cent. Amer., 285; 
in Uruguay, 415, 419, 421, 426-7. 

Elfrith, Capt. Daniel: commander of 
ship, 463; Yeardley opposes, 464. 

Elizabeth (of Eng.): ship bldg. active 
in reign of, 461; activities, 467. 

Elvas, Port.: Port. victory at, 314. 

Emancipation: effect of Lincoln’s proc- 
lamation of, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24; 
deed of, 51-7; how obtained, 53. 

Embargoes: forbidden, 193. 

Embrun, abp. of: acts as 
ambas. in Madrid, 334 n. 

England: council of state, 315, 333; 
parliament, 330 n, 331 n, 332, 334, 469, 
477; privy council, 472; its future 
queen, 344; navy in poor condition, 
467. Span.-Cath. party in, _322n; 
Digby returns to, 322n; occupies 
Tangier, 323; loses it, 350; Schom- 
berg in, 356n; Bastide acquainted 
with, 327; needs Mediterranean fort, 
337-8; loses ships, 338; exped. against 
pirates made from, 339-40; Sandwich 
leaves, 340; opposition to marriage 
develops in, 342; dowry (q.v.) prom- 
ised to, 346 n; efficient, 344. Relations 


French 


with, and attitude toward, Port., 313, 
320-21, 321 n, 323, 323 n, 326n, 335 n; 
relations with, and attitude toward, 
Spain, 316, 323, 331, 333, 339, 430, 
431-2, 433, 484, 436, 438, 443, 444-5, 
452, 454-6; Span. relations with, and 
attitude toward, 437-8, 440, 480, 487; 
attitude toward Dutch, 338, 341, 342. 
Relations with, and attitude toward, 
U. S., 3, 444; U. S. ambas. to, 429; 
fears U. S. designs in Cuba, 436-7; 
Span. policy in Amer., determined by, 
15; attitude toward north in civil war, 
19; advised to recognize north, 19; 
cotton influences, 24; refuses to inter- 
vene, 24. Influence along Mosquito 
coast, 4-5; attitude toward Span. 
Amer., 28-9; diplomacy with regard to 
Spain’s recognition of Hisp. Amer., 
429-56; aids in obtaining recognition, 
429; its foreign policy, 432; policy 
toward recognition, 434, 454-5; that 
policy altered, 445-6; offers to medi- 
ate, 441; joins France in its diplom- 
acy, 442; Hurtado asks mediation of, 
445; Span. Amer. agts. sent to, 451; 
demands, 452; protests preferential 
treatment, 454. How piracy regarded 
in, 459; communication with colonies 
uncertain, 460; agt. of duke of Savoy 
in, 461n; ships despatched from, 462; 
Columbus in, 506. 

English: settlements of, open to pirates, 
460; capture Span. ships, 195; Span. 
attitude toward, 470; insult Span. on 
Mississippi, 480; forces, aid Port., 
352; relations with Dutch, 343; atti- 
tude toward Span. Amer. independence, 
28. 

Enriquez, Fadrique: his office, 50 n. 

Enriquez Family: Isabella rebukes, 41 n. 

Envoys: Colombia to Eng., 443. See also 
Agents. 

Epilogus Mappe Monde: cited, 505. 

Espana y Inglaterra: cited, 430 n. 
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Essex (Eng. county): fortifications in, 
466. 

Estates: Anglo-Amer., in Cuba, 151; of 
Gé6mez, in U. S., 164. 

Estrada, Genaro (Mex. scholar and offi- 
cial): scholars owe debt to, 254. 

Estrades, (French ambas. in 
London): activities, 351; cited, 322 n, 
350 n. 

Estrées, 
ties, 339 n. 

Europe: Napoleon’s (III.) status in, 17; 
attitude toward U. S., 18; id., to- 
ward south, 19; effect of anti-slavery 
policy in, 20; effect of U. S. war, 21; 
recognition of, by, condemned, 23; con- 
cept of U. 8. in, 24; U. 8. does not 
interfere with, 130; principles of law 
in, 27; discussion of Bourbon place 
in, 28; Spain abandoned by, 28; Bra- 
zil’s relation to, 29; refuses to inter- 
vene in S. A., 31; Batlle y Ordédjiez 
in, 416, 419; Spain tries to align, 
431; should recognize S. A. countries, 
432. Church centralized in, 180; first 
fruits in, 185; represented in hist. 
cong., 237; place of Barcelona in, 241. 

Europeans: held captive by pirates, 338 ; 
join them, 338. 

Everett, Edward: Span. note to, unfav- 
orable, 445. 

Examinations: for priesthood, 178. 

Exile: of Charles II., 319. 

Expansion: in U. S., 2. 

Expeditions: Spain makes costly, 14; of 
Vizcaino, 188-220; Cortés leads pearl- 
fishing, 188, 189n; of Antonio de 
Luna, 189n; of discovery, carefully 
regulated, 191; Sanctotis makes, 194, 
194n; concessions for, 198; of Juan 
de Ofate, 202; poorly prepared, 204n; 
intended for conversion, 215. French 
promise to aid in, 328; for freeing 
of slaves in Africa, 338-9. Privateer- 
ing, 467; Warwick plans, 473-4; Jack- 
son’s raiding, 477-8; two groups of 


(French officer): activi- 


Fernfndez, Gen. 
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leaders in privateering, 477-8, Fili- 
bustering, against Cuba, 16; to Santo 
Domingo, 19; Span. mil. in Havana, 
442; Span. projected against Mex., 
446; of Panis, 480-9. 


Exports: from Mosquito coast, 4. See 


also Commerce and Trade. 


Fprica: defined, 179 n. 
Fanshaw, Richard: arrives in Port., 344; 


sketch, 344n; letters to and by, 
cited, 332n, 334n, 337n, 346, 352 n. 


Faria e Sousa, Manuel de: cited, 346 n. 
Federations: Cent. Amer., 265. See also 


America, Central. 


Felipe (Philip) II. (of Spain): cédulas 


by, cited, 191, 194; Velasco writes, 
200. 


Felipe IV. (of Spain): meddles in Eng. 


matters, 334; Port. diplomat loyal to, 
315 n. 


Ferdinand (of Aragon, husband of Isa- 


bella): Columbus writes, 33n, 37; 
Sanchez influences, 38; attitude to- 
ward Columbus’s voyage, 38; Mendoza 
influences, 38-9; attitude of Columbus 
toward, 40; new lands taken possession 
of, for, 45; selects recipients of letter, 
46; petitions pope, 167, 175-6; opposes 
pope, 174; his Ital. interests, 174; jeal- 
ous of rights of crown, 174; privileges 
granted to, 175; pays special attention 
to eccles. matters, 176-7; does not pre- 
sent names, 177; decides against 
eccles. official, 181; gives alms to 
Church, 183; assures deputies, 183; his 
eccles. system, 185-6; characterized, 
41, 41n, 167, 180; letters, etc., cited, 
174, 175-6, 180, 181, 183-4, 186-7. See 
also Catholic Kings. 


Ferdinand VII. (of Spain): Infantado 


advises, 442; obstinate, 28. 
(Cuban leader) : 


flees with cash, 159. 


Fernfndez de Navarrete, Martin: pub- 
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lishes letter of Columbus, 34; cited. 
383 n, 34n, 47n, 50n, 504n, 515 n. 

Fernfndez Duro, Cesdreo: cited, 502 n. 

Fernfndez Guerra, Ricardo: book re- 
viewed, 493-4. 

Ferrara Orestes (Cuban liberal leader) : 
U. S. warns, 162; urges U. S. to pre- 
vent reprisals in Cuba, 164; his paper, 
165 n. 

Ferrars, : Warwick opposes, 464. 

. Ferreira Rebello, (Port. official) : 
activities, 351. 

Fidel Fita, R. P. (director of Span. 
Academy): cited, 176n. 

Figueroa, Capt. Rodrigo (official under 
Vizeaino): remains in San_ Felipe, 
207; sends messengers to Vizcaino, 
208; various activities, 210, 213, 217. 

Figueiredo, Fidelino de: note on, 518, 
cited, 545. 

Finke, Prof. 
237; cited, 241. 

First fruits: defined, 185. 

Firth, Charles Harding: cited, 327 n. 

Fish: in trade, 192; tax on, 196, 198; 
in contract, 197; Ind. present to Span., 
211. 

Fisheries: pearl, 172, 188, 197, 200, 220. 

Fishermen: Span., 484. 

Flags: pirates fly Turkish, 338; transfer 
of, in Fla., 394; Span.-Amer., com’ 
recognized, 484. 

Flanders: gov. of, 315 n. 

Florence, Italy: Columbus’s letter sent 
to, 36, 47. 

Flores, (Uruguayan politician) : 
becomes pres., 415. 

Florida: slaves flee to, 393. 
papers of, 392-7. 
write Galvez, 485. 

Florida State Historical Society: pubs. 
under preparation, 519, 

Floridablanea, José Monifio y Redondo, 
conde de (Span. diplomat): letter to, 
cited, 240. 


: attends hist. cong., 


East— 
West—citizens of, 


INDEX 


Floridas: MSS. on, in Lib’y of Cong., 
96. 

Flour: taken from ship, 208; spoiled, 
214, 217. 

Foik, Rev. Paul J.: activities, 397-8. 

Fonseca, Juan de (bp. of Badajoz): 
roy. instructions to, 168-9. 

Food: exemptions rdg., 198; ship laden 
with, 201; Vizcaino takes, 204; burned, 
214; provided by Port., 335; in 
dowry, 336, 349. Various kinds— 
barley, 335; beans, 214; beef (dried), 
217; biscuit, 208, 214; bread, 335; 
eacao, 192; fish and shellfish, 188, 
194-5, 197, 220; flour, 208, 214, 217; 
fruit, 206, 208; game, 189; maize, 204, 
210, 214, 217; meat (salt), 210; roots, 
207; seeds, 219; snakes, 206; sugar, 
336, 481; vegetables, 204, wheat, 210. 

Forbes, John M. (U. S. official): in- 
structions, 27; becomes chargé, 27 n; 
Las Heras receives, 27; confers with 
Rivadavia, 29, 30;. letters, ete. to and 
by, cited, 27, 28n, 29, 29n, 30, 30n, 
32. 

Foreign Relations of the U. S.: cited, 
4n, Sn, 6n, 7n, 9n, 10n, 13n, 
141 n-164n. 

Foreigners: favor Mosquito govt., 3; 
Span. dislike, 175; attitude toward, in 
Cent. Amer., 286; taken from Eng. 
vessels, 339; hint to close La. to, 481. 

Forests: soldiers lost in, 207 n. 

Forsyth, John (see’y of state): succeeds 
McLane, 281; letter by and to, cited, 
270n, 281 n. 

Forts and Fortifications: Span. prepare 
to build, 195; Vizcaino promises to 
build, 197; Figueroa builds, 218; Eng. 
repelled by Algerian, 340; transferred 
to U. S., 394; in Callao, capitulate, 
444; at Mobile, described, 486; id., at 
Pensacola, 487. 

Foster, W.: cited, 320n, 332n, 337n, 
343 n, 
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Fouquet, Nicolas, vicomte de Melun et 
de Vaux (French official): gives cre- 
dentials to Bastide, 327; Clarendon 
sends message to, 329; cited, 329 n. 

France: Colbert creates navy for, 332; 
not yet a sea power, 338; Boyl am- 
bassador to, 168; St. Francis Paula 
in, 168n; Span. Cath. party opposes, 
322n; Schomberg offers to raise force 
in, 326n; B. Columbus in, 506; tri- 
umphs in Italy, 17. Relations with, 
and attitude toward, Eng., 313, 314, 
322 n, 327, 328, 328 n, 330, 335 n, 442, 
443; id., Spain, 15, 17, 18, 313, 314, 
322 n, 325, 326, 328, 334n, 443-4, 445, 
452; id., Port., 327, 328, 335 n, 346 n; 
attitude toward Eng.-Port. marriage, 
327, 328, 328 n, 335n; attitude toward 
pirates, 339; friendly to Turks, 340; 
relations with Tangier, 346n; influ- 
ences Span. Amer., 368, 371; has sol- 
diers in Amer., 441; recognizes Sto. 
Domingo, 441; joins Eng. in its di- 
plomacy, 442; its policy toward Span. 
Amer., 443-4. Attitude toward Mon- 
roe Doctrine, 130-31; policy for, 
planned, 131; Rosas subsidizes press 
in, 136; effect of emancipation proc- 
lamation on, 19; attitude toward 
north, 19; proposes intervention, 21; 
advised not to recognize south, 21; 
warned not to enter U. S. war, 23; 
offers to mediate, 23; refuses to inter- 
vene, 24. 

Francia, Dr. José Gaspar Rodriguez 
(Paraguayan tyrant): Rosas compared 
to, 137. 

Francia, Gonzalo de (boatswain with 
Vizcaino) : memorial by, 218-20; cited, 
203, 207 n, 208 n, 211n. 

Franciscans: Minims, an order in, 168 n; 
apptd. to accompany Vizcaino, 202; 
with Cortés, 202; commissary deserts, 
204. 

Frasso, Petrus: cited, 171 n, 179 n, 181 n. 
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Frauds: election, in Cuba, 140, 142, 147; 
Sanctotis investigates, 192. 

Frederick Henry (prince of Orange): 
marriage of his daughter discussed, 
313, 313 n. 

Frémont d’Ablancourt, Nicolas: cited, 
314n, 326n, 345n, 352 n. 

French: in Mex., criticised, 19; block- 
ade Argentine coast, 128; threaten in- 
tervention, 130; demand Tangier, 
314n; aid Port., 325-6, 351; soldiers 
enter Port. service, 326; forbidden to 
do so, 326n; rescue captives, 329n; 
held as slaves, 339n; pay pledge to 
Eng., 350-1; Eng. pirates attack, 466; 
letters of marque against, issued, 470. 

Friars: with Vizcaino, 207n; house 
erected for, 213 n. 

Fruits: of cactus, 206 n. 

Fuca, Juan de (Span. explorer): theory 
rdg., 199 n. 


Fuensaldaia, (Span. ambas. at 
Paris): cited, 323 n. 
Fuenterrabia (Fuentarabia) Spain: 


Charles II. in, 322 n. 
Funds: use of eccles., 171. 


Gack, Thomas: cited, 469-70, 470 n. 

Galdames, Luis: associate ed. of this 
Rev., 1. 

Galveston, Tex.: Murphy dies at, 289. 

G4lvez, Count Bernardo de: Panis sub- 
mits plan to, 488; endorses it, 488; 
letters to and by, cited, 480, 480n, 
481, 481n, 482, 482n, 486, 486n, 
487 n, 488 n, 489 n. 

GAlvez, José de: letter to, cited, 480n. 
Gamarra, (Span. ambas. at The 
Hague): supplants Batteville, 334 n. 

Game: in California, 189. 

Gamio, Manuel (Mex. anthropologist) : 
member of council, 310, 312. 

Garcia, Genaro: cited, 245. 

Gareia de Padilla, Fray Francisco, O. 
S. F.: apptd. bp., 163, 177. 
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Gardiner, 8. R.: cited, 314n, 339n, 461. 

Gardoqui, Diego (Span. diplomat): ac- 
tivities, 377; letters to and by, cited, 
377, 879-80, 380-2, 382-3, 383-6, 389-90. 

Garrisons: Port., 347, 348; Eng. at 
Mobile, 486. 

Gauchos: Rosas at home among, 128-9; 
in Brazil, 415. 

Genoa, Italy: school for weavers in, 
511; Columbus leaves, 512. 

Genoese: mary in Lisbon, 512 n. 

Geographic and Hist. Soc. of the Amer- 
icas: organized, 517-8. 

Georgia: residents of, petition gov. of 
Fla., 393. 

Germans: designs of, in Cuba, feared, 
149, 159. 

Germany: U. 8. relations with, 143, 149; 
Cuba and U. S. declare war on, 158, 
160; sends delegates to hist. cong., 
237. 

Ghailand (Gayland, Moorish chieftain) : 
his power, 346, 347; Eng. relations 
with, 347. 

Gibraltar, Spain: Sandwich examines, 
338; Span. fortify, 344; straits of, 
344. 

Gifts: Harkness MSS. to Lib’y of Cong., 
51. 

Goa, India: Dutch threaten, 335 n. 

Gold: given for emancipation, 56; dust 
in trade, 4; discovered in Espafiola, 
172; no tithes paid on, 182; smelted 
in Espafiola, 183; Ind. possess, 195; 
tax paid on, 196, 198. 

Gémez, Gen. José Miguel (ex-pres. of 
Cuba): opposes Zayas, 139, 164; joins 
and leads revolt, 144; in Camaguey, 
147; threatens destruction of property, 
153; defeated and captured, 153; re- 
leased from prison, 164; Menoecal de- 
sires to execute, 165. 

Gondomar, Diego Sarmiento de Acufia, 
conde de: his influence in Eng., 464. 
Gonzales, (Cent. Amer. official) : 

letter by, cited, 274. 
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GonzAles, Toms: copies MSS., 34, 47 n. 

Gonzales, William (U. S. min. in Cuba): 
favors Menocal, 141; his work im- 
portant, 141n; does not sympathize 
with rev’n, 153; annoyed at navy of- 
ficers, 155; advises declaration by U. 
S., 156; sends note to U. S., 157-8; 
advises marines for Cuba, 159; as- 
sures foreign diplomats, 164; his in- 
structions, 142, 145-6, 148-9, 152-3; 
letters, etc., cited, 141, 147, 147 n, 151, 
158, 153 n, 154, 157, 164 n. 

Gonzalez Carvajal, Tom4s Josef: MSS. 
sent to, 377; cited, 377-8, 383-6. 

Gonzdlez Davila, Gil: cited, 173 n, 174 n. 

Gonzflez de la Rosa, Manuel Toribio: 
cited, 508 n. 

Gonz4lez de Mendoza, J. M.: cited, 544-5. 

Gorricio, Gaspar: cited, 511. 

Gower, E.: letter by, cited, 324 n. 

Graft: rarely charged in Uruguay, 426. 

Grammont, : cited, 339 n, 340 n. 

Granada, Spain: agreement made in, 
50; roy. patronage in, 174, 175. 

Granville, Lord: letter to, cited, 443, 
443 n. 

Great Britain: cabinet, 434; needs com’ 
interests, 450. Requests arbitration, 
4n; treaty with Nicaragua, 5; lands 
forces on Mosquito Coast, 7; protests 
Mosquito Reservation, 8; Span. Amer. 
attitude toward, 28; influence Span. 
Amer., 368, 371; and Span. recognition 
of Span. Amer., 429-56; has legal in- 
tercourse with Span. Amer., 444; medi- 
ation asked, 444; acknowledges Span. 
Amer. republics, 450; Span. attitude 
toward, 448; attitude toward Spain 
and Port., 449; jealous of U. S., 429; 
sends delegates to hist. cong., 237. See 
also England; and English. 

Grenville, Lord (Eng. official): opens 
negotiations with Charles II., 316 n. 
Gresham, William (sec’y of state): let- 

ter to and by, cited, 5n, 10, 11. 

Griffin, Grace Gardner: cited, 398. 
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Grose, Clyde L.: article by, 313-352. 

Grove, : charges against, 471. 

Gruening, Ernest: book reviewed, 71-7. 

Guarantees: personal, in Hisp. Amer., 
296; Eng. offers for Cuba, 440, 441-2; 
Spain attempts to get, 480. 

Guatanamo, Cuba: destruction of cane 
in, 151; conference planned for, 155; 
naval station at, 159; U. S. proposes 
troops for, 161. 

Guatemala (Cent. Amer. country and 
city): difficult to reach, 268; vessels 
go to rarely, 291; constitution, 297; 
Carrera gains control of, 285; head 
of govt. becomes deputy of Cent. 
Amer. govt., 267; U. S. diplomatic 
agts. plan to go to, and in, 270, 271, 
273-4, 277, 279, 282, 288-9; U.S. con- 
sul at, 283; base for Stephens, 287; 
com’! convention concluded with, 292; 
Eng. influence in, 290, 294. 

Guerra, Pino (Liberal Cuban Leader) : 
joins revolt, 144. 

Guinea: Columbus navigates along coasts 
of, 505-6. 

Guizot, Francois Pierre Guillaume 
(French min. of for. aff.): cited, 130- 
31, 131 n, 133 n, 134 n, 315n, 328 n. 

Gutiérrez, Sebastian (merchant): cited, 
203. 


Hackett, Charles W.: retires from 
ed. board, 1; note on, 246. 

Haiti: U. S. mission in, 159; marines 
needed in, 162. 

Hamilton, Earl J.: delegate to Span. 
conference, 246. 

Hamilton, W.: letter to, cited, 430 n. 

Hammond, George P.: cited, 189 n. 

Harcourt, : activities, 339 n. 

Hares: in California, 206. 

Haring, Clarence H.: book review by, 
221-2; notes by, 407-8, 543-4. 

Harkness, Edward S.: presents MSS. to 
Lib’y of Cong., 51. 

Harlow, Vincent T.: cited, 473 n, 474n. 


Haro, Luis de: attitude toward Eng., 
323 n. 

Harris, F. R.: cited, 337 n, 338 n, 339 n, 
340n, 341n, 345n, 348n, 350n. 

Harrisse, Henry: cited, 36 n, 167 n, 501 n, 
502 n, 511 n. 

Harrison, William Henry: becomes pres., 
288. 

Hartmann, Hans W.: notes on, 100, 245; 
reviews by, 79-80, 80-1, 231-2, 232-3. 

Harwich, Essex: fortified, 466. 

Hasbrouck, Alfred: reviews by, 71-7, 
226-30. 

Havana, Cuba (city and prov.): confed. 
desire as base, 16; Zayas assured of, 
139; uprising in, 144; liberals plan to 
seize, 144; they fail, 145; gov., 163; 
Williams at, 270; Hise at, 291; Span. 
troops in, 442; Span. exped. fitted out 
in, 446; Mex. com’rs in, 447. 

Havre, France: Schomberg’s 
leaves, 326 n. 

Hayes, Rutherford B. (pres. of U. 8.): 
message, cited, 2. 

Hazard, Samuel: book reviewed, 91-2. 

Heath, James: cited, 331 n. 

Henrietta (queen of Port.): plans Or- 
angist marriage, 313. 

Hereties: predicted that Catherine will 
become, 323n; limitations on, 349. 
Hern4ez, Francisco Javier: cited, 175 n, 

177 n. 

Herndndez de Oviedo y Valdés, Gonzalo: 
cited, 179, 179 n, 180. 

Herrera, Juan de (architect): sent to 
Espafiola, 176. 

Herrera, Dr. Luis Alberto de (Uru- 
guayan political leader): activities, 
424-5, 

Herrera y Tordesillas, Antonio: cited, 
35n, 170n, 174n, 177n, 181n, 187 n. 

Heywood, Thomas (dramatist): cited, 
459, 459 n. 

Hides: in trade, 4. 

Higuey (dist. in Espafiola): location, 
172. 
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Hill, Roscoe R.: activities, 95-8; note on, 
373-4; bibl. article by, 520-4; cited, 
520 n, 524 n. 

Hise, Elijah (U. S. diplomatic agt.): 
sketch and activities, 290-4; letters to 
and by, cited, 290n, 291, 292, 292n, 
293, 293 n. 

Historia de Belgrano: cited, 28 n. 

Hist. MSS. Comm. BRepts.: cited, 248 n, 
314n, 320n, 321n, 323 n-326n, 330 n, 
332 n, 333 n, 335 n, 337n, 339 n, 340 n, 
341 n, 344n, 347n, 466n, 467 n. 

Holland: Charles I. treats with, 313; 
attitude toward Spain, 313; id., toward 
Port., 314; id., toward Eng., 338; op- 
poses pirates, 339-40. See also Dutch. 

Holland, Earl of (brother of Warwick) : 
activities, 468-9. 

Holy Alliance: Brazil’s relation to, 29; 
Spain attempts to use, 431. 

Honduras: hostilities with Nicaragua 
(1894), 6; Eng. encroach on, 289; 
constitution, 297-8; Spain asked to 
cede Brit. settlement in, 452. 

Horses: Rosas knows, 27; 
takes, 204; put ashore, 207. 

Hospitals: needed in Indies, 170; in Sto. 
Domingo, 179; supported by tithes, 
185. 

Hostages: Vizcaino leaves son as, 210. 

Howe, Capt. (Brit. naval officer) : 
activities, 10. 

Humboldt, Alexander: cited, 501, 501 n. 

Hurtado, (Colombian envoy): 
activities, 443, 444; desires English 
mediation, 445, 

Hussey, Roland D.: 
113-7. 

Hyaguata (prov, in Espaiiola): abp. 
apptd. for, 173; see created by bull, 
184, 

Hyaguatensis (diocese in MEspafiola): 
location and size, 172; unique, 173. 
Hyde, Anne (Clarendon’s daughter) : 

marriage, 317 n. 


Vizcaino 


biblogr. list by, 
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[earra, Francisco de: settles Chi- 
ametla, 189, 189 n. 

Ibarz4bal, Federico de: cited, 159. 

Idiarte Borda, Juan (Pres. of Uruguay) : 
Batlle y Ordéiiez opposes, 417. 

Imago Mundi: cited, 503, 504, 504 n, 505, 
505 n, 508. 

Imperialism: Yankee, feared, 456. 

Imports: into Mosquito Reserve, 4. See 
also Commerce and Trade. 

Inchiquin, Lord: commands Eng. force, 
352 n. 

India: Eng. fleet destined for, 337. 

Indians: epidemics among, 53; many in 
California, 217; not numberless, 218 n; 
California, described, 205-6, 208, 215, 
219; their language, 205-6; food, 206; 
settlement of, 207; jealous of their 
women, 213n; inhabit island, 215; 
easily influenced, 218; peaceful, 219; 
wear no clothes, 219; astonished at 
negro, 219; do uot cultivate soil, 220. 
Cath. Kings undertake conversion, 
167; need priesis, 169; Span. marries, 
169n; should live in villages, 170; 
need hospitals, 170; migrate in Es- 
pafiola, 175; Spain desires to assimi- 
late, 180; pay tithes, 182; how they 
get pearls, 188, 190; pearls taken 
from, 189n; settlers must not injure, 
191; granted by license, 192; have 
gold and silver, 195; hostile to Span., 
195, 211, 212, 220; friendly to Span., 
208; right to capture desired, 196; 
given in repartimiento, 198; Vizcaino 
wishes, 200; soldiers illtreat, 200, 
2lln, 219; Vizcaino wishes, 205, 
205n, 207n; Span. fear, 206, 210; 
invite Vizeaino to land, 211; rever- 
ence friars, 213n; daunted, 286; does. 
rdg. in E. Fla. papers, 393; Eng. op- 
pose to Span., 483. Various named— 
Chickasaws, 481; Choctaws, 484; Semi- 
noles, 270; Tonicas, 484. 

Indies: mainland discovered, 172; in- 
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structions on granting licenses for 
discovery in, 191; Boyl does not re- 
turn to, 169 Cath. Kings ordered to 
establ. Church in, 171; they ask and 
obtain right of roy. patronage, 174, 
175, 180; Church formally establ. in, 
180; personal tithes not levied in, 181; 
metals exempt from tithes in, 182; 
tithes in, universal, 182; pay of 
eceles. in, 184; roy. treas. in, 171 n; 
Eng. ship sent to, for reprisals, 472. 

Infantado, Duque del: succeeds Zea Ber- 
midez, 441; political activities, 441-2; 
Cominge’s message to, 445. 

Infantry: Engl. promised to Port., 315. 

Inman, Samuel Guy: outline of course 
by, 242-44; cited, 399. 

Institute of Hist. Research (London) : 
note on, 245. 

Institute of Politics: tenth sess., 516. 

Institute of Public Affairs: sess. (1930), 
517. 

Institutions: various named, 96, 98-9, 
101-13. 

Instituto Bibliogr&fico 
book reviewed, 497-8. 

Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas: 
pubs., 407-8, 543-4. 

Instituto Hispano-Cubano: note on, 399. 

Instituto Panamericana de Geografia: 
rept. on, 398-9. 

Instructions: to Lacayo, 5; to Braida, 
11; to Alvear, 26; to Forbes, 27; to 
U. S. officials, 30n, 31n, 161; to 
Gonzales, 152-3, to Bp. Fonseca, 168-9; 
to Ovando, 169, 182; to abp. of Se- 
ville, 177; sent to Espafiola, 181; to 
Diego Columbus, 182; to Mann, 268; 
to Miller, 269; to Rochester, 271; to 
DeWitt, 281; to Murphy, 289n; to 
Hise, 290n, 292; to Mello, 321n; to 
Marlborough, 337n; to Montagu, 
338n; to Peterborough, 344, 344n; to 
various Eng. diplomats, 433, 435-6, 
438, 440-1; 443, 446, 448, 449-50, 
450n, Adams misses opportunity in, 


(Argentina) : 
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268; Livingston frames, 276; Welling- 
ton issues, 448; Palmerston issues, 
450 n; cited, 440n, 441 n, 450 n. 

Insurance: reforms attempted in Uru- 
guay, 425, 

Insurgents (Cuban): plan to frustrate 
U. S., 148; threaten Oriente, 149-50; 
U. S. refuses to deal with, 151-2; Me- 
nocal’s promise to, 154; U.S: fear, 154; 
hope for intervention, 155; U. S. econ- 
demns, 156; change attitude toward 
U. S. navy officials, 157; war dis- 
astrous to, 159; U. S. note against, 
161-2. 

Insurrections: Cuban (1917), 138; ends, 
162. See also Revolutions. 

Interdict: Spain warned not to declare 
com’l, 455. 

Interpreters: Vizcaino has no, 209. 
Intervention: Spain desires in U. 8., 21; 
Cuban insurgents desire, 150-1, 155. 

Invasions: of Cuba, feared, 442, 455. 

Iron: in Cuba, 159-60. 

Isabella (queen of Castile): Santangel 
influences, 37-8; Mendoza influences, 
38-9; attitude of Columbus to, 40; re- 
bukes Enriquez family, 41n; new 
lands taken possession of, for, 45; 
petitions pope, 167; selects recipients 
of Columbus’s letter, 46; death, 173; 
characterized, 41, 41n; Columbus 
writes, 33n, 37. See also Catholic 
Kings. 

Islands: California called, 189, 190; fort 
on projected, 195; Vizcaino discovers, 
210; along Florida ecast, 214, 215 n; 
Ind. inhabit, 215, 217; few inhabited, 
218n; Warwick buys rights in, 471. 
Various named—Amaca, 213n; Angel 
de la Guarda, 213n; Antilles, 172; 
Association, 469; Azores, 37n, 41; 
Bahamas, 290-1; Balearic, 239; Bar- 
bados, 471, 474; Bermudas, 464-5; 
Canaries, 87n; Cardona, 189; Ceralbo, 
205n; Ceylon, 320, 341; Cuba, 292 
(see also Cuba); East Indies, 317, 
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320, 321n, 331; Espafiola, 170, 172, 
175, 176, 177, 181, 182, 183, 185-6, 189, 
500, 509, 517; Espiritu Santo, 209 n; 
Hispaniola, 469 (see also, above, 
Espafiola); Haiti (see above, Espa- 
fiola); Jamaica, 4-5, 8, 279, 291, 294, 
323, 331, 331 n, 475, 484; Lobos, 215, 
215n; Madeira, 37n, 320n; Malta, 
340; Montgomery, 471; Mozambique, 
320; Mugeres, 219; Newfoundland, 
320; Perro, 215; Philippines, 191-2; 
Porro, 215n; Porto Rico, 175; Provi- 
dence, 468-469, 473 (see also, below, 
Santa Catalina); S. Thomé, 333; St. 
Christopher, 474; San Juan, 177 (see 
also, above, Porto Rico); San Juan 
Nepomuceno, 208n; Santa Catalina, 
469 (see also, above, Providence) ; 
Santa Ines, 216n; Santa Rosa, 489; 
Somers, 460n, 464; Testigoes, 474; 
Tobago, 471; Tortuga, 469; Trinidad, 
471; West Indies, 431, 460, 460 n, 461, 
462, 464, 466, 467, 468, 469, 470, 471, 
475, 476, 478; Wight, 472. 

Italians: apptd. to Span. abbeys, 174-5; 
in Lisbon and Spain, 512. 

Italy: French policy in, triumphs, 17; 
Columbus letter sent to, 47; id., pub. 
in, 34, 35; Aragon has interest in, 
174; Columbus leaves, 511, 513; mar- 
riage of Charles II. with princess of, 
proposed, 324; sends delegates to hist. 
cong., 237. 

Iturbide, Agustin: Eng. has no cor- 
respondence with, 437. 

Izabal, Cent. Amer.: difficult to reach, 
268-9; a sickly place, 284; ship 
wrecked near, 292; Anglo-Amer. die 
in, 276-7, 279, 283, 284, 290; DeWitt 
at, 279. 


JACKSON, Andrew (pres. of U. 8.): 
Williams opposes, 270; cited, 277-8. 
Jackson, Capt. William (ship com- 

mander) : Warwick com’ns, 473; activ- 
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ities, 473-8; captures Jamaica, 475; 
Warwick backs, 477. 
Jahn, Alfredo: cited, 399. 


James, James Alton: book reviewed, 
222-5. 
James I. (of Eng.): licenses ships 


against pirates, 458; attempts to curb 
piracy, 458; piracy flourishes during 
his reign, 460; elevates Warwick to 
peerage, 465; latter active in reign of, 
465. 

Jameson, J. Franklin: activities, 96, 102; 
cited, 543. 

Jane, Cecil: article by, 33-50, 500-16; 
note on, 100; cited, 543. 

Jant, Chevalier de; apptmt. canceled, 
326 n. 

Japikse, Nicolaas: cited, 342 n. 

Jeffers, William N.: apptd. agt. to Cent. 
Amer., 276; letter to, cited, 276 n. 
Jefferson, Thomas: signs credentials, 240. 
Jenks, Leland H.: communication by, 

58-9, 60. 

Jesuits: petition by, 196; Velasco par- 
tial to, 196n; Vizcaino desires, 202; 
expelled, 240. 

Jewels: Port. sold, 336; incl. in dowry, 
336, 349. 

Jews: increase in London, 318 n. 

John II. (of Port.): espouses Stuart 
cause, 313. 

John IV. (of Port.): sues for peace, 
314; death, 314. 

John Simon Guggenheim Mem. Founda- 
tion: awards by, 372-3. 


Johnson, : Warwick favors, 464. 
Johnson, Prof. attends hist. 
cong., 237. 


Jones, C. K.: reviews books, 494-5. 

Jones, David: cited, 344 n, 346 n. 

Jones, G.: cited, 313n, 315n, 320n, 
321 n. 

Josephus: cited, 505. 

Journalists: tried by jury in Mex., 296; 
Batlle y Ordéiiez becomes, 416. 
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Journals of the House of Lords: cited, 
463 n, 476 n. 

Juana (daughter of Ferdinand): privi- 
leges granted to, 175. 

Juana (negro slave): emancipated, 51-7; 
appears in court, 52; suit rdg., 54-7. 
Juarez Celm4n, Miguel (pres. of Argen- 

tina): characterized, 417. 

Judges: Morga apptd. special, 109; 
power limited in Mex., 296. 

Julius II. (pope): acts contrary to 
precedent, 173; unwilling to grant 
roy. patronage, 174; grants conces- 
sions, 184; bulls of, cited, 175, 182. 

Jurisprudence: Mex., idealistic, 295. 

Jurists: Hisp. Amer., idealists, 295. 

Jury: Anglo-Saxon in character, 296; 
system abolished in Mex., 296, 299, 
311; reasons therefor, 305-7. 


K AYSERLING, M:: cited, 318 n. 

Kazner, : cited, 326 n. 

Kelber, Theo: letter by, cited, 430 n. 

Kelley, R. J.: cited, 4n. 

Kennedy, : letter by, cited, 289 n. 

Kennett (Kennet), White (by. of Peter- 
borough): cited, 315n, 316n, 317n, 
323 n, 324 n, 334n, 340 n, 345n, 348 n. 

Kentucky: Preston from, 15; diplomatic 
agts. from, 277, 290; Mrs. Shannon 
returns to, 277. 

Kerney, Michel: cited, 33 n. 

Key West, Fla.: Miller dies, at, 270. 

Kibal, Prof. : paper, cited, 238. 

Kimberly, Lord: mentioned, 8; message 
sent to, 11. 

King, J. A.: cited, 125 n. 

Kingston, Jamaica: DeWitt sails for, 
279. 

Kirkham, Stanton Davis: book re- 
viewed, 265-6. 

Knives: presented to Ind., 207. 

Kuuttel, Wilhelm Pieter Cornelis: cited, 
333 n, 334n, 343 n. 


La BAHIA de la Paz (or La Paz, 
merely), Lower California: pearl fish- 
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ing at, 188; starting point of exped., 
207n; Vizcaino sails from, 210, 214, 
218; he returns to, 212-3; Vizcaino 
at, 217. 

Labor: demand in Cuba increases, 165. 

Laeayo, (Nicaraguan official): 
apptd. com’r, 5; foreigners oppose, 6; 
Anglo-Amer., attitude toward, 10; 
activities, 6, 10. 

La Cléde, N. de: cited, 315n, 335 n. 

La Guaira, Ven.: U. 8. ship sails for, 
269. 

Lakes: Vizcaino at, 211; Eng. corsairs 
on, in La., 481. 

Lamb, Frederick (Eng. diplomat): suc- 
ceeds Bosanquet, 439; his instructions, 
440-1, 443; activities, 440, 441-2, 445; 
Canning agrees with, 444-5; letters to 
and by, cited, 440, 440n-445n; in- 
structions cited, 440 n, 441 n. 

Lances: Ind. possess, 205. 

Land: tithes paid on, 181; owners peti- 
tion rdg. tithes, 183-4. 

Lande, : letter by, cited, 459 n. 
Landgrants: docs. rdg. in H. Fla papers, 
393. 
Landino, 

Ital., 503. 

Landsdowne, Lord: cited, 318 n. 

Lane-Poole, Stanley: cited, 339n, 340 n. 

Lanning, John Tate: article by, 429-56. 

Lansing, Robert (sec’y of state): in- 
structs Gonzales, 153; opposes execu- 
tions in Cuba, 165; official notes and 
instructions by, 143, 150, 153 n, 154; 
letter to, cited, 164 n. 

La Plata, S. A.: French missions to, 
132; govt. by Rosas founded on force, 
135. 

Lares de Guahaba, Haiti: its former 
name, 172. 

Larréa, Garlos de (vicar general): ad- 
min. Cath. in Sto. Domingo, 186; col- 
lects tithes, 187. 

Las Casas. See Casas. 

Las Heras, Juan Gregorio (Argentine 


: translates Pliny into 
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official): succeeds Rodriguez as gov., 
27n; cited, 27-8, 29. 

- Latorre, (Uruguayan leader): 
effect of his rule, 417. 

Lavalle, Miguel (Mex. official): mem- 
ber of com’n, 310, 311. 

Lavalleja, - (Uruguayan leader) : 
opposes Rivera, 414. 

Law: martial in Nicaragua, 6; Span. 
‘common, cited, 181; eccles. rdg. tithes, 
182; how applied in Mex., 307. 

Laws: renounced, 57; ancient, cited, 57. 

Lawson, Sir John (Eng. naval officer): 
Clarendon confers with, 319n; activi- 
ties, 339 n, 340, 345. 

Lawsuits: early, in Mex., 51; Sanctotis 


brings, 196; Vizcaino brings, 202; 
Cardenas brings against Jackson, 
476-7. 


Lawyers: among revolutionists in S. A., 
435. 

Lead: taken from ship, 208. 

Lee, J. A. (It. in U. 8. navy): cited, 155. 

Lefévre-Pontalis, Germain Antonin: 
cited, 314 n. 

Leggett, William (U. S. agt. to Cent. 
Amer.) : death, 281-2. 

Legislation: Mex., idealistic, 295. 

Leon, Inéz de (widow of Pérez de Al- 
gaba): suit brought against, 51-2; 
brings suit, 54, 55. 

Leonard, F.: cited, 352 n. 

Leonard, Irving A.: notes on, 256, 374; 
Teview by, 359-62. 

Leopold, Emperor: memo. rdg., 323 n. 

Letellius, : note by, cited, 351. 

Letters of Marqfée: Charles I. -grants, 
459; Eng. obtain, 470. 

Levant Company: opposes 
338. 

Levene, Ricardo: book reviewed, 68-9; 
cited, 126, 126 n. 

Libro de las Profecias: cited, 500 n, 507, 
511, 512 n. 

Libro-Register de la Corona de Aragén: 
cited, 514 n. 


Sandwich, 
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Licenses: necessary for discovery, 191; 
motives assigned for, 191; Sanctotis 
obtains, 192; text, 192-3; for pearl 
fishing, 192-3; king confirms, 194; 
granted for capture of pirates, 458. 

Lime: tithes paid on, 185. 

Lincoln, Abraham: effect of his procla- 
mation of emancipation, 18, 19, 21, 22, 
24; his messages pub. in Spain, 27; 
Span. understanding of, 23. 

Lionelli, : letter by, cited, 461 n. 

Lionne, Hugues de: Bristol interviews, 
333. 

Lisbon, Port.: Eng. avoid, 320; Eng. 
consul at, 321n; Eng. merchants in, 
324n; Schomberg in, 326n; Eng. 
troops asked for, 335n; eccles. diffi- 
culties at, avoided, 336; Sandwich at, : 
340, 343, 348; Eng. influential in, 342; t 
alarmed, 344; local situation in, 345-6; 

Eng. ships defend, 349; Columbus in, 
501, 512; many Genoese in, 512 n. 

Lister, T. H.: cited, 319n, 321n, 323 n, 
324n, 325n, 327n, 329n, 330n, 331 n, 

342 n, 351 n. 

Livingston, Edward: prepares La. code, 
275; it is proposed for Cent. Amer., 
271; his predecessor as sec’y of state, 
275; his successor, 281; in New Or- 
leans, 275; frames instructions, 276; 
letters to and by, cited, 276 n-279 n. 

Lizards: Ind. eat, 206. 

Loans: forced, proposed in Cent. Amer., 

271; foreign, made to Uruguay, 426. 

Lobato del Canto, Pedro: license granted 
to, 192-3; death, 194. 

Lockey, Joseph B.: article by, 265-94. 

Lollis, Cesare de: cited, 500 n, 501 n, 504, 
504n, 505n, 507 n, 509n, 510n. 

Lomas, Mrs. Sophia Crawford: 
327 n. 

London, Eng.: Persigny in, 24; Jews in- 
erease in, 318n; Mello in, 320, 324; 
desires foreign trade, 320; Batteville 
in, 322; Charles II. reaches, 332; duke 


cited, 
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of Parma in, 334n; Colombian envoy 
in, 444; Zea Bermédez in, 450. 


Lépez, (historian): estimate of 
Rosas, 126. 
Lépez, Cristébal (Francisean lay 


brother): apptd. to accompany Viz- 
eaino, 202. 

Lépez de Castillo, Simén: petition by, 
194-5. 

Lords Journal: cited, 334 n. 

Loreto, Lower California: pearl fishery 
‘at, 188; anchorage at, 212 n. 

Loughran, Elizabeth Ward: article by, 
167-87. 

Louis XIV. (of France): countenances 
agreement, 326n; promises to aid 
Charles II., 328; attitude toward Eng., 
332; marriage, 332; desires Span. 
Netherlands, 332; his policy, 332n; 
has ambas. in Madrid, 334n; becomes 
ally of Port., 352; his example com- 
mended, 442; cited, 326-7, 327n, 328. 

Louis Philippe (of France): rept. made 
to, on Rosas, 129-30; his estimate of 
Rosas, 133-4. 

Louisa Henrietta (Port. princess): her 
marriage discussed, 313, 313 n. 

Louisiana: its code proposed for Cent. 
Amer., 271; Eng. inconvenience, 480- 
1; hint of closing to foreigners, 481; 
MSS. on, in Lib’y of Cong., 96. 

Lumbroso, : cited, 506. 

Luna, Antonio de (early explorer): be- 
gins exped., 189 n. 

Lurde, : letter to, cited, 131 n. 


MiaBraGana, H. (ed.): cited, 27 n. 

MeDonald, Col. (Eng. colonial official) : 
his contact with U. S. officials, 282-3, 
286. 

McGillivray, Alexander: docs. rdg. in 
E. Fla. papers, 393. 

Machado, Gerarde (liberal Cuban 
leader): pres’l decree by, 99; joins 
revolt, 144. 

Machado, José E.: book reviewed, 498. 
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Mackintosh, Sir James: presents mer- 
cantile petition, 432. 

McLane, Louis (sec’y of state): his 
predecessor and successor, 281; cited, 
279 n. 

MacPherson, J.: cited, 326n, 352 n. 

Macray, W. D.: cited, 321n, 323n, 
324n, 325n, 329 n, 334n, 335n, 343 n, 
350 n. 

Madison, James: signs credentials, 240. 

Madrid, Spain: diplomatic agts. in, 15- 
16; selects bride for Charles II. 322; 
Digby in, 322n; Southwell in, 324n; 
French ambas. at, 334n; Span. Amer. 
agt. given passports for, 451; nego- 
tiations in, slow, 453. 

Magu4, Espafiola: identified, 172; a vil- 
lage, 173; see of, created by bull, 184. 

Maguacensis: bpre. in Espafiola, 172. 

Mahogany: im trade, 4. 

Mainen, Guadalupe (Mex. official) : mem- 
ber of Mex. council, 310, 311. 

Mainwaring, Arthur Edward: 
320 n, 337 n. 

Maize: Vizcaino takes, 204; method of 
providing, 210; taken on ship, 214; 
spoiled, 217. 

Malaga, Spain: gov. of gives list of 
captives to Sandwich, 338-9; Ruyter 
in, 345. 

Mallory, Walter H. 
viewed, 354-5. 

Managua, Nicaragua: U. 8. min. at, 9. 

Manati Sugar Co. of N. Y.: desires 
marines in Cuba, 157. 

Manchac: captures by Anglo-Amer. at, 
487. 

Manchester, : Mello confers with, 
317; member of com’n, 319. 

Manchester Papers: cited, 460n, 463 n, 
464n, 465 n. 

Mancini, “Hortense: Bristol favors mar- 
riage of Charles II. with, 333. 

Manganillo, Cuba: U. 8S. marines in, 
160 n. 

Mann, Thomas N. 


cited, 


(ed.): book re- 


(U. S. diplomatic 
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tection asked for, 159-60; state or- 
ganized in Uruguay, 425. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter: desires to capture 
Plate fleet, 458; Warwick a successor 
of, 460; beheaded, 464; cited, 459. 

Ranke, Leopold von ‘(Ger. historian) : 
cited, 238, 316n-318n, 323n, 325n, 
327 n-331 n, 333 n-335 n. 

Ransoms: Eng. demand of Spain., 477. 

Ravagnani, Emilio: activities, 102. 

Raymond, Georges: cited, 544-5. 

Rebellions: in Tangier, 345n; in Uru- 
guay, 419; liable in Cuba, 442. 

Rebels: Span. Amer. called, 440, 483. 

Recopilacién de Indias: cited, 167 n. 

Recruits: for Philippines, 202. 

Recueil des instructions: cited, 326 n. 

Reed, Margaret (translator): book re- 
viewed, 356-7. 

Reefs: ship runs on, 208. 

Reeves, Jesse 8.: activities, 516. 

Reforms: in Mex. penal code, 299-312; 
Span., 379; Williman introduces into 
Uruguay, 419; needed in Uruguayan 
constitution, 421; Batlle y Ordéiiez 
sponsors, 421-2, 425; by foreign loans, 
426; in Archivo General de Indias, 
520-4. 

Regulations: eceles., 177-8; careful, for 
expeds. of discovery, 191. 

Rein, Adolf: book reviewed, 80-1. 

Relation of the great Success: cited, 
352 n. 

‘*Relation Anonyme’’: cited, 346 n. 

Religion: Rosas encourages, 136. 

Renunciations: of laws, 57. 

Reparaz, Gonzalo de: 
359-62. 

Report of Dom. Econ. Com’n: reviewed, 
498-9. 

Reptiles: in California 
206. 

Reresby, Sir John: cited, 317 n. 

Resignations: of O’Donnell, 14; of 
Jeffers, 276; DeWitt’s demanded, 280. 


book reviewed, 


189; lizards, 
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Reskinner, Capt. James: takes prizes, 
472-3. 

Restrictions: in discovery, 191; in terms 
of contract, 197. See also Prohi- 
bitions. 

Revenues: promised from exped., 197. 

Revolutionists: Rogas disclaims affinity 
with, 135. 

Revolutions (Revolts): in Nicaragua, 
5-6; Rosas, product of, 128; Menocal’s 
statement rdg., 138; in Cuba, 138-66; 
announcement fails to prevent, 146; 
attitude of U. S. toward, 147; Puri- 
tan, 313; cease in Uruguay, 424; 
threaten Cuba, 436, 455; does. rdg., 
in E. Fla. Papers, 393. 

Rey, Agapito: cited, 189 n. 

Reynolds, William: makes register of 
does., 396-397. 

Rich, Nathanial: letter to cited, 460 n. 

Rich, Richard (first earl of Warwick): 
founds fortune, 461; a privateer, 461. 

Rich, Robert (son of preceding). See 
Warwick, Earl of. 

Richardson, J. D.: cited, 2n, 8n, 130n. 

Rifles: cold to Cuba, 145. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: Clarendon asks 
for, 320. 

Rio Grande do Sul (Brazilian prov.): 
Saravia in wars of, 415. 

Rippy, J. Fred: reviews by, 85-8, 90-1, 
225-6, 356-7; book reviewed, 226-30; 
article by, 247-54, 295-9; note on, 245; 
investigates archives of state dept., 
247. 

Riva Agiiero, José de la: cited, 237. 

Rivadavia, Bernardino (pres. of Argen- 
tina): becomes pres., 29n; confers 
with Forbes, 30; resigns (1827), 30; 
cited, 29. 

Rivera (Uruguayan dept.): Brazilians 
raid, 417-19. 

Rivera, Dionisio: witness, 57. 

Rivera, José Fructuosa (Uruguayan 
political leader): opposes Lavalleja, 
414; his followers, 415, 421. 
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Mendes, Andreas: 
318 n. 

Mendes, Fernando: in London, 318 n. 

Mendezabal, (Span. official): 
activities, 454. 

Mendieta, (Cuban liberal leader) : 
joins revolt, 144. 

Mendoza, Cardinal: supports Columbus, 
38-9. 

Mendoza, Salvador (Mex. jurist): helps 
frame Mex. code, 295; article by, 299- 
312; sketch, 299n; members of 
Com’n, 310, 311; cited, 295, 296. 

Menezes, : cited, 337 n. 

Menezes Family: holds governorship of 
Tangier, 337, 345. 

Menocal, Mario Garcia de (pres. of 
Cuba): takes office (1913), 138; re- 
nominated (1916), 138; appts. mil. 
supervisors in elections, 139; charges 
against, 139-40; agreement with party 
of, 139n; embittered at decision of 
supreme ct., 141; defeated, 141; at- 
titude of Gonzales toward, 141-2; plot 
against, 143; his govt. forces crisis, 
144; does not appeal to U. S., 145; 
strengthened by U. S. announcement, 
146-7; refuses to postpone elections, 
147; unwilling to hold new elections 
in Sta. Clara, 154; refuses amnesty to 
insurgents, 152; makes promise to 

- them, 154; breaks up their bands, 
157; attitude toward Gémez, 165; ad- 
vised to issue proclamation, 153; asks 
declaration of war on Ger., 158; gains 
U. S. support, 158; able to handle 
Cuban situation, 161; offers camp site 
to U. S. army, 163; adopts lenient 
measures, 165; trained in U. 8., 165; 
compared to Palma, 145. 

Merchandise: included in Port. dowry, 
336, 349; taken from Eng. ships, 339. 

Merchants (Eng.): memorandum sent 
to, 316; in Lisbon, 324n; their atti- 
tude, 331; held captive, 338; petition 
by, 430, 432; pay well for comn’s as 


a fictitious person, 
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privateers, 457; how they regard 
piracy, 459; Warwick acts for, 478; 
give news of Willing’s raid, 482. 

‘‘Mercurius Americanus’’: cited, 475. 

Merino, Bernardo: cited, 159. 

Merriman, Roger Bigelow: cited, 174 n. 

Messages: pres’l, cited, 2; pub. in 
Spain, 23. 

Metals and Minerals: tithes paid on, 
181-2; exempt from tithes, 182. Vari- 
ous, mentioned—copper, 159-60; gold, 
172, 182, 183, 195, 196, 198; iron, 
159-60; lead, 208, 327n; lime, 185; 
salt, 195; silver, 182, 195, 196, 198, 
210. 

Mexicans: who may belong to new 
council, 309. 

Mexico (city and country): Cent. Amer. 
near, 267; fed. dist. and terr’s, 297; 
slaves in, outnumber Span., 53; au- 
diencia, 52, 201; cong., 299; con- 
stitution, 297, 307; supreme council 
of social defense, 296, 298, 307-10; 
judiciary in, 307; courts reorganized, 
310, 312; budget small, 208. New 
penal code, 295-312; promulgated, 
295; death penalty abolished, 296, 
311; reasons therefor, 302-5; jury trial 
limited and abolished, 296, 311; rea- 
sons therefor, 305-7; new social atti- 
tude toward criminals in, 299-312; 
difficulties of new penal system, 308- 
310; new code begirs operations, 310- 
11. Cavendish raids coasts of, 194; 
Vizcaino, a resident of, 200; expeds. 
outfitted in, 202. Spain joins triple 
convention against, 14; Primo re- 
treats from, 14; probabilities rdg., 15; 
affected by U. S. war, 15; confed. de- 
signs against, 16; Spain withdraws 
from, 17, 24; Prim saves Spain from, 
25; U. 8. policy toward, 152 n; liberal 
policy in, 247, 254; war with Cent. 
Amer. threatens, 271; Rochester in, 
271, 273; treaty with U. S., 290. Brit. 
attitude toward, 434, 435; Eng. agts. 
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sent to, 434; Brit. instructions re- 
view, 438; Span. recognition of, ad- 
vised, 441; situation of, hopeless for 
Spain, 442; Brit. claims in, unsettled, 
453; party in, loyal to Spain, 453; 
Span. exped. against planned, 446; 
Span. prince suggested for, 446; 
Span.-Rus. convention rdg., 448. MSS. 
of presented to Lib’y of Cong., 51; 
U. 8. scholars in, 247; series of docs. 
pub. on, 245-6, 247-54; early imprints 
in, 255. 

Meyer, Leo J.: article by, 138-66; re- 
views book, 490-2. 

Mignet, Francois Auguste Marie Alexis: 
cited, 326 n, 327 n, 334 n, 352 n, 

Militia: Argentinian, 129. 

Miller, William (U. S. diplomatic agt.) : 
sketch and activities, 269-70; his in- 
structions, cited, 269. 

Mills: sugar, close in Cuba, 149; de- 
struction feared, 150. 

Mina, (Mex. agt.): 
454, 

Minas (Uruguayan dept.): Batlle y 
Ordéiiez, political leader in, 418. 

Miners: exempt from tithes, 181-2. 

Mines: in Cuba, 159-60; crown operates, 
182; precious metals obtained from, 
196. See also Metals and Minerals. 

Minims (Franciscan order): Boy] joins, 
168 n. 

Miranda, Count (Dutch diplomatist) : 
able, 341; activities, 342; Downing 
threatens, 342. 

Mirrors: given to Ind., 207. 

Miscellany of the Abbottsford Club: 
cited, 467 n. 

Missionaries: how paid, 171; 
undirected, 171-2. 

Missions: problem of early, simple, 170; 
crown supportg, 171. 

Mitré, Bartolomé: cited, 28. 

Mobile: Panis spies in, 480; he reaches, 
481, 482, 486; fortifications of, in poor 
condition, 486; Span. desire, 488. 


activities, 


earliest 
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Molé, Count (French min, in Argentina) : 
cited, 129-30. 

Molinari, Diego Luis:. activities, 102. 

Monasteries: Benedictine, 168; roy. 
patronage rdg., 175; Span., visited, 
239. 

Money: included in dowry, 336, 349. 

Monk, Gen.: activities, 315-16, 317-18, 
318 n, 335n; his agt., 315n; motive 
imputed to, 316n; Schomberg cor- 
responds with, 326 n. 

Monks: Benedictine, 168. 

Monopolies: state, 425. 

Monox, Edward: letter by, cited, 462, 
462 n. 

Monroe, James: fears European aggres- 
sion, 28; his message interpreted, 27; 
Mann has interview with, 266. 

Monroe Doctrine: announced, 26; in- 
structions rdg., 27; how regarded in 
Buenos Aires, 28; interpreted, 27, 30-1, 
32, 

Monroe Doctrine: cited, 29 n. 

Montagu. See Bristol, Earl of. 

Montague, Ralph (Eng. agt.): cited, 
351, 

Monterey, Conde de: succeeds Velasco 
as viceroy, 200; attitude toward Viz- 
caino, 200-1; attitude towards eccles., 
202; orders by 202; letter by, cited, 
200. 

Montes Claros: Batlle y Ordéiiez at, 352. 

Montilla, Gen. (Span. Amer. agt.): 
passports issued to, 451. 

Montserrat, Spain: monastery at, 168. 

Montevideo, Uruguay: asylum sought in, 
125; siege of, 415; Batlle y Ordéfiez 
studies law in, 416; he becomes sen- 
ator from, 418. 

Moors: Ghailand controls, 346-7; Port. 
attack, 347; operations against AlI- 
giers, 320. 

Morazaén, in Honduras, 285; 
cherishes life of federation, 286; Ca- 
rrera defeats, 287. 
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Mordaunt, Henry (Earl of Peterbor- 
ough): instructions and activities, 344. 

Moreno, Andrés: helps purchase emanci- 
pation of wife, 56. 

Morga, Antonio (Span. colonial official) : 
his apptmt., 199; his judgment con- 
firmed, 199. 

Morgan, Charles W. 
cited, 275. 

Morgan, Patrick: letter to, cited, 482 n. 

Morice, William (agt. for Gen. Monk) : 
proposal made to, 315 n. 

Morocco, Africa: Span. exped. to, costly, 
14, 

Morris, W. O.: cited, 326 n. 

Morrow, Rising Lake: article by, 2-13. 

Mosquito Shore (or Coast; also Reserve, 
Reservation): Providence Island near, 
469; important, 267; Nicaraguan suz- 
erainty over, 4n; O’Neil’s opinion of, 
12n; U. 8S. investments in, 3; Anglo- 
Amer. in, 3; trade in, 4; states, 4-5, 
12; Brit. protect, 8; govt. attempts 
in, 10, 11, 12; Eng. claim, 267; Eng. 
influence along, 293. 

Mosquitos: Brit. allied with, 7. 

Moslem: join Barbary pirates, 338. 

Motagua: Catherwood ascends, 287. 

Mountains: Mico, 284, 285; Motagua, 
287. 

Mowat, R. B.: book reviewed, 490-2. 

Moya y Contreras, Pedro (viceroy of 
New Spain): apptmt. by, 192; letter, 
cited, 192 n. 

Mulejé, Mex.: anchorage near, 212 n. 

Mules: used in Cent. Amer., 284, 285, 


(naval officer) : 


287, 291. 
Mufioz, Francisco: witness, 189 n. 
Murders: during elections, 142; of 


French cook, 330. See also Crimes. 

Muro, Pedro: cited, 547. 

Murphy, William 8. (U. 8. agt. in Cent. 
Amer.): activities, 288-9; understands 
Cent. Amer. situation, 289; instruc- 
tions, cited, 289 n; letters, cited, 288-9. 

Museums: in Barcelona, 239. 
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Muskets: Span. request, 195. See also 
Weapons. 

Mutinies: Balda incites, 204; of Viz- 
eaino’s soldiers, 209, 215. 


NapoLEon (first consul): docs. rag. 
in E. Fla. papers, 393. 

Napoleon (prince and emperor—III) : 
Span. attitude toward, 15, 17; attitude 
toward U. S., 23. 

Natchez: messenger from, 482. 

Nationalists (Uruguayan political party) : 
name for Blancos (q.v.), 415; oppose 
Batlle y Ordéfiez, 421; activities, 422- 
3, 424-5; in Uruguay, 427. 

Navarrete. See Fernandez de Navarrete. 

Navarro, Diego Joseph: letter to and 
by, cited, 488 n. 

Navas, Francisco: cited, 400. 

Navidad, Mex.: trade center, 192, 195, 
197; Cavendish raids, 194; ships to be 
built at, 198; Span. reach, 214 n. 

Navigators: Port., 502. 

Negroes: in govt. of Mosquito Coast, 
4-5; northern attitude toward, 20; 
emancipation, 51-7; Ind. astonished at, 
219; reasons for flight to Fla., 394; 
captured, sold on plantations, 478; 
Chester agrees to restore runaway, 484. 
See also Slaves and Slavery. 

Nelson, Ernesto: books by, 263. 

Nemours, Mile de: marriage rumored, 
352 n. 

Netherlands: exped. against pirates 
made from, 339; hostile to Eng., 341; 
does not wish war with Eng., 345. 
See also Dutch; and Holland. 

New Galicia: actions of Cortés in, in- 
vestigated, 189 n. 

New Jersey: diplomatic agts. from, 276, 
282. 

New Mexico: confusion rdg., 197; Span. 
plan to occupy, 197n; Ofiate’s exped. 
to, 202; MSS. on, in Lib’y of Cong, 
96. 

New Orleans, La.: Anglo-Amer. at, 17, 
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272, 275, 277; Panis leaves, 481; Ind. 
given presents at, 484; Panis needed 
in, 486; captured, 17. 

Newport, - : letter, cited, 324 n. 

New Spain: audiencia, 192, 199; Ve- 
lasco arrives in, 194; exile from, 198; 
feared lest Vizcaino desert to, 210; 
soldiers wish to return to, 214; help 
from, despaired of, 214; pilot demands 
return to, 216; Vizcaino resolves to 
return to, 216-17; he is unable to land 
in, 217; soldiers resolve to return to, 
220; emancipation common in, 53. 

Newton, A. P.: cited, 463 n, 468, 468 n. 

New York (city and state): U. 8. diplo- 
matic agts. in, 271, 272, 277, 282, 
287-8. 

Nicaragua: owns Mosquito coast, 3; id., 
almost independent of, 4; has suzer- 
ainty over it, 4n; id., reannexed, to, 
13; route to seldom taken, 268; route 
for canal through, studied, 287. Re- 
quests arbitration, 4n; treaty with Gt. 
Brit. (1860), 5; Eng. encroach on, 
289; they try to influence, 292; hos- 
tilities with Honduras, 6; Anglo- 
Amer. attitude toward, 7; id., de- 
nounced in, 9; Hise influences, 293; 
he makes convention with, 293-4. 

Nicaraguans: occupy Bluefields, 6, 13; 
Anglo-Amer. attitude toward, 7n, 11; 
violate agreement, 9-10. 

Nipe Bay, Cuba: iron mines about, 160. 

Nicholas: member of com’n, 319; cited, 
335 n. 

Norfolk, Va.: U. S. diplomatic agts. at, 
or en route for, 269, 270, 272, 273; 274. 

Normans: Rosas resembles, 134. 

North Carolina: U. S. diplomatic agts. 
from, 266, 269. 

Northampton, Lord: Batteville confers 
with, 333. 

Norway: sends delegates to hist. cong., 
237. 

Norwood, Richard: cited, 476. 

Notes: and comments, 95-100, 237-46, 
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367-74, 500-19; bibliogr., 123-4, 256- 
64, 397-412, 543-8. 

Nouel, Carlos: cited, 172 n. 

Nueva Andalucia: name of prov., 206. 

Nuevitas, Cuba: U. 8. marines in, 160 n. 

Nuncio: papal, favors recognition, 441. 

Niifiez, Emilio (Cuban vice pres.) : mem- 
ber of Menocal’s cabinet, 139; candi- 
date for office, 139; inaugurated 
(1917), 162. 

Nufiez de Prado, Garci: petition by, 
194-5. 

Nunn, George Emra: cited, 502 n. 

Nuiio de Guzman, : his testimony 
taken, 189 n. 

Nuovi Studii sul genio: cited, 506 n. 


Oatus: Span. not to alienate terr., 
440; admin. to ship officer, 464. 

Obregén, Baltasar: cited, 189, 189 n, 190, 
190 n, 

Oceans and Seas: Various named—At- 
lantic, 287, 292; Caribbean, 275, 292; 
Mediterranean, 322, 332, 337, 340, 343, 
346, 466; Pacific, 287, 292; Red, 461. 

Ochoa, Matias (Mex. criminologist) : 
member of council, 310, 312. 

Oculma, Indies: Velasco in, 200. 

O’Donnell y Jorris, Leopoldo (Span. 
gen. and politician): his régime bril- 
liant, 14; CAnovas breaks with, 14; 
Prim opposes, 14; policy during U. S. 
civil war, 15; effect of downfall, 18. 

Officials: roy. collect tithes, 171, 183; 
eccles. in cathedral, 177-8; their sal- 
aries, 179, 184-5; their duties, 178-9; 
sent to Indies, 186. 

Ofalia, Count (Span. diplomat): polit- 
ical activities, 431, 433-4, 435, 437; in 
U. S., 482; charges against, 435, 446; 
dismissed, 437; characterized, 434. 

Olea, Bonifacio Marfa de: book re- 
viewed, 364-5. 

Oliveira Lima, Manoel de: book by, 
cited, 399. 

Oliveira de Souza, 


(Brazilian 
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leader): raids Uruguayan dept., 418- 
19. 

Omoa, Honduras :on way to Izabal, 268; 
U. S. ship does not sail for, 269; 
Rochester at, 272, 275; he is granted 
permission to return from, 274; Eng. 
agt. at, 275; Shannon at, 276; Hise 
at, 291; he leaves, 292. 

O’Neil, Charles (U. S. army officer): 
his opinion of Mosquito govt., 12 n. 
O’Neill, Arturo (Span. gov. of Pen- 

sacola): letter by, 392-3. 

Orange, Princess of: proposed as wife 
for Charles II., 319, 323, 323 n, 325, 
333. 

Ordena de Brelendén, 
tect): sent to Espafiola, 176. 

Ordinances: rdg. new discoveries, 191; 
forbid French to enter Port. service, 
326 n. 

Oriente (Cuban prov.): new elections set 
for, 141; uprising in, 144; elections 
postponed, 147-8; elections held 
(1917), 148; insurgents threaten, 149- 
50; proclamation advised, 152; U. 8. 
operations in, repudiated, 157; in- 
surgents active in, 159. 

Ormond, : member of com’n, 319. 

Ostend Manifesto: relates to Cuba, 15. 

Ots Capdequi, José M.: cited, 522 n. 

Ovando, Nicolas de (gov. of Espafiola) : 
imposes penalty, 169n; colony under, 
172-3; characterized, 172; instructions 
to, cited, 169, 182; letter referring to, 
169. 

Ovid: cited, 505. , 

Oxen: as present, 347. 

Oysters: habitat of pearl, 188. 
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PADILLA, Bishop: agreement by, 181; 
tithes paid to, 183; aids Larréa from 
Spain, 186; death, 186. 

Pagans: plan to convert, 196. 

Palencia, Alonso de: translates Plutarch 
into Span., 503-4. 

Palenque, Mex.: Stephens at, 287. 
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Palma, Angelica: cited, 237. 

Palma, Tomas Estrada (pres. of Cuba): 
Menocal compared to, 145. 

Palmerston, Lord (premier of Eng.): 
activities, 21, 447, 448, 449, 450, 451, 
455; letters to and by, cited, 294n, 
447n, 448n, 449, 449n, 450, 450n, 
451n, 453 n, 454n, 

Panama: isthmus included in Cent. 
Amer., 267; sec’y of mission to, 271; 
Hise travels via, 290; cong. held at, 
443. 

Panama Railroad Co.: Stephens inter- 
ested in, 288. 

Pan American Union: 
pubs., 371-2, 546. 

Pan Americanism: Uruguay supports, 
427. 

Panis, Jacinto (Span. colonial agt.): 
his mission to Pensacola, 480-89; acts 
as spy, 480; leaves New Orleans, 481; 
reaches Mobile, 482, 486; leaves for 
Pensacola, 487; in Pensacola, 485; 
describes Pensacola, 487; Chester com- 
pliments, 485; presents report, 486; 
his plans of operation against Eng., 
488; letters to and by, cited, 481 n, 
482, 482 n, 489 n. ; 

Papacy: does not recognize Port., 336. 

Parades: held in Port., 349. 

Paraguay: has trial by jury, 296; con- 
stitution, cited, 297; Blancos (q.v.), 
sympathize with, 415. 

Parchment: MSS. on, 51. 

Paris, France: despatch from, cited, 127. 

Parma, Italy: Bristol sent to, 324. 

Parma, Duke of: in London, 334 n. 

Partidas: laws of, cited, 57. 

Partido Colorado Riverista (Uruguayan 
political party): how formed, 421-2. 
See also Colorados; and Riveristas. 

Partnérships: for pearl fishing, 194-5. 

Pasamonte, Miguel (treasurer in Espa- 
fiola): collects tithes, 183; letters to, 
cited, 171 n. 

Passports: issued to 8. A. agt., 451. 


activities and 
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Pavie, Théodore: cited, 125-6, 127 n. 

Peaches, fruit resembling, 206. 

Pearls: fisheries discovered, 172; ex- 
peds. for, 188-220; few valuable found, 
188; how Ind. obtain, 188; Luna ob- 
tains, 189, 190; taken from Ind., 
189n, 211n; burnt and discolored, 
189n, 207n; spoiled, 220; license to 
trade for, 192; Sanctotis obtains, 194; 
petition to hunt for, 194-5; tax paid 
on, 196, 198; in contract, 197; Ind. 
give Span., 207, 220; ship discovers, 
212 n. 

Peck, Francis: cited, 323 n, 334n. 

Pedro, Don (of Brazil) : his renunciation, 
a form, 29. 

Penalties: threatened, 162; for mixed 
marriages, 169n; confirmed, 199; Mex. 
abolishes, 296, 297, 299, 311; reasons 
therefor, 302-5; concept of, in Mex. 
code, 299, 312; treatment in place of, 
301-2; death, abolished in Uruguay, 
425; against runaway slaves, 484. 
Various mentioned—arrest, 144, 162, 
199-200, 285, 473; beheading, 464; 
confiscation, 193, 198, 464; corporal, 
169 n, 297, 298, 484; death, 296, 297, 
299, 311; eccles. censure, 182; exile, 
193, 198; fine, 193; increased tax, 193; 
lashes, 169n; loss of life, 209; se- 
clusion, 297; torture, 298. 

Penny, Clara Louisa: book reviewed, 
495-6, 

Pensacola, Fla.: U. S. ship at, 275; U. 
S. envoys at, 276; Panis mission to, 
48-9; he goes to and reaches, 481, 487, 
488; he leaves, 486; described, 487; 
Span. desire, 487-8; Span. invest, 489. 

Pensions: offered to Clarendon, 328 n. 

Pepys, Samuel: present to, 348 n; letters, 
ete., to, cited, 341 n, 347 n, 348 n, 350. 

Perdomo, Fray Diego, O. S. F.: apptd. 
to accompany Vizcaino, 202. 

Pérez, Fray Juan: activities, 514, 514n. 

Pérez de Algaba, Diego: his offices and 
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death, 51; takes slave unjustly, 52; 
his widow, 54, 55. 

Pérez de Velasco, Francisco: collects ma- 
terials on Peru, 255. 

Pérez del Castillo, Sebastién: apptd. 
eommander of exped., 199; Fuca with, 
199 n. 

Periodicals and Newspapers: leading, 
in Spain, 19; their policies, 19; oppo- 
sition among, 23; attitude toward 
south, 23; Rosas subsidizes, 136; in 
Buenos Aires, 136. Various cited— 
Amer. Hist. Rev., 28n, 167n, 332n, 
429n; Archivo Americano, 136; Ar- 
chivo del Folklore Cubano, 262, 408-9 ;. 
Boletin de el Libro y el Pueblo, 263- 
4; Boletin de la Academia Nacional 
de la Historia (Caracas), 261-2, 401-2; 
Boletin de la Biblioteca Nacional 
(Caracas), 402-3; Boletin de la Real 
Academia de la Historia (Madrid), 
168 n, 169 n, 171 n, 174 n, 176 n, 181 n, 
183n; Boletin de la Sociedad Geo- 
grafica de Lima, 255; Boletin del In- 
stituto de Investigaciones Histéricas 
(Buenos Aires), 102-8, 406-7; British 
Packet, 136; Bulletin of Span. Studies 
(Liverpool), 409; Bull. of the Pan 
Amer. Union, 260, 372, 409-10, 548; 
Cleveland Leader, 9n; Chile, 410-11; 
Com’! Advertiser, 9n; Cultura Vene- 
zolana@ (Caracas), 403-4; Current Hist., 
145n; Diario (Madrid), 21-2; Dis- 
cusién (Madrid), 22-7; El Argos 
(Buenos Aires), 26; El Avisador 
Mercantil (Buenos Aires), 26; El Dia 
(Montevideo), 416, 421; EI Século 
(Montevideo), 421; Eng. Hist. Rev., 
326n; Epoca (Madrid), 20-1; Gaceta 
Mercantil (Buenos Aires), 26, 127, 
136; Hartford Courant, 9n; Heraldo 
de Cuba, 165n; Hisp. Amer. Hist. 
Rev., 429n; Humanidades (La Plata), 
404-5; Iberia (Madrid), 22, 23-4; 
Iberica, 409; Ill. Cath. Rev., 397-412; 
Independent, 145n; La Nacién (Mon- 
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tevideo), 416; La Nueva Democracia, 
263; La Prensa (Buenos Aires), 367- 
71; Lectura Boletin Bibliografia, 547- 
8; Lib’y Jl., 257; London Times, 5, 
5n, 6n, 21; Louisiana Hist. Quar., 
411-12, 548; Marine Mirror, 320n; 
Mercurio Peruano (Lima, 1791-97), 
256; Mid-America, 397, 412; Moniteur 
(Paris), 128; Morning Post (Lon- 
don), 21; Nat’l Geog. Mag., 165n; 
New Orleans Picayune, 8n; New York 
Evening Post, 4n; New York Herald, 
9n; New York Recorder, 9n; New 
York Times, 7n; New York Tribune, 
3, 3n, 4n, 8, 8n, 9,9 n, 11n, 120; 
Novidades (Madrid), 22; Pan Amer. 
Mag., 547; Patrie (France), 21; Pen- 
samiento Espanol, 19-20; Popular Sci. 
Monthly, 4n; Proc. of Amer. Antig. 
Soc., 412; Rev. des Deux Mondes, 126- 
7, 128, 128n, 131n; Rev. Historique, 
339n; Southwestern Political and So- 
cial Sct. Quar., 412. 

Pernambuco, Brazil: Clarendon asks for, 
320. 

Peru: message distributed in, 26 n; error 
rdg., 267; death penalty abolished in, 
297 n; constitution, cited, 298; Brit. 
said to be ignorant of, 434. MSS. of 
presented to Lib’y of Cong., 51; dele- 
gation from, at hist. cong., 237; guides, 
cited, 255; collection on, in Duke 
Univ., 255-6. 

Pesaro, : letter by, cited, 465 n. 

Peterborough, Lord: activities, 348; let- 
ter to, cited, 344 n. 

Petitions: Cuban to U. 8., 149-50; by 
Anglo-Amer., 151; of Cath. Kings, 
171; by Ferdinand, 175; from Espa- 
fiola, 183-4; by Vizcaino, 194-5, 201; 
to Vizeaino, 209, 214; by Eng. mer- 
chants, 316, 430, 432; rdg. slaves, 393. 

Philip II. See Felipe II. 

Phillips, (U. 8S. consul): letters, 
cited, 274. 


Physicians: among revolutionists in 8. 
A., 435, 

Picciotto, J.: cited, 318 n. 

Pichilingue (anchorage) : location, 208 n. 

Pierson, W. W., Jr.: elected to ed. 
board, 1; note on, 518. 

Pietersz, J. L.: cited, 475 n. 

Pilots: with Vizcaino, 216; Columbus as, 
502. 

Pinckney, Thomas: credentials, cited, 
240. 

Pifiero, Norberto: cited, 26. 

Pinzon, Martin Alonso: activities, 502. 

Piracy: a speculator in, 457-79; along 
Span. main, 457; profits alluring, 457; 
factors encouraging, 457-8; James II. 
attempts to curb, 458; open, during 
his reign, 465; legalized, in Eng., 
466; Eng. merchants promote, 478. 
See also Corsairs; Pirates; and Priva- 
teering. 

Pirates: Barbary, 338; Eng. needs base 
against, 338; hold European captives, 
338; expeds. against, 339; defeated, 
339; Knights of St. John oppose, 340; 
European fleets oppose, 343; Ruyter 
attacks, 345. Ships licensed to cap- 
ture, 458, 465-6; hard to distinguish 
from privateers, 458-9; Eng. settle- 
ments open to, 460; received in Ber- 
muda, 434-5; infest Mediterranean, 
466; their headquarters, 469; Eng. 
terrify Hisp. Amer., 475. See also 
Corsairs; Piracy; Privateering; and 
Privateers. 

Pitahayas: defined, 189n; in California, 
189, 206. 

Pius II. (pope): cited, 503, 505, 505 n; 
annotations on, 505. 

Placetas, Cuba: Gémez defeated at, 153. 

Plantations: Anglo-Amer. own in Ni- 
caragua, 3; early Mex., 52. 

Playfair, R. L.: cited, 338, 338 n, 339 n, 

Pledges: S. Thomé offered as, 333; 
French, to Eng., paid, 350-1. 
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Pliny: cited, 503, 508n, 512n; anno- 
tations on, 505. 

Plums: fruit resembling, 206; as pres- 
ents, 208. 

Plutarch: translated into Span., 503-4; 
annotations on, 505. 

Plymouth, Eng.: Mello at, 324. 

Poblet, Spain: monastery at, 239. 

Pointe Coupée, La: Ind. given presents 
at, 484, 

Polignac, Prince: activities, 446, 452. 

“Polignac Memorandum: cited, 432. 

Politica Internacional Argentina: cited, 
26 n. 

Polk, James K.: tendency of his admin., 
290. 

Polo, Marco: cited, 503; annotations on, 
505. 

Pope: letter of Columbus sent to, 47; 
Cath. Kings write, 168; Ferdinand pe- 
titions, 175; does not recognize Port., 
322. See also Alexander VI.; and 
Julius IT. 

Population: eenter shifts, 175; of Uru- 
guay, 414. 

Porlier, Antonio (Span. official): cited, 
394. 

Porras, Licentiate Estevan (relator of 
audiencia of Mex.): witness, 57. 

Port au Prinee, Haiti: diocese begins 
at, 172. 

Port Mahon, Minorea: Ruyter retires to, 
345, 

Portell Vilé, Herminio: note on, 398. 

Portes Gil, Emilio (pres. of Mex.) ¢ pro- 
mulgates new code, 295; appts. mem- 
per of new council, 309. 

Portobel (for Porto Bello): Eng. pirates 
threaten, 470. 

Ports: Eng. need Mediterranean, 337-8; 
S. A. opened to trade, 431; advantages 
to Spain of opening, 447. 

Portugal: Brazilian connection with, 29, 
30; kingdom includes Algarves, 30; 
status, 31; Brazil ceded to, 343n; 
king, 345-6; queen regent, 321, 345-6; 
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in desperate straits, 321; Church and 

" pope oppose independence of, 322, 336; 
Span.-Cath. party opposes, 322n; 
gains independence, 350; Spain recog- 
nizes, 352; Span. relations with, and 
attitude toward, 313, 333, 346n, 349, 
441; Columbus in, 511; alliance with 
Eng., oldest in world, 313; relations 
with Eng., 313, 314, 315, 321n, 323 n, 
330, 331, 333, 334n, 335n; relations 
with Holland, 313, 314; relations with 
France, 326, 326n, 328, 346n, 351, 
352. Rosas subsidizes press in, 136. 
See also Portuguese. 

Portuguese: attitude toward Columbus, 
45; note variation of compass, 502; 
notes of discoveries of, 505; advance 
geography, 505; Columbus probably 
could not write, 513 n; hostile to Spain, 
49; discuss papal bull with Span., 
515; desire aid against Dutch, 335n; 
relations with, 341; attack Moors, 
347; request direct aid from France, 
351. 

Pory, John: letter by, cited, 461 n. 

Powder: taken from ship, 208. 

Prado, Paulo: book reviewed, 357-9. 

Pratt, Edwin J.: article by, 14-25. 

Presents: Ind. give, 206; given to Ind., 
207; Panis takes to Chester, 481. 

Prestage, E.: cited, 313n-317n, 319n, 
321 n, 323 n, 324n, 326 n, 330 n, 333 n- 
335 n, 341 n, 343 n, 344 n, 346 n, 351 n, 
352 n. 

Press: Rosas subsidizes, 136; attitude in 
U. S., 149. 

Preston, (U. S. min, in Madrid): 
activities, 15-16. 

Prices: for slaves, 52-3; for emancipa- 
tion, 56; high in Cuba, 142; inflated 
in Espafiola, 183; moderate ordered, 
193; taxes paid on appraised, 193. 

Priestley, Herbert Ingram: books re- 
viewed, 61-4, 64-7. 

Priests: desired for new lands, 168-9; 
how paid, 169, 180; in Indies, keep 
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original affiliation, 172; Ital. apptd. to 
Spain, 175; named in bulls, 175; 
apptd. to sees, 177; regulations rdg., 
adopted, 177; various classes, 178; in- 
structions to, 180. 

Prim y Prats, Juan (Span. gen. and 
politician): retreats from Mex., 14; 
opposes O’Donnell, 14; visits U. S., 
24; saves Spain, 25; cited, 24. 

Pring, Capt.: letter by, cited, 462, 462 n. 

Prisoners: death, 199. 

Prisons: reason for, in Uruguay, 297-8. 

Privateering: not condemned by public 
opinion, 458-9; carried on under for- 
eign papers, 465; protected by Eng. 
flag., 465. See also Piracy; Pirates; 
and Privateers. 

Privateers: rules grant concessions as, to 
foreigners, 457; Eng. commissioned; 
457, 466; hard to distinguish from 
Piracy, 458-9; Warwick as, 460; 
terms on which men taken as, 474. 
See also Piracy; Pirates; and Priva- 
teering. 

Prizes: pirates easily dispose of, 458; 
Eng. ships capture, 466, 472; War- 
wick eaptures, 468. 

Proclamations: effect of emancipation, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24; Chester issues, 
484. See also Decrees. 

Profits: piratical, large, 457. 

Prohibitions: in discovery, 191. 

Propaganda: by Rosas, 136; penalty 
threatened for, 162. 

Property: responsibility for destruction 
of, in Cuba, 149; Gémez threatens to 


destroy, 153; destruction increases, 
157. 

Propositie: cited, 333 n. 

Protectorate: Mosquito Coast almost 
Brit., 4. 


Protestants: bride sought for Charles II. 
among, 322, 323. 

Providence Island Co.: Warwick con- 
nected with, 468; islands belonging to, 
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469; its ship, 471; dissolved, 473; 
minutes, cited, 469. 

Prud’homme Bluffs: Eng. garrison at, 
481; Ind. at, 483. See also Chick- 
asaw Bluffs. 

Prussia: MSS. from, in Lib’y of Cong., 
97. 
Ptolemy, Claudius: computes size of 

globe, 503; cited, 504 n. 

Puerto de la Muerte: identified, 212n; 
Vizeaino names, 214; Vizcaino at, 217. 

Puerto de la Paz: location, 210n; 
reason for name, 219; Obregon in, 
190; Vizcaino in, 220. 

Puerto de M4rques: name, 208 n. 

Puerto de Matanza: location and identi- 
fication, 212 n. 

Puerto de San Sebastian: 
204 n. 

Puerto de Valle de Banderas: men or- 
dered to go to, 214. 

Punta Chivato: location, 216 n. 

Punta Concepcion: location, 216 n. 

Puritan: Warwick a, 460. 

Pym, : interested in Providence 
Island Co., 469; charges against, 471-2. 


identified, 


QUADRUPLE Alliance: political ac- 
tivities, 437. 

Quesada, Ernesto: cited, 125, 125 n. 

Quetzaltenango, Cent. Amer.: cherishes 
hope of federation, 285. 

Quintana Roo (Mex. terr.): new code 
covers, 295, 299, 311. 

Quirigua, Cent. Amer.: ruins of, ex- 
amined, 287. 


RaBBitTs: in California, 206. 

Raccolta Columbiana: cited, 500 n-503 n, 
507 n-509 n, 514n, 515 n. 

Raids: filibustering against Cuba, 16; 
Span. make on Eng. colony, 469; ef- 
fect of Willing’s, 486, 487. 

Railways: in U. 8S., 2;, Cuban, and 
Anglo-Amer, corporation, 151; pro- 
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agt.): sketch and activities, 266-69; 
returns to N. C., 269; death, 269; his 
instructions, cited, 268. 

Manning, Mabel M.: article by, 392-7. 

Manning, William R.: cited, 27n, 30n, 
32 n. 

Mantin (Eng. official): activities, 339 n. 

Maps: ascribed to Columbus, 500; of 
Espafiola, 509. - 

Manso, Alonso (eccles. official): apptd. 
bp. of Magu, 174; apptd. to see in 
Porto Rico, 177. 

Manuscripts: disappearance of, 35n; 
Gonzales copies, 47n; presented to 
Lib’y of Cong., 51; Muiioz coll. cited, 
176 n. See also Archives and Libraries. 

Margaret (Span. infanta): “marriage 
promoted, 323 n. 

Margot Bluffs: Eng. garrison at, 481. 
See also Chickasaw Bluffs. 

Maria (negro slave): emancipated by 
will, 54. 

Maria Theresa (Austrian princess): 
Louis XIV. marries, 332. 

Marines (U. S.): landed in Cuba, 151; 
asked for, in Cuba, 157; Gonzales ad- 
vises sending, 159-60; in Cuba, 160 n. 
needed in Haiti, 162; many, with- 
drawn from Cuba, 163. 

Marinus of Tyre: computes 
globe, 503. 

Marriage: Span.-Ind., 169n; of Charles 
II., 313-52; its promoters, 317-18. 

Marqués, Abelardo (Uruguayan poli- 
tician): connives with Brazilian, 418- 
19. 

Marsden, R. G.: cited, 470 n. 

Marsin, Gen.: Charles II. confers with, 
317 n. 

Marsoller, Uruguay: battle at, 419. 

Martims, : Toscanilli writes, 505. 

Martin, Perey Alvin: attends hist. cong., 
237; notes by, 237-41; article by, 413- 
28; note on, 246, 

Martin, Thomas P.: note by, 95-8. 


size of 
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Martinez, Enrique: cited, 203, 204n, 
205 n, 208 n, 210n, 214 n. 

Martinez, Juan Bautista: in jail, 200; 
has no money, 201. 

Martinez, Pedro: in jail, 200. 

Martinez de la Rosa, Francisco de Paula 
(Span. sec’y of state): succeeds Zea 
Bermiidez, 450; activities, 451; his 
policy, 453; his successor, 452. 

Masons: needed in Espafiola, 176. 

Maseate: Eng. may not retain, 320. 

Maynard, Thomas (consul at Lisbon): 
letter by, cited, 321n, 331 n. 

Matches: taken from ship, 208. 

Mazarin, Cardinal: activities, 314, 315, 
325-6, 346n, 352; Louis XIV. com- 
pared to, 332. 

Mazatlan, Sinoloa: location and name, 
217 n. 

Meakin, B.: cited, 337 n, 338 n, 345 n. 

Meat: Vizeaino promises to provide salt, 
210. 

Mechanics: sent from Spain, 176. 

Mello, Francisco de (Conde de Assumar, 
Port. gov. of Flanders): identified, 
315 n. 

Mello, Francisco Manuel de (Port. diplo- 
mat): identified, 315 n. 

Mello e Torres, Francisco de (Conde de 
Ponte and Marques de Sande; Port. 
diplomat): identified, 315n; activi- 
ties, 315-16, 317, 321, 321 n, 324, 326, 
335, 335 n, 336, 337, 342-3; Clarendon 
empowered to treat with, 319; Clar- 
endon replies to, 320; asks earldom, 
321; his instructions, 321 n; Charles II. 
receives coldly, 324-5; ignorant of mis- 
sion, 327 n-328n; ignorant of French 
policy, 332; his statement, perhaps 
false, 349; cited, 334n, 336, 344 n. 

Mello Manuel da Camara, Francisco de 
(Port. diplomat): identified, 315 n. 

Memoires de Louis XIV: cited, 327 n. 

Memorials: from Cadiz consulado, 446; 
on needs of Espafiola, cited, 509-10. 
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Rivera, R..0.: note by, 255-6. 

Rivera Indarte, J.: cited, 125, 125 n. 

Riveristas (Uruguayan, political party) : 
activities, 421-2, 425. 

Rivers: various named—Colorado, 190, 
190 n, Illinois, 483; Jatibonico, 144; 
Mississippi, 21, 480, 483, 486, 488; 
Perdido, 488; Plata, 125; Rio de Ma- 
tanzas, 212n; San Juan de Nicaragua, 
293; Tagus, 341, 348; Tizén, 190; 
Uruguay, 414; Wolf, 483; Yasous, 
483. 

Robertson, James Alexander: reviews 
by, 54-7, 69-71, 88-90, 90-93, 233-4, 
362-4, 364-5, 495-7, 497-8; bibl. article 
by, 101-2. 

Robertson, William Spence: review by, 
68-9; article by, 125-37; note on, 256; 
cited, 27 n, 28n, 29n, 429n. 

Rochester, William B. (U. 8. diplomatic 
agt.): sketch and activities, 271-5; 
instructions, 271; cited, 272n, 273 n. 

Rodney, Caesar A.: death, 27n; cited, 
26, 26 n. 

Rodriguez, Hernan: petition by, 194-5. 
Rodriguez Cabo, Matilde (Mex. physi- 
cian): member of council, 310, 312. 
Rodriguez Calbo, Gonzalo: petition by, 

194-5, 

Roe, Sir Thomas (Eng. ambas. in court 
of Gt. Mogul): trade activities, 463; 
eited, 458, 458 n, 462; letter to, cited, 
461 n. 

Roelas, Melchor de las: petition by, 
194-5; arrested, 200; advances money, 
201. 

Rome, Italy: Cath. Kings write to, 
168; consistory in, 175; Protestants 
threaten, 322. 

Rémer, Hans G.: book reviewed, 79-80. 

Rondeau, (Argentine official) : 
letter to, cited, 32. 

Roots: Ind. eat, 207. 

Rosas, Juan Manuel de (Argentine ty- 
rant): foreign estimates, 125-37; plays 
important réle, 125; characteristics, 
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125, 129, 131, 133, 134, 137; gives 
name to period, 125; fine horseman, 
127; resents French criticism, 127; 
praised, 127-8; lives with gauchos, 
128-9; requires mil. service of French, 
128, 129; translates U. S. message into 
Span., 130; instigates murder, 131; 
commands obedience, 131; described, 
132, 134; attacked by disease, 132; 
tremendous worker, 132-3; absolute 
ruler, 135, 137; a poseur, 136; detests 
foreigners, 136; duration of admin., 
125; compared to Francia, 137. 

Rose, G.: cited, 329 n. 

Rost, Judge (confed. agt.): sent to 
Spain, 16; negotiations there, 17; re- 
turns to Amer., 17. 

Roumania: sends delegates to hist. cong., 
237. 

Roussillon (prov.): restored to Aragon, 
168. 

Routh, Enid M.: 
339 n, 340 n. 

Royalists: in Span. Amer., 433. 

Ruins: Stephens explores, 287. 

Rush, Richard (U. 8S. diplomat): activi- 
ties, 429, 436 n. 

Russell, Rev. (interpreter and 
chaplain) : proposal made to, 315 n. 
Russia: Eng. fear interference of, 439; 
admission to conference suggested, 
444; pressure exerted by, on Spain, 

fails, 445. 

Russians: political activities, 437. 

Ruyter, Michel Adrianszoon (Dutch 
naval officer): activities, 341-2, 344-5; 
cited, 339 n. 


cited, 332n, 338n, 


SaILors: declaration taken from, 
216; merchants enlisted as, 549. 

Sails: tents made from, 291. 

St. Albans, Duke of (Eng. ambas. at 
Paris): not at negotiations, 328. 

St. Francis of Paula: founds new order, 
168 n. 
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St. Petersburg, Russia: Ugarti sent to, 
439. 

Salagua, Indies: location, 217n; agt. 
sent to, 201; Vizcaino at, 202-3, 204, 
217; men ordered to, 214. 

Salamanca, Spain: cathedral at, 174. 

Salaries and Wages: increase in Cuba, 
165; of missionaries, 171; how paid, 
171, 179, 180; fixed by doe., 179; 
tithes paid on, 180; Rochester draws 
without work, 271. 

Salmon, (French official): Ad- 
dington confers with, 447; diplomatic 
activities, 447-8. 

Salt: plentiful in California, 195. 

Salvador, Cent. Amer.; cherishes idea of 
federation, 285; Stephens in, 287; 
Hise tries to negotiate treaty with, 
292. 

San Bruno: anchorage at, 212 n. 

San Carlos, Duque de (Span. official): 
activities, 430. 

S4nchez (Sanxis), Gabriel: treasurer of 
Aragon, 33, 38; his name, 35 n; letter 
of Columbus said to have been sent to, 
35, 36; did not furnish Columbus with 
money, 38 n. 

Sanchez, Juan (brother of above): mer- 
chant in Florence, 36 n. 

Sanchez, Manuel Segundo: cited, 525. 

SAnchez, Rafael: probably error for 
Gabriel Sanchez (q.v. above), 45-6 

Sanctotis, Hernando de (accountant): 
obtains trading license, 192-3; his 
apptmt., 192; finds pearls, 194; des- 
patches exped., 184n; brings suit, 
196; sells his equipment, 199, 199 n; 
his enterprise, 199 n. 

Sanderson, Robert: cited, 470 n, 472 n. 

Sandwich, Edward Montagu, Earl of 
(Eng. diplomat) : activities, 319 n, 330, 
337, 338-9, 340, 345, 346-7, 348, 349; 
supports Clarendon, 330; plans to re- 
lease captives, 338-9; at Lisbon, 343; 
cited, 339n, 341 n, 346-7, 347 n, 348n; 
letters to, cited, 339 n, 348 n. 


Sandys, Sir Edwin: gets control of Vir- 
ginia Co., 463; removes Argall, 463-4; 
Warwick opposes, 464. 

San Felipe: Vizcaino names, 206. 

San Francisco, Cuba: U. S. marines at, 
151. 

San Fernando, Duke of (Span. official) : 
political activities, 448. 

San Juan, Nicaragua: Eng. efforts in, 
293. 

San Juan, Porto Rico: cathedral erected 
at, 179; settlers from Sto. Domingo 
in, 181; people refuse to pay tithes, 
181; see in, created, 184. 

San Juan del Norte, Nicaragua: U. S. 
consul at, 6-7; vessels seldom touch at, 
268. 

San Juan de Ulloa, Mex.: Span. hold, 
435; Span. lose, 442; Span. troops in, 
443; they are defeated, 455. 

San Lorenzo Canal: size, 209 n. 

San Liear, Spain: architects sail from, 
176. 

San Sebastian, Chiametla: founded, 
189 n; location, 214n; named, 205n; 
a good port, 206; Vizcaino at, 217. 

San Sebastifn, Spain: Batteville, gov. 
of, 322. 

Santa Fé, Spain: capitulations of, 38, 50, 
514, 

Santa Clara (Cuban prov.): new elec- 
tions set for, 141; liberals refuse to 
vote, 147, 148; proclamation rdg. elec- 
tions advised, 152; Menocal’s attitude 
toward elections in, 154; uprising in, 
144; govt. regains control, 147; U. S. 
policy rdg., 153; Gémez defeated in, 
153. 

Santa Maria, Azores: Columbus near, 
37 n. 

Santa Maria, Miguel: letter by, cited, 
453. 

Santangel, Luis de (Span. official): 
escribano de racién, 33; connection 
with letter of Columbus, 35, 36, 39-40, 
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46, 50; aids Columbus, 50; letter to, 
cited, 509. 

Santarem, Manoel Francisco de Barros, 
viseonde de (Port. author): cited, 
313 n-315 n, 319 n, 324n, 335n, 348 n, 
352 n. 

Santiago, Cuba: liberals capture, 147; 
U. S.-ship sent to, 148; chamber of 
com., in, 149-50, 152, 158; U. S. ma- 
Tines in, 160 n. 

Santillan, Alonso (notary): 
57. 

Santo Domingo, Espafiola: location, 172; 
described, 179-80; included in bull, 
172; placed under jurisdiction of abp., 
173; new see desired at, 175; episcopal 
apptmt. to, 177; cathedral organiza- 
tion in, 179, 186; income of cathedral, 
183; see created by bull, 184; Larréa 
admin. eathedral in, 186. Audiencia, 
178n; hospital, 179; settlers from in 
Porto Rieo, 181; French recognize, 
441; later Span. attempts in, 14, 15; 
affected by war in U. S., 15; letter by 
Dominicans of, cited, 169; Ferdinand 
writes, 187. 

Santos, Gen. MAximo (Uruguayan dic- 
tator): effect of his rule, 417; char- 
acterized, 416. 

Santos Zelaya, José: elected pres. of 
Nicatagua, 5. 

Sanxis. See S4nchez, Gabriel. 

Saravia, Aparicio (Uruguayan gaucho 
leader): sketch and place, 415; his 
political power, 418-9; activities, 419. 

Saravia, Nicolas de, O.8.F.: apptd. to 
accompany Vizcaino, 202. 

Sardines: petition to fish for, 194-5; in 
contract, 197. 

Sarmiento, Nicanor: note on, 123. 

Sarmiento, Domingo Faustino: 
415. 

Savage, Charles (U. S. consul general in 
Guatemala): protects Brit. citizen, 
283, 286. 


activities, 


cited, 


Savage, Henry: letter by, cited, 277. 
Savannah, Ga.: Rochester at, 274. 
Savoy, Duke of: his agt. in Eng., 461 n. 


Say, : interested in Providence 
Island Oo., 469; charges against, 
471-2. 


Saxony: Charles II. advised to marry 
princess of, 323. 

Schafer, H.: cited, 313n, 314n, 352n. 

Scholes, Francis: makes researches in 
Mex., 247. 

Schomberg, Count of: arrives in Port., 
326; activities, 326n; his force leaves 
Havre, 326n; commands Eng. force, 
352 n. 

School: for weavers in Genoa, 511. 

Schulenburg, (deputy in states 
general): bribed, 342. 

Schuster, Adolf N.: book reviewed, 232- 
33. 

Schurz, Carl (U. S. consul at Madrid): 
cited, 15, 18. 

Science: Columbus does not understand, 
503. 

Scout Shoal: ship runs on, 209 n. 

Seat, B. B. (U.S. consul): letter to and 
by, cited, 7. 

Secession: in Cent. Amer., 265. 


Sedgwick, Henry Dwight: book re- 
viewed, 234-6. 

Seeds: as food, 219. 

Sergeant, P. W.: cited, 318 n. 

Serrano y Sanz, Manuel: cited, 33n, 


38n, 39 n. 

Servants: restrictions rdg., 193. 

Settlements: license necessary to make, 
191; Brit. in Bay of Honduras, 318 n. 

Settlers: rules governing, 191. 

Severne, Capt.: agreement for privateer- 
ing made with, 478; bond given by, 
478. 

Seville, Spain: roy. agt. at, 168; papal 
apptmt. to withdrawn, 174; suffragan 
sees erected in Indies for, 175-6; casa 
de contratacién in, 175; palace in, 
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178; eccles. measures taken in, 186; 
hist. cong. planned for, 237; archives 
at, 240. 

Seward, William H.: his policy and its 
effect, 16, 19; his docs. translated into 
Span., 19; cited, 17. 

Shannon, Charles (son of James): ac- 
companies father, 276. 

Shannon, James (U. 8S. diplomatic agt.) : 
sketch and activities, 276-7; well 
treated at Belize, 282; death, 277; 
buried at Izabal, 284. 

Sheep: as present, 347. 

Shelby, Charmian: note on, 246. 

Shelby, Miss (niece of James Shannon) : 
accompanies Shannon, 276; death, 277. 

Shellfish: Ind. eat, 220. 

Shepard, Mrs. Isabel Sharpe: note on, 
100. 

Shepherd, William R.: cited, 520 n. 

Shillington, V. M.: cited, 313 n. 

Shipbuilding: advance in Eng., 477. 

Ships: sent to Nicaragua, 6, 8; pursued 
into Cuban waters, 19; Cavendish 
burns, 194; size and armament, 194, 
204, 474; captured, 195, 470, 471, 475; 
building projected and executed, 195-6, 
199; Sanctotis may sell, 196; bought 
from him, 199n; Vizeaino asks tor, 
196; promised, 197; granted to Viz- 
caino, 198, 199; laden, 201; runs on 
reef, 208; needs repairs, 210; sails 
almost lost, 213; injured intentionally, 
215; loses rudder, 216; Eng. loses, 
338; Algerians search, 339; burned, 
339; U. 8. sends to S. A., 429; licensed 
to capture pirates, 458-61; Lord Rich 
despatches, 461; value of cargoes, 461, 
471, 472-3, 476; confiscation threat- 
ened, 464; Eng., engage in legal 
piracy, 466; Warwick’s valuable, 467; 
they are damaged, 467; Warwick sends 
out, 470; safe conduct given to, 486. 
Nationality—Algerian, 339; Brazilian, 
467; Brit., 6, 8, 10, 19, 279, 283, 294, 
314n, 320, 337, 338, 340, 340n, 345, 
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349, 436, 457-79; Dutch, 335; French, 
128; Moorish, 347; Port., 345; Span., 
341, 344, 345, 378, 447, 458; U. S., 6, 
148, 155, 157, 269, 270, 272, 275, 276, 
429. Kinds and uses—fleets, 128, 
314n, 320, 335, 335n, 337, 340, 341, 
348, 344, 345, 378, 436, 458, 461, 467; 
magazine, 460n;. merchant, 148, 196, 
197, 279, 458, 474; packet, 279; war, 
6, 8, 10, 155, 269, 270, 272, 275, 276, 
294; the almiranta, 207, 209, 210, 213, 
214, 220; the capitana, 207, 218. 
Armed boats, 488; balandra, 488; 
balsas, 211; batteaux, 483; bomb- 
ketch, 488; canoes, 211, 291; dory, 
283; frigates (fragatas), 192, 195, 
198, 470, 477, 488; galleons, 378; 
launches, 192, 203, 207, 209, 212, 212 n, 
214, 220; light draft, 268; pinnaces, 
474; rafts, 208-9; scout boat, 482; 
shallops, 205, 208, 211, 212, 220; 
sloops, 270, 275, 276; small boats, 192; 
steamboats, 283. Names—Cleopatra, 
6, 8, 10; Colchester, 345n; Connecti- 
cut, 151; Constant Warwick, 477; Fal- 
mouth, 272, 275; Forester, 345n; 
Hampshire, 345n; Hornet, 269; John 
Adams, 270, 272; Kearsage, 6; Leo- 
nidas, 277; Mary, 345n; Montana, 
155; Montagu, 345n; Paducah, 153; 
Petrel, 148; Princess, 345 n, 347; Provi- 
dence, 471; Robert, 470; Royal James, 
345 n; San Bartolome, 200; San Fran- 
cisco, 203, 207, 208, 209n, 210, 213, 
214, 214n; San Josef, 199; Santa 
Ana, 195; Treasurer, 463, 464, 465n; 
Vincennes, 276; Warwick, 470; War- 
wieke, 471. 

Shipwrecks: in Bahamas, 290-1; near 
Izabal, 292. 

Shirley, Sir Robert (ambas. to Persia) : 
why not trusted on Eng. ships, 458. 

Shoals: ships run on, 209 n. 

Showalter, W. J.: cited, 165 n. 

Sieges: of Montevideo, 415. 

Simancas, Spain: archives at, 239. 
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Simkins, Francis B.: book review by, 
357-9. 

Sinaloa, Mex.: Vizcaino reconnoiters 
coast, 217; Mazatlan in, 217 n. 

Sinclair, Joseph H. (ed.): book reviewed, 
495-7. 

Silver: exempt from tithes, 182; taxed, 
196, 198; Ind. have, 195; Vizcaino 
has service of, 210. 

Sister Paul: cited, 456. 

Slavery: agitations against, 21-2; 
Spain’s opinion rdg., 21-2; status in 
U. S., 22; doomed, 23; Span. decrees 
tdg., 394. ¥ 

Slaves: emancipation, 51-7; how eman- 
cipated, 53-4; Luis de Castilla owns, 
53; outnumber Span., 53; restrictions 
rdg., 193; petitions that Ind. be made, 
196; markets for, in Africa, 338; 
French, in Africa, 339n; flee to 
Florida, 393; first in Va., 463; Span. 
propose agreement for runaway, 481; 
Span.-Eng. negotiations rdg., 484-5. 

Slidell, John (confed. agt.): Span. atti- 
tude toward, 18-19. 

Sloane MSS.: cited, 471 n, 473n, 474n. 

Smith, Justin H.: cited, 247. 

Smith, L. P.: cited, 458 n. 

Smith, Sir Thomas: Sandys overthrows, 
463. 


Smuggling: into Spain, increases, 441. 


Snakes: Ind. eat, 206. 

Socialism: Batlle y Ordéiiez advocates 
modified, 425-6. 

Sociedad de Geografia y Estadistica 
(Mex): corr. member of, 246. 

Soldiers: Nicaraguan, 9; find pearls, 
190; illtreat Ind., 200, 211n, 219; 
Span. unruly, 200; march overland, 
201, 207n; desert, 204n; fears of, 
209; drown, 212, 214; loses hand, 
213; Ind. dislike, 213 n; petition Viz- 
caino, 216; French in Port. service, 
326; cavalry, 315; Port. may levy in 
Eng., 335n; Eng. occupy Tangier, 
348; Span. in Mex., 435, 443; French, 
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441, 444; Span. requested in Cuba, 
442; Span. reach Havana, 442; on 
Jackson’s exped., 474. 

Solis, Matheo de: petition by, 194-5. 

Solérzano y Pereira, Juan de: cited, 
171n, 173 n, 177n, 181 n, 182 n. 

Sonora, Marqués de (min. of Indies): 
letter to, cited, 393. See also GAlvez, 
José 

Soto Hall, Maximo: note by, 367-71. 

Soublette, Gen. Carlos: Venezuelan agt. 
to Madrid, 451; activities, 452; Eng. 
aids, 453; mission unsatisfactory at 
first, 453; Mendizabal answers, 454. 


Soure, Conde de (Port. ambas. to 
France): accompanies Schomberg, 
326 n. 


Sousa de Macedo, Antonio de: cor- 
respondence cited, 313 n. 

Southampton, Lord: member of com’n, 
319; Warwick opposes, 464. 

Southard, Mr.: activities, 275. 

Southey, Robert: cited, 340 n. 

Southwell, Sir Robert: cited, 316n, 
318 n, 324 n. 

Spain: poor, 330; blocks com’lism, 331; 
decadent, 338; liberal movement in, 
376-7; reactionaries in, 14; parties in, 
14, 17; king, 378; council of Indies, 
201, 211n, 377, 378, 379, 386-9, 431, 
433; council of regency, 453; queen 
regent, 454; cortes, 451, 454; roy. 
officials, 176; status, 15; its system 
impracticable, 431; foreign policy, 
433, 449; smuggling increases in, 
441; political quarrels in, 450; sea 
power broken, 458; does not distin- 
guish betw. pirates and privateers, 
459. Boyl returns to, 168; new reli- 
gious order establ. in, 168; papal bull 
sent to, 173, 177; bp. consecrated in, 
176; tithes in, twofold, 180; has au- 
thority over Church in Indies, 180; 
Church favors, 322; leading newspa- 
pers in, 19; university, 177; roy. acad. 
of hist., 238. Columbus in, 504n; his 
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letter pub. in, 45; Martin Cortés in, 
52; Hill in, 95-6; influence of Visi- 
goths in, 238; hist. scene of, prepared, 
240; its struggle against pirates, 339. 
Its European enemies, 313; relations 
with, and attitude toward, France, 17, 
18, 314, 325, 328, 340; id., Eng., 316 n, 
317, 320, 323, 331, 338, 334n, 335n, 
343, 345, 429-56; Monk hostile to, 
316 n; Eng. merchants oppose war with, 
331; Eng. offers to mediate for, 441; 
Colombia desires Eng. intervention with, 
444; Warwick wars on, 468, 473-4; 
Eng. operate against trade of, 469; Eng. 
privateers attack vessels of, 472-3; 
declares war on Eng., 480, 487; rela- 
tions with, and attitude toward, Port., 
341, 343, 346 n, 349, 352; Tello goes 
over to, 341; reaction to Eng. owner- 
ship of Tangier, 343. Relations with, 
and attitude toward, U. S.—opinions 
on war in U. S., 14-25; that war af- 
fects, 15; attitude toward south, 14- 
25; id., toward north, 16, 19; confed. 
agts. in, 16; emancipation proclama- 
tion considered in, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
24; advised to recognize south, 21; 
lacks knowledge of war aims, 22; 
Schurz in, 18. Relations, etc., with 
regard to Span. Amer.—mechanics 
furnished from, 176; cement sent 
from, 176; agts. sent from, to Espa- 
fiola, 182; attitude toward Amer., 434, 
441, 442; bound to Span. Amer., 368, 
370-1; hopes to recover former colon- 
ies, 438, 450; colonies, lost to, 443; 
junta to discuss recognition formed, 
440; attitude toward recognition de- 
cried, 447; sentiment to recognize 
crystallizes, 450-51; accepts idea of 
recognition, 454; decides to recognize, 
429; events leading to recognition, 
429-56. 

Spaniards: Rosas does not resemble, 134; 
pay priests, 169; marries Ind., 169n; 
need hospitals, 170; attempt to settle 
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in Espafiola, 172; dislike foreigners, 
175; pay tithes, 182; driven from set- 
tlements, 190; aggressions in Philip- 
pines, 191-2; Ind. hostile to, 195, 211, 
212; Ind. make gifts to, 207, 211; 
drowned, 220; operations by, against 
Tangier, 320; try to bribe Moors, 347; 
hold San Juan de Ulloa, 435; said to 
be loyal in S. A., 436; Eng. ship robs, 
464; raid and capture Eng. island, 
469, 473; fear Providence Island, 469- 
70; letters of marque issued against, 
470; in Amer., weak, 475; their towns 
plundered, 476-7; wish guarantee for 
neutrality, 480; Eng. insult, 480; Eng. 
order Ind. not to molest, 483; discuss 
papal bull with Port., 515. 

Spell, Lota M.: note on, 124. 

Spragg, Capt. (Eng. naval officer): 
makes exped. against pirates, 339; 
activities, 340; eited, 339 n. 

Stanger, Francis Merriman: 
book, 493-4, 

Stapleton, E. J.: cited, 443 n. 

State Letters of Henry, Harl of Claren- 
don: cited, 327 n. 

Stayner, Sir Richard (Eng. naval offi- 
cer): cited, 348, 

Steamship Co.: Stephens organizes, 288. 

Steinman-Steinman, G.: cited, 318 n. 

Stephens, H. Morse: cited, 352 n. 

Stephens, John L. (diplomatic agt. to 
Cent. Amer.): sketch and activities, 
282-9; death, 288; his book described, 
287-8; cited, 283, 283n-285n, 286, 
286 n, 288 n. 

Stephenson, 
482 n. 

Stewart, Sir Francis (vice adm. for War- 
wick) : activities, 467-8. 

Stewart, Watt: article by, 26-32; activi- 
ties, 245. 

Stoop, Dirk: engravings, cited, 350 n. 

Streicher, cited, 503n, 510, 
510n, 513. 

Strickland, Agnes: cited, 337 n. 


reviews 


: letter by, cited, 
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Streit, Robert, O. M. I.: cited, 255 n. 

Stuart, Col. (Brit. Ind. com’r.) activi- 
ties, 483. 

Stuarts: Port. support, 313. 

Suarez de Deza, : goes to Indies, 
186. 

Sucre, Antonio José de: celebration for, 
372. 

Sugar and Sugar Cane: demand for in- 
creases, 142; destruction feared, 150; 
destroyed, 151; Cuban, important dur- 
ing war, 160, 165; furnished to allied 
powers, 162; value of Cuban crop 
(1920), 165;-market collapses, 166; 
included in dowry, 336, 349; as pres- 
ent, 481. 

Suicide: by U. S. diplomatic agts., 265, 
281. 

Supplies: naval desired, 196; cash for, 
demanded, 197; granted to Vizcaino, 
197; ship laden with, 201; Vizeaino 
takes, 204; insufficient for exped., 
204 n; colonists buy from pirates, 460. 

Sweden: sends delegates to hist. cong., 
237. 

Switzerland: Batlle y Ordéfiez studies 
govt. of, 420. 


TackLe: exempt from duty, 198. 

Talbot, Sir Robert: Mello negotiates 
with, 316. 

Tallahassee, Fla.: MSS. 
from, 392. 

Tangier, Africa: status and importance, 
319, 319n, 337; map of, given to 
Pepys, 348n; Port. possession, 320n; 
French demand, 314n; included in 
dowry, 317, 320, 332n, 335; Spain 
covets, 323; an Eng. possession, 331, 
343, 349; Clarendon’s attitude toward, 
333; delivery to Eng. arranged, 337; 
cession opposed, 345; Sandwich sent to 
examine, 338; Eng. prepare to attack, 
341; Spain’s reaction to Eng. owner- 
ship, 343; Span. and Dutch threaten, 
344; Lawson ordered to, 345; Moorish 
chief controls terr. about, 346; Du- 
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quesne examines, 346n; Eng. loses, 
350; references to hist., 345 n-346 n. 

Tannenbaum, Frank: book reviewed, 
77-8. 

Tansill, Charles C.: note on, 372. 

Tariff: export on bananas, 6. 

Tarragona, Spain: Roman remains in, 
239. 

Taxes: on pearls, 193, 196; paid to 
crown, 198. See also Tithes. 

Tedder, Arthur William: cited, 340n, 
343 n. 

Telford, Baron de: Schomberg (q.v.), 
becomes, 326 n. 

Telles, Fernando de (Port. ambas. at 
The Hague): treason of, 341. 

Temperley, H. W. V.: cited, 28n, 432 n, 

* 436 n, 

Tennessee: senators of, 270; diplomatic 
agts. from, 270; Jackson returns to, 
280. 

Tessier, J.: cited, 326 n. 

Tetuan, Africa: Sandwich examines, 
338; Eng. treat with gov. of, 341. 

Texas (Tyas): Stephens dies in, 289; 
U. 8, encroaches on, 448-9; war in, 453. 

Thacher, John Boyd: cited, 36n, 38n, 
508 n, 510 n, 511 n. 

The Hague, Netherlands: Port. ambas. 
at, 313, 

Thurloe, John: cited, 314n, 326n, 342 n. 

Tithes: defined, 171; church law rdg., 
182; twofold, 180; Span. crown levies 
and collects, 171, 183; crawn returns 
to church, 184; how regulated and col- 
lected, 182, 184, 185; Pasamonte col- 
lects, 183; payable in kind, 183-4; 
farmed out, 183; personal, not levied 
in Indies, 181; amt, depends on 
wealth of church, 182; amt. in Espa- 
fiola, 183; mission supported by, 171; 
often not sufficient, 179; church in 
Spain, supported by, 180; as alms, 183. 

Tjassens, Johan: cited, 343 n. 

Tlaltenango: plantation in Cuernavaca, 
52. 
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Toledo, Spain: cathedral, 178. 

Toreno, Count (Span. diplomat): suc- 
ceeds Martinez de la Rosa, 452; his 
policy and activities, 453. 

Toro: laws of, cited, 57. 

Torquemada, Juan: cited, 203, 204n, 
205 n, 207 n, 210n, 212n, 213 n. 

Torre, Antonio de la: writes on Aragon, 
238. 

Torres Lanzas, Pedro (archivist): cited, 

«20x. 

Torres Navarro, Diego de: petition by, 
194-5; in Acapuleo, 201-2. 

Toscanelli, Paulo del Pozzo: letter to 
Martins, cited, 505. 

Tourville, Anne Hilarion de Contentin, 
comte de (Fr. naval officer) : activities, 
339 n. 

Townsend, D.: cited, 322 n. 

Traders: Eng. west of Mississippi, 481, 
483; Eng. characterized, 483. 

Transactions Roy. Hist. Soc: cited, 
313 n. 

Transportation: of eccles. officials, 186. 

Treaties: dispute over, 4 n; Charles IT. re- 
fuses to confirm, 317; Jant negotiates, 
326 n; attitude of Eng. toward Port., 
334; contains secret articles, 335; 
Fanshaw’s instructions rdg., 344n; 
Eng. plans com’l, 438; Spain ready to 
make with Span. Amer. countries, 451. 
Various—Clayton-Bulwer, 8; Nicara- 
guan-Brit. (1860), 5; Basel, 240; 
Ryswick, 240; with Cent. Amer. eoun- 
tries, 281, 292, 293-4; Guadalupe, 
290; Eng.-Port., 314, 314 n, 315, 321 n, 
329, 334, 335-6, 343; Peace of Py- 
rennes, 314, 327, 340; Eng.-Algerian, 
339; Span.-Eng., 430, 447, 457; treat- 
ies, cited, 313 n, 394. 

Trent Affair: U. S. poliey rdg., 16; 
Span. attitude toward, 24. 

Tribute: regulations rdg., 182. 

Triple Alliance: opposes Louise XIV., 
352. 
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Tromp, Cornelis Maartenszoon (Dutch 

naval officer): cited, 339 n. 

True Relation: cited, 331 n. j 

Tunis, Africa: French slaves in, 339n; 
exped. of Columbus to, 502. 


Turenne, Henri de La Tour d’Anvergne 
vicomte de (French naval officer): ac- 
tivities, 326 n, 351. 

Turks: Duteh oppose, 340. 

Tyler, John (pres. of U. S.): message, 
cited, 130. 


Ueanrti (Antonio Ugarte y Larri- 
gabal?, Span. diplomat): causes 
Ofalia’s dismissal, 437; sent as agt. 
to Russia, 439. 

Ullea, Luis: cited, 48 n. 

Union: declared indivisible, 16. 

Unitarians (political party of Buenos 
Aires): sympathize with Colorados, 
415. 

United Provinces (former name for Ar- 
gentina, g.v.): U. S. recognizes, 26; 
their min. to U. S., 26; invited to 
eoncur in Monroe Doctrine, 27; their 
concept of it, 28, 29; attitude toward 
European aggression, 28; hostilities 
with Brazil, 29; appeal to U. S., 29-32. 

United States (of North America): 
model republic, 20; constitution, 31; 
congress, 2, 28, 30, 31; dept. of state, 
141-2, 148-9, 154, 247, 269, 281, 288, 
445; papers there, cited, 26n, 29n, 
3ln, 113, 268n-272n, 276n, 277n, 
280 n, 28ln, 289 n, 292 n, 293n; sec- 
retaries of state, 275; consuls, 155; 
eouncil of defense, 160n; navy, 155; 
infantry, 270; development, 2-3; rail- 
ways, 2; justice in, praised, 24; north 
and south one people, 24; foremost 
mil. people in world, 24. People of, 
often sarcastic, 295; desires new terr., 
290; Fla. transferred to, 394. Policies, 
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2-3, 26, 129, 130, 444; policy criti- 
eised, 445; slavery basic in, 22; govt. 
attitude on Monroe Doctrine, 8-9; con- 
flict betw. com’l interests and policy, 
2-13; attitude of com’! interests to- 
ward Eng., 3; com’! interests on Mos- 
quito coast, 3-4, 4n; recognizes only 
constitutional govts., 146. Relations, 
ete., with Eng., 3-4, 4n, 9, 432, 436, 
443, 444, 452; jealous of Eng.’s in- 
fluence, 429; danger of, represented 
to Eng., 432. Relations, ete., with 
Spain, 14-25, 430, 431, 432, 436, 442, 
453; Spain fears intervention in Cuba, 
446; slaves flee from to Span. terr., 
393; com’n visits E. Fla. in conse- 
quence thereof, 394. Relations with 
Ger., 143, 149; international situation 
alarms, 154. Relations, ete., with 
Span. Amer., attitude toward, 27; 
Span. Amer. attitude toward U. &., 
28, 32; guardian of Span. Amer., 29, 
289; need for intervention in, ceases, 
32; aids in recognition of Span. Amer., 
429; announces intention to recognize 
it, 430; intervention in Cuba, feared, 
450; Span. Amer. unknown in, 368-9. 
Interest in Nicaragua, jeopardized, 8; 
makes agreement with Nicaraguans, 9- 
10. Recognizes plate provinces,- 26; 
their reaction toward Monroe Doctrine, 
. 26-32. Announces its Cuban policy too 
late, 146; that policy, 145-6, 155, 156; 
U. 8S. and the Cuban revolution 
(1917), 138-66; appeal to, considered 
in Cuba, 142; attitude toward Cuban 
changes, 142-3; Menocal does not ap- 
peal to, 145; permits sale of war sup- 
plies to Cuba, 145; sends notes and 
announcements to Cuba, 145-6, 148-9, 
150; sends vessels to Cuba, 148; sup- 
ports regular Cuban govt., 148, 156; 
refuses to deal with insurgents, 151-2; 
offers mil. support to Cuba, 154; con- 
suls report on Cuban troubles, 155; 
denies supporting Cuban rebels, 156; 
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demands protection of its interests in 
Cuba, 157-8; suggests sending troops 
to Cuba, 160-61; sends two regiments, 
162-63; marines in, 160n; depends on 
Cuban sugar crop, 162. Diplomacy 
toward Cent. Amer., 430; fails Cent. 
Amer., 266; friendly to it, 268; diplo- 
matic agts. return to U. S. from Cent. 
Amer., 271-2, 273, 275, 289; Cent. 
Amer. important to, 275, 276; Cent. 
Amer. situation misunderstood in, 
281; attitude of Cent. Amer. toward, 
289; Hise sends wife to, from Cent. 
Amer., 291. Treaty with Mex., 290; 
how Mex. penal code regarded in, 
368-9.  Miscellaneous—Rosas _subsi- 
dizes press in, 136; Hayes-Tilden con- 
troversy, 143; does. of, cited, 4n, 6n, 
9n, 10n, 11n, 12n. 

U. 8. Diplomatic Corr.: cited, 15 n, 17 n, 
18 n. 

United States Fruit Co.: asks marines 
for Cuba, 157. 

United States of Low Countries: Span. 
armistice with, 444. 

Uruguay: its former name, 29; popu- 
lation, 414, 420, 427; newspapers, 
416; corruption rare in, 426; limited 
public business in, 424; foreign loans 
in, 426. Created a republic (1828), 
414; constitution, 297-8, 414, 420, 421, 
422, 423; division of power in, 420; 
power of pres. in, 420, 423; collegiate 
executive, 421; gov. by dictators, 416; 
cong., 419, 421; national council of 
admin., 414, 424, 426; constitutent 
ass’y decreed for, 421; ministers in, 
423; jury system, 296; effect of state 
control in, 426; political parties in, 
415, 421-2, 427; electoral law, 426; 
elections, 419, 422; political activities, 
414-25; Batlle y Orddfiez twice pres. 
of, 414; many revolutions in, 420; 
political reforms in, 419, 425; Sara- 
via’s place in, 415; menace to, 426; 
active in League of Nations; 427; 
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Brazil and Argentina eovet, 414; 
Paraguayan war affects, 415. 


VALENCIA de Pefia, Juan de: peti- 
tion by, 194-5. 

Valle, Adrian del: translation reviewed, 
91-2. 

Valle, Marqués del (son of MHernén 
Cortés}: brings suit, 51; wins it, 52; 
owns plantation, 52. See also. Cortés, 

_ Martin. 

Valparaiso, Chile: location, 278. 

Vals Taberner, F. (Catalonian archiv- 
ist): eited, 241. 

Van Buren, Martin: suceeeds Clay, 275; 
suceeeds Jackson, 280-1; cited, 273 n. 

Vander Linden, H.: cited, 167 n. 

Varela, Pedro de (Span. sece’y of in- 
terior): letter to and by, 378-379. 

Varnhagen, Francisco Adolfo de: his 
pseudonym, 34n; cited, 33 n, 35n, 37, 
43. 

Vasquez de Ayllon, Lucas: cited, 183. 

Vauchaire, Michel? book reviewed, 356-7. 

Vega, Fray Joannem: cited, 255. 

Vegetables: Vizcaino takes, 204. 

Velasco, Luis de (viceroy of New 
Spain): grants license for exped., 194- 
6; favors petition, 196; partial to 
Jesuits, 196m; his successor, 200; 
cédulas, ete., cifed, 193 n, 194 n, 197-8, 
200. 

Venegas, Miguel: book reviewed, 92-3. 

Venezuela: constitution, 297; asks to col- 
laborate on Bolivar list, 525. 

Venice, Italy: decadent, 338; struggles 
against pirates, 339; ambas. at, cited, 
459. 

Vera Cruz, Mex.: Roehester at, 272; 
Span. hold town near, 435. 

Versos: petitioned for, 195. 

Vertot, René Aubert: cited, 314n, 352 n. 

Viana, Francisco (Span. official): de- 
nounced, 377; letter and report, 377, 
380-2. 

Vicars General: sent to Indies, 186. 
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Viera, Feliciano (pres. of Uruguay): 
Brum serves under, 427. 

Vignaud, Henri: eited, 502 n. 

Villafranca: Eng. ship at, 461. 

Villag6mez, Fernando de (bp. of Pueblo 
de los Angeles): his will, cited, 53-4. 

Villagémez, Pedro de: eited, 255. 

Villamanrique, Marqués de: letter, cited, 
194 n. - 

Villaret. See Bastide. 

Villéle: Canning’s suggestion rdg., 443. 

Villiers, George, duke of Buckingham 
(Eng. ambas. at Madrid): replaces 
Addington, 450; instructions to, 449- 
50; activities, 450-1, 452-3; letter to 
and by, cited, 450 n-454 n. 

Villiers, Barbara: mistress to Charles I1., 
318, 350. 

Vins de Peysae, Marquis de (French 
consul): letter cited, 127, 127 n. 

Virginia (Eng. eolony): Argall gov. of, 
463; eouncil assembled, 464; first 
slaves in, 463. 

Virginia Company: Warwick’s dispute 
with, 463-4; disrupted, 464. 

Visigoths: influence in Spain, 238. 

Vives, Francisco Dionisio (Span. min.) : 
letter by, cited, 394-5. 

Vizeaino, Sebastian (Span. explorer): 
resident of Mex., 200; his exped., 188- 
220; petitions by, 194-5, 196-7, 200, 
201; suit decided in favor of, 196; 
objects to decree, 197; privileges 
granted to, 197-8; ship returned to, 
199; contract made with, 200; ar- 
rested, 200; lades his ships, 201; de- 
parts on exped., 201; his partners, 
202; at Salagua, 202-3, 204; leaves 
Acapuleo, 204; at San Juan de Mazat- 
lan, 204; reaches California, 205n; 
goes inland, 207n; discovers bay, 208; 
extent of his explorations, 217-8; goes 
ashore, 319; wishes to return, 220; 
his men desert, 204; refuses to let 
men go ashore, 213n; chides soldiers, 
214; finds Ind., 205n; his policy in 
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giving names, 206n; leaves son as 
hostage, 210. Monterey’s opinion of, 
201; attitude of eouncil of Indies to- 
ward, 201; reprimanded, 211n; mis- 
taken, 217n; his relation, 199n, 203, 
204-18; conceals reason for attack, 
211 n. 

Volafan, Genaro H. de: pseudonym of 
Varnhagen, 34n. 

Volunteers: Williams raises, 270. 


W acess: reforms in, in Uruguay, 

425. See also Salaries and Wages. 

Wagner, H. R.: article by, 188-220; 
eited, 194n, 199 n, 546-7. 

Walcott, (consul): advises U. S. 
marines for Cuba, 160. 

Walenski, Count: his mission, 133; his 
estimate of Rosas, 133-6 cited, 134 n. 

Warrants: for arrest, 144. 

Wars: Nicaragua-Honduras, 6; betw. 
states in U. S., 14-25; Span.-Amer., 
25; United Prov.-Brazil, 29, 31; U.S. 
declares, 158; Cuba declares, 160; U. 
S. policy at opening of World, 138; 
civil, in Cent. Amer., 265, 274; of 
1812, 270; against Seminoles, 270; 
betw. Mex. and Cent. Amer., threat- 
ened, 271; civil, in Gt.jBrit., 313; Port. 
for independence, 314, 314n; Dutch- 
Port., 341; betw. Holland and Eng., 
threatened, 343; Port.-Span., 346n. 

352; for Uruguayan independence, 
414; Paraguayan, 415; civil, ceases in 
Uruguay, 424; in Texas, 453; civil, in 
Europe, 473; Guerra Grande, 415; 
Great, 427; Amer. Rev., 480; Span.- 
Eng., 465, 480, 487. 

Warwick, Richard, 1st earl of. See 
Rich, Richard. 

Warwick, Robert, 2d earl of: his father, 
461; a speculator in piracy, 457-79; 
many-sided, 460; a great privateer, 
460; a financier, 478; a good sailor, 
478; sends out privateers, 461; activi- 
ties, 463, 464, 465, 465n, 466, 467 n, 


468, 470, 473-4; damages adjudged 
against, 463; charges against, 464, 
471-2; letters of marque issued to, 
466, 468; Buckingham hostile to, 466- 
7; granted ample powers, 470-1; buys 
rights to certain islands, 471; oper- 
ations of his captain, 472-3; his share 
from privateering expeds., 478; letter 
to, cited, 465 n. 

Washington, George: letter, cited, 240. 

Watts, Beaufort: letter by, cited, 269 n. 

Weapons: of Ind. in California, 205, 
211; Span. burned, 214. Various 
kinds—arquebuses, 211; muskets, 195, 
211n; rifles, 145; artillery, 195, 196, 
198, 204; versos, 195; arrows, 205, 
211, 212, 220; bows, 205, 211, 212; 
bayonets, 286; daggers, 285; machetes, 
286; lanees, 205, 220; stones, 212. 
Materials for—matches, 208; powder, 
208. 

Weavers: school for, 511. 

Webster, Daniel (sec’y of state): activi- 
ties, 288. 

Wegg, E. R. (Eng. official in W. Fla.): 
letter by, cited, 485 n. 

Welles, Sumner: book reviewed, 81-5, 
85-8. 

Wellesley, Sir Henry (Eng. ambas. in 
Spain): activities, 430. 

Wellington, Lord: letters to and by, 
cited, 451 n, 452 n. 

West India Co.: loses Brazil, 342. 

Wheat: Vizcaino promises to provide, 
210. 

Whitaker, Arthur Preston: elected to ed. 
board, 1; reviews by, 61-4, 222-5; 
documentary contribution by, 375-91; 
activities, 245, 519. 

Whitelocke, Sir Bulstrode: cited, 315 n. 

Wicquefort, letter by, cited, 
342 n, 

Wilbur, Marguerite Eyer: book reviewed, 
92-3. 

Wilgus, A. Curtis: note on, 99. 

Williams, John (min. to Cent. Amer.): 
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sketch and activities, 270-1; his suc- 
cessor, 271; cited, 271, 271n. 

Williams, Mary Wilhelmine: notes on, 
124; reviews by, 353-4, 354-5; cited, 
4n, 6n. 

Williman, Dr. (pres. of Uruguay): suc- 
ceeds Batlle y Ordéiiez, 419; his ad- 
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